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REPORT 

BT 

THE    ENGINEER    IN    CHIEF, 


A0DBIB8BD  TO 


THE  HONOURABLE  THE  MINIS'^ER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS, 


Canadian  Paoitio  Railway, 

Offiok  of  the  Enoinber-in-Chi£F, 

Ottawa,  April  5th,  1879. 
The  Honble.  Charles  Tuppeb,  O.B., 

Minister  of  Pnblio  Works. 

Sib, — I  had  the  honour  on  the  8th  of  January  last  to  furnish  a  report  setting  forth 
the  progress  made  in  surveying  and  construction  up  to  the  3l8t  December,  1878. 

I  now  beg  leave  specially  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  remarks 
on  the  undermentioned  subjects,  some  of  them  to  my  mind  so  important  iu  their 
character  as  to  claim  earnest  attention  :— 

1.  The  Pacific  Telegraph  line,  with  suggestions  for  completing  and  operating  it. 

2.  The  Georgian  Bay  Branch  and  the  navigation  of  French  River. 

3.  The  gonstruction  of  railways  west  of  Winnipeg  by  private  companies. 

4.  The  expediency  of  laying  down  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Railways. 

5.  The  physical  character  of  the  country  and  necessity  for  further  information. 

6.  The  early  establishment  of  Colonization  Railways  in  the  Prairie  Region. 

7.  The  Western  Terminus  and  the  route  through  British  Columbia. 

8.  The  establishment  of  the  trunk  line  between  Lake  Superior  and  Manitoba, 

9.  The  cost  of  the  Railway  from  Fort  William  to  Selkirk. 

10.  The  Contracts  entered  into. 
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1. — THE  PACIFIC  TELEQIUl'H  LINK,  WITH  SUOOBSTIONH  FOR  OOMI'LETINO  AND 

OPERATINQ   IT. 

Ah  early  tw  1874,  it  was  considered  of  primary  importunco  to  construct,  as 
speedily  as  practiciiblo,  ii  lino  ol'  telegraph  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  to 
connect  British  Columbia  with  the  Eastern  Piovinces.  Contracts  wore  accord- 
ingly entered  into  with  the  design  of  eft'ecting,  before  the  end  of  1876,  com- 
plelo  telegraphic  communiculion  from  Fort  William,  Lake  Superior,  westerly  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  original  design  was  that  the  telegraph  should  follow  the  general 
route  of  the  railway.  From  Fort  William  to  Ottawa,  however,  the  surveys  wore 
incomplete,  and  on  this  section  it  was  not  possible  to  construct  the  telegraph  as 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  along  the  line  of  railway.  Tenders  were  received  but 
no  further  steps  were  taken  in  respect  to   this  distance. 

The  telegraph  has  been  constructed  complete  for  operation  from  Fort  William  to 
Edmonton,  1,200  miles.  The  line,  however,  has  not  been  brought  into  use  beyond 
Battleford. 


Its  operation,  generally,  has  been  limited  to  the  distance  between  Battleford  and 
Fort  William,  970  miles  and  a  branch  from  Selkirk  to  Winnipeg. 

The  connection  with  the  seat  of  Government  was  obtained  via  the  brunch  line  to 
Winnipeg,  and  the  linos  through  the  United  States. 

The  section  between  Edmonton  and  the  British  Columbia  telegraph  system 
remains  incomplete.  The  contractor  undertook  to  erect  550  miles  of  telegraph  in 
two  years.     At  the  end  of  four  and  a-half  years,  about  80  miles  only  are  comjileted. 

If  the  importance  of  a  through  telegraphic  communication  between  Ottawa  and 
British  Columbia,  claims  the  same  recognition  which,  five  years  ago,  it  obtained, 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  completing  the  system  entirely  through  Canadian 
territory. 

The  bection  from  Fort  William  to  Edmonton,  a  distance  of  about  1,200  miles,  being 
ready  for  use,  there  remains  to  be  completed  the  eastern  and  western  connections, 
viz. : — ab(jut  (JOO  miles  oatjt  of  Fort  William  and  470  miles  west  of  Edmonton. 


Tho  statute  provideii  that  tho  telegraph  Hhall  be  cooBtructod  along  the  lino  of  the 
Railway  after  the  location  in  establiuhoU.  On  tho  eaatern  Hoction  tho  route  in  not 
established.  On  the  woMtern  section,  although  the  lino  by  the  Eivurs  ThompHon 
and  FraHer  was  adopted  last  year,  that  location  has  not  given  entire  sutisfactiuii, 
and  the  desire  has  been  strongly  expressed  that  further  explorations  be  made  to 
determine  if  a  route  more  generally  satisfactory  oan  bo  found. 

East  of  Port  William,  it  would  be  <racti(able  to  cotmect  the  Pacilic  Tlailway 
telegraph  with  the  telegraph  system  ut  Ontai  io,  b^  submerged  cables  across  Lukes 
Superior  and  Huron  to  Tobormoray,  or  H)mo  other  suitable  point  north-westerly 
from  Owen  Sound.  The  cable  would  not  be  continuous,  but  would  probably  have 
intermediate  land  lines  across  tho  peninsula  at  Sault  St.  Mary  and  tho  Manitouliu 
Islands. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  constructioa  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Branch  Rail- 
way could  be  discontinued,  and  the  money  required  for  that  work  be  applied  towards 
the  cost  of  a  Great  Territorial  Road  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Lake  Nipissing  to 
the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior.  The  amount  avrn  liable  by  the  non-prosecution  of 
this  branch  will  admit  of  a  land  line  of  telegraph  being  constructed,  precisely  in  tho 
position  where  it  will  be  of  permanent  advantage.  The  line  being  located  for  the 
railway  and  cleared,  the  cost  of  the  telegraph  itself  would  be  comparatively  small, 
pi-obably  not  more  than  $120,000,  while  the  cable  lino  might  cost  from  8400,000  to 
$500,000.  Moreover  it  may  be  said,  that  a  cable  connection  would  rathor  postpone 
than  promote  the  establishment  of  the  continuous  railway  from  the  section  undoi- 
construckion  north  of  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Nipissing. 

Whatever  be  the  ultimua  location  of  the  i-ailway  west  of  Edmonton,  it  tho 
speedy  establishment  of  through  telegrrrjhic  communication  be  desirable,  the  tele- 
graph may,  without  further  delay,  bo  taken  by  the  route  traced  to  Yellow  Head  Pass, 
and  thence  to  the  most  convenient  jwint  ot  connection  with  the  British  Columbia 
telegraph  system  in  operation,  which  is  itself  owned  by  tho  Dominion  Government. 

Tho  arrangements  in  force  tor  operating  the  1,200  miles  constructed,  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  frequent  complaintti  have  been  received  with  regard  to  them. 
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The  line  is  at  present  operated  in  three  sections  under  the  following  arrange- 
ments : — 

(1.)  Fort  William  to  Red  River,  410  miles. 

The  line  to  be  maintained  until  September,  1883,  at  the  cost  of  contractors 
(Messrs.  Oliver,  Davidson  &  C!o.)  The  contractors  receive  $10  per  mile  per  annum 
ior  operating.  Grovernment  messages  free.  The  operating  arrangements  to  ceaso 
on  six  months'  notice. 

(2.)  Red  River  to  Livingstone,  294  miles. 

To  be  maintained  and  operated  until  1st  August,  1881,  by  the  contraotoi-s, 
(Messrs.  Siiton,  Glass  &  Co.)  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  mile,  in  all  $4,'770  per  annum. 
The  contractors  receiving  profits. 

(3.)  Livingstone  to  Edmonton,  517  miles. 

The  contractor  (Mr.  R.  Fuller)  to  receive  $13,000  per  annum  for  maintenance 
until  15th  July,  1881.  There  is  no  arrangement  for  operating ;  the  contractor  receives 
all  that  the  line  earns.    The  tai-iff  of  charges  is  considered  exorbitant. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  the  Pacific  telegraph  line  may  be  rendered  useful 
to  the  public— 

First. —  By  completing  the  eastern  and  western  sections  in  the  manner  indicated, 
and  by  operating  the  whole  airectly  under  a  Department  of  the  Government,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  at  a  uniform  low  scale  of  charges. 

Second.-'By  inviting  proposals  from  existing  telegraph  companies,  or  com- 
panies that  may  possibly  be  formed,  to  purchase  or  louse  the  1,200  miles  constructed 
from  Fort  William  to  Edmonton.  The  company  to  comploto  the  whole  lino  from 
Ottawa  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  operate  it  at  fixed  uiitorm  charges,  not  higher 
than  the  present  tariff  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Should  it  not  be  considered  expedient  to  follow  either  of  the  courses  submiuted,  I 
have  respectfully  to  recommc.id  that  steps  bo  taken  to  regulate  the  chargco  on  the 
line  now  in  operation  from  Fort  William  to  Edmonton.  That  portion  oast  of  Selkirk 
in  particular  will,  in  a  short  period,  be  in  constant  requisition.    At  present  it  is  the 
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only  means  of  communication  acroHS  the  country  it  traverses,  and  all  parties  [con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the  railway,  will  require  to  use  it  constantly.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  the  line  from  Fort  William  to  Edmonton  will  be  of  undoubted  service 
to  the  public  if  its  operation  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

2. — THE   QBORGIAN   BAY  BRANCH  AND    THE   NAVIGATION    OP  FRENCH  RIVER. 

The  Canada  Central  Railway  is  being  constructed  under  a  subsidy  to  a  point 
near  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Nipissing.  At  that  point  the  line  known  as  the 
Georgian  Bay  Branch  begins,  and  it  extends  wosterlj',  south  of  Lake  Nipissing,  then 
follows  the  French  Bivor  to  Cantin's  Bay.  Its  length  is  50  miles.  At  Cantin's  Bay 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Huron  is  not  reached,  but  from  this  point  the  French  Eiver 
can  be  rendered  navigable  to  its  mouth  by  a  single  lock  and  by  dredging  the  channel 
where  necessary. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  make  the  whole  of  the  French  Biver  navigable 
ft'om  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  abandon  the  construction  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  Branch  Railway. 

I  have  examined  into  the  feasibility  of  this  project,  and  surveys  have  been 
made  in  order  to  determine  the  most  eligible  point  for  connecting  the  Canada  Central 
Railway  with  Lake  Nipissing. 

The  contract  for  constructing  the  Georgian  Bay  Branch  was  made  in  August, 
ISTS.  Up  to  this  date,  the  work  executed  by  the  contractors  has  been  confined  to 
clearing,  so  that  the  expenditure  on  the  line  of  railway  has  been  of  limited  amount. 

About  twenty  years  ago  surveys  of  French  River  were  made  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Clarke, 
under  the  authority  of  the  late  Province  of  Canada,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
the  practicability  of  forming  an  artificial  navigation  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Montreal,  by  way  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  River  Ottawa,  and  it  was  then 
proposed  to  raise  t  tie  level  of  Lake  Nipissing  some  ten  feet  to  render  the  scheme 
practicable. 

The  immediate  object  was  the  reduction  in  the  work  of  cutting  through  a  wide 
ridge  between  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Matawan,  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa,  and  in  order 
to  make  Lake  Nipissing  the  summit  water  supply. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  survey  recently  made  the  raising  of  the  level  of  Lake  Nipis- 
sing  has  been  kept  in  view,  so  as  to  create  no  obstacle  to  completing  the  Ottawa 
Canal  Scheme  in  future  years  should  traffic  demand  it. 

The  survey  has  established  that  the  best  point  for  touching  Lake  Nipissing  is  at 
South-east  Bay  where  excellent  shelter  and  deep  water  are  found  with  an  open  channel. 
The  shore  can  be  approached  by  railway  without  difficulty,  and  the  line  may  be  ex- 
tended thence  towards  Lake  Superior  without  interfering  with  the  project  of  raising 
the  level  of  Lake  Nipissing. 

It  will  require  more  extended  examinations  than  have  yet  been  made  to  [arrive 
at  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  a  canal  or  a  railway  to  Lake  Huron. 
Mr.  Clarke  estimated  the  cost  of  the  works  on  French  Biver  at  less  than  $900,000,  but 
in  this  he  appears  to  have  made  no  provision  for  harbour  purposes.  Mr.  Walter 
Shanly,  who,  in  1863,  revised  Mr.  Clarke's  report,  formed  the  opinion  that  the  work 
was  under-estimated* 

As  far  as  the  information  which  I  possess  warrants  me  in  forming  an  opinion — 
and  the  opinion  is  not  definite — I  consider  that,  taking  the  prices  of  work  at  this 
date,  we  are  warranted  in  adding  50  per  cent,  to  Mr.  Clarke's  figures,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  rough  approximate  of  cost,  By  this  process  the  cost  may  be  named  as  not 
far  from  $1,400,000. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Branch  Railway,  equipped  with  rolling 
stock,  including  works  necessary  to  connect  it  with  the  navigable  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  is  placed  at  $1,900,000.  Accordingly,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judg- 
ing, it  may  bo  said  that  it  would  involve  a  less  expenditure  to  form  an  artificial 
navigation  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Nipissing  than  to  establish  the  Branch  Rail- 
way. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  place  of  constructing  the  railway  or  canal  to  Lake 
Huron,  the  amount  required  for  either  work  should  be  expended  in  constructing  a 
portion  of  the  main  line  of  the  Pacific  Railway  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Superior 
from  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  Canada  Central,  on  South-east  Bay.  But  I  can  see 
no  immediate  object  to  bo  gained  in  establishing  a  fully  appointed  railway  to  a  point 
in  the  wilderness  fifty  miles  north-westerly  from  South-oast  Bay.    It  seems  to  me 
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that  the  more  prudent  coarse  would  be  to  expend  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work,  or  a  less  sum,  in  establishing  a  great  Territorial  Boad  on  the  site  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Pacific  Railway  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior. 

This  estimated  cost  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Branch  Railway,  fully  equipped  and 
provided,  is  $1,900,000.  Of  this  amount  the  existing  contract  for  bridging  and 
grading  is  about  8800,000.  The  latter  or  a  smaller  amount  might  at  present  be 
judiciously  expended  on  a  Territorial  Road,  in  clearing  the  line  and  in  carrying 
out  such  works  of  ditching  and  grading  on  t 'ao  site  of  the  railway  as  are  ordinarily 
executed  on  the  common  waggon  roads  of  the  country.  This  policy  presents  itself 
to  my  mind  as  prudent,  and  as  suggested  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

The  formation  of  such  a  road  will  establish  the  great  national  Railway  on  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  Manitoba  to  Ottawa.  Some  years  hence  it  can  be  completed,  as 
circumstances  may  dictate,  when  the  traffic  from  the  north-west  warrants  the 
expenditure,  or  the  public  interests  demand  this  railway  connection  between  the 
central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Dominion. 

Moreover,  the  course  recommended  to  be  followed  will  admit  of  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  overland  line  of  telegraph.  It  will  pierce  for  hundreds  of  miles 
a  roadless  forest,  and  will  extend  to  lumbermen  and  mineral  prospocturs  facilities  for 
carrying  on  their  operations ;  and  it  will  open  up  the  means  for  colonizing  such 
portions  of  an  untrodden  wilderness  as  may  be  found  capable  of  settlement. 


3. — THK   CONSTRUCTION    OF    RAILWAYS    WEST   OF    WINNIPEG    BY    PRIVATE   COMPANIES. 

Applications  are  now  being  made  to  Parliament  for  Private  Bills,  giving 
authority  to  companies  to  construct  railways  in  various  directions  in  Manitoba  and 
the  North- West  Territories. 

A  question  of  the  greatest  •^ossible  importance  is  thus  brought  into  prominence 
to  claim  the  serious  attention  of  the  Government. 

In  my  humble  judgment  it  will  prove  to  be  a  grave  mistake  if  railway  com- 
panies recaive  the  necessary  powers  to  establish  lines  as  they  have  been  con- 
structed   in  other  parts  of  Canada  ;  without  forecast ;   without^  duo  consideration 
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of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  country  as  a  whole;  without  regard  to  a 
systematic  arrangement ;  without,  in  any  way,  recognizing  the  principle  that,  in 
whatever  respect  it  be  viewed,  a  railway,  whatever  its  length  or  position, 
should  be  considerered  as  an  integral  portion  of  a  whole  system. 

I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Here  there  has  been  no 
regai-d  for  any  principle  of  practical  economy,  by  which  a  general  railway  system, 
as  a  whole,  should  be  mapped  out. 

The  experience  gained  in  Ontario,  in  this  respect,  establishes  the  necessity  of 
avoiaing,  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale,  the  mistakes  that  have  been  unfortunately 
committed  in  that  portion  of  Canada  boi-dered  by  the  lakes.  No  part  of  the  public 
treasury  should  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  in  the  North- 
West,  conceived  at  hap-hazird,  and  suggested  rather  by  individual  and  local  consid- 
erations than  by  broad  public  policy. 

If  public  money  should  not  be  so  used,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Parliament  should 
not  give  authority  to  private  companies  to  expend  borrowed  capital  in  an  equally 
unwise  manner. 

The  future  railway  system  of  the  whole  unoccupied  territory  will  undoubtedly 
demand,  sooner  or  later,  an  expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  from  whatever  sources  the  enormous  capital  may  be  obtained,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  the  least  reflecting  mind  that  it  should  be  wisely  expended,  so  that, 
as  far  as  practicable,  while  the  public  interest  is  advanced,  all  possible  loss  to  the 
investor  should  be  guarded  against. 

If  the  railways  of  Ontario  had  to  be  established  de  novo,  a  Ci.feful  study  of  the 
requirements  of  that  Province  would  enable  any  intelligent  engineer  of  oi*dinary  ex- 
perience to  project  a  new  system,  which  at  one-half  the  cost  would  far  better  serve  the 
public,  would  meet  every  demand  of  traffic,  would  more  fully  satisfy  every  expectation, 
and  which  would  not  result  in  disappointment  and  loss  to  those  wlio  have  been 
induced  to  invest  their  means  in  that  which  has  proved,  to  many,  to  be  unprofitable 
undertakings. 

The  railways  of  Ontario  have  cost,  according  to  official  returns,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars.     If  they  could  have  been  constructed  for  one- 
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half  the  cost,  the  othor  half  of  thia  enormous  snm,  $90,000,000,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  a  wholly  unnecesfjary  outlay.  If  a  well  considered  an  I  less  costly  system 
would  have  equally  met  the  wants  of  Ontario,  the  excessive  exp  taditurc  can  only  be 
considered  an  superfluous,  and  so  much  of  it  as  remains  permaij'^ntly  unremunerative 
as  hopelessly  wasted.  If  public  money,  the  public  debt  migh.  have  been  ho  much  the 
less,  or  other  interests  might  have  been  served  and  developed  to  the  extent  of  the  un- 
wise expenditure.  If  private  money,  obtained  from  parties  at  a  distance,  on  fair  pro- 
mises, or  on  prospects  represented  as  encouraging,  there  is  staring  the  investors  in 
the  face  the  deplorable  and  unimpugnable  fact  that  much  of  it  will  be  absolutely  lost. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same  policy  extended  to  the  North-West,  will  end  in 
like  consequences,  but  on  a  ten-fold  greater  scale.  The  greatest  possible  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  render  such  results  impossible. 

I  conceive  that  the  prudent  course  will  be  not  to  allow  the  passage  of  Private 
Bailway  Bills  for  Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  until  a  general  railway  scheme 
be  deliberately  and  carefully  matured. 


4. — THE   EXPSDIENOT  OP   LATINa  DOWN  A   OOHPREHENSIVE   SCHEME   OP   RAILWAYS. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  draw 
attention  to  this  extremely  important  consideration.  In  previous  reports  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  not  simply  one  railway  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  will  be  required,  but  that  hereafter,  a  vast  breadth  of  country  will  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  complete  and  elaborate  system  of  main  and  subsidiary  lines. 
Will  it  not  be  the  true  policy,  to  meet  this  contingency  and  lay  down  a  broad, 
general  system  which  will  satisfy  public  requirements  ?  Is  it  not  in  fact  an  im- 
perative duty  to  devise  a  scheme  of  railways  and  highways  for  the  whole  territory, 
which  in  the  best  possible  manner  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  future,  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  capital  in  construction  ?  A  system  which,  when  established,  can 
be  cheaply  and  efficiently  operated. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  express  the  opinion  which  has  firmly  forced  itself  on  my 
mind,  that  the  Government  should  control  the  location,  not  of  the  Trunk  lines  only 
but  of  all  lines, 
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Having  constantly  in  view  the  advantageous  settlement  of  the  more  impoi't- 
ant  fertile  tracts  of  territory,  the  great  leading  lines  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
lengthened  or  diverted  from  the  most  suitable  location  in  oi-dor  to  meet  some  merely 
seotional  want  or  subserve  individual  advantage. 

The  subsidiary  railway  system  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  or  be  given  over  to 
private  control .  All  lines  should  be  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  system  and 
the  whole  country.  A  railway  and  road  system  of  the  entire  habitable  territory 
should  be  designed  so  as  to  meet,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  future  requirements 
of  the  country  and  its  future  occupants.  Each  line  of  communication  should  be  in  the 
right  place  and  of  the  proper  character;  and  whenever  constructed,  each  link  should  be 
established  so  as  to  form  a  pai't,  ultimately,  of  a  general  system. 

The  opportunity  now  presents  itself  of  establishing  the  traffic  communications  of 
a  vast  and  naturally  rich  country,  on  a  sound,  economic  basis.  If  the  opportunity 
be  neglected  or  evaded,  it  will  never  again  recur. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  firat  importance  that  the  Government  should  control  the 
location  and  construction  of  all  lines,  so  as  jealously  to  guard  that  the  streams  of 
traffic  that  will  be  created  will  not  be  diverted  from  Canadian  channels ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exact  that  no  railway  shall  be  established  which  shall  not  aid  in  the 
settlement  and  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  thut  no  line  shall  interfere  with 
another,  or  encroach  on  the  ten'itory  another  line  has  been  constructed  to  serve. 

If  the  opportunity  now  presented  of  establishing  a  railway  system  on  sound  prin- 
ciples be  allowed  to  pass  without  laying  down  a  wise  policy,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  predict  the  results.  The  evil  effects  of  neglect  will  not  end  with  this  century.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  true  intereste  of  the  country  be  consulted  and  the  proper 
policy  be  adopted,  Canada  will  enjoy  the  beneficial  effects  for  all  future  time. 

The  policy  followed  in  this  matter  will  in  no  s?  lall  degree  determine  the  future 
of  the  vast  territory  of  cultivable  land  which  has  recently  come  under  the  control  of 
Canada,  and  it  will  affect,  for  good  or  for  evil,  millions  of  British  subjects.  There 
are  two  classes  of  men  to  be  considered — the  investor  and  the  settler.  Naturally  we 
look  to  the  Mother  Country  for  some  of  its  surplus  capital  to  aid  in  establishing  our 
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great  continental  highways.  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  as,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  make 
the  investment  of  that  capital  safe  and  profitable?  By  opening  up  this  fertile 
territory  we  provide,  on  British  soil,  an  outlet  for  the  many  who  are  crowded  amid  a 
redundant  population.  We  find  employment  for  those  who  suffer  from  enforced 
idleness,  and  we  open  up  the  prospect  of  pi-osperity  to  all  who  are  willing  to  wait  for 
the  certain  reward  of  patient  toil,  frugality  and  industry.  There  will  no  longer  be 
need  for  such  to  turn  to  a  foreign  soil,  however  hospitable  it  may  be.  The  one 
change  necessary  will  be  simply  that  of  locality.  To  the  struggling  man  of  the  old 
world,  who  has  strength  and  courage,  we  can  offer  the  means  of  making  for  himself 
a  home.  To  all  such  we  can  offer  land  to  till  that  will  yield  a  generous  reward 
to  labour,  but  that  land  is  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  It  must  first  be  made 
accessible  and  the  means  provided  for  carry'ng  to  market  what  the  soil  will  produce. 
Moreover  in  laying  down  the  avenues  of  traffic  which  the  settlement  of  the  land  will 
necessitate,  we  should  take  every  precaution  to  keep  the  country  unburdened  by  a 
weight  of  debt  which  would  boar  heavily  in  any  quarter.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
fee'  called  upon  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire  to  open  up  the  vast  territory 
for  the  millions  who  are  to  occupy  it,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to 
follow  the  course  which  will  accomplish  this  result  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Accordingly  I  have  respectfully  to  recommend  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  railways  calculated  to  meet,  in  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  manner,  the  future  requirements  of  the  territory  as  far  as  they  can  now 
be  foreseen. 


6. — THS   PHTSIOAL  OUARAOTSB  OF   THS  OOUNTRT  AND   NKOKSSITT   FOB   FURTHER 

INFOBHATION. 

I  am  deeplii  sensible  of  the  weighty  responsibilities  and  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  this  undertaking.  In  designing  a  general  scheme  of  lines  of  com- 
munication for  BO  vast  a  field,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  have 
correct  information  of  the  general  character  and  natural  resources  of  every  portion 
of  the  .vbole  territory ;  and  it  must  be  carefully  examined  and  generalized  and  its 
merits  und  possibilities  earnestly  weighed. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  all  known  information  respecting  the  country 
within    the    limits  of  the  Prairie  iiegion.    To    make    it    easy  of  reference,  the 
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whole  region  has  been  subdivided  into  blocks,  bounded  by  each  separate  parallel 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  I  have  placed  side  by  side  the  descriptions  of  scientific 
travellers  and  all  statoraents  made  on  reliable  authority  which  are  available. 
Thu3  all  facts  collected  have  been  systematically  arranged,  and  the  result  is  sot 
forth  in  the  appendix.  A  map  has  also  been  prepared  on  which  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  indicate  generally  the  character  of  the  soil,  separating  that  of  more 
or  less  value  from  tracts  which  are  comparatively  worthless. 

It  will  be  seen  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  respecting  large  areas, 
and  it  is  this  information  which  I  suggest  should  be  obtained  in  the  coming  season  by 
careful  explorations  of  the  sections  where  our  knowledge  is  deficient.  This  or  some  other 
similar  method  of  systematically  arranging  the  facts  as  they  are  collected  can  alone 
give  moderately  correct  ideas  of  a  country  so  vast  iv  its  dimensions.  Some  miscon- 
ception, I  foar,  has  already  arisen  respecting  the  character  of  portions  of  the  Territory. 
Large  tracts  have  been  declared  worthless  on  very  slender  data,  and  equally  extensive 
areas  have  been  prononnced  to  be  of  the  greatest  fertility  on  insufficient  grounds. 

The  course  I  suggest  will  dispel  all  erroneous  opinions.  Moreover  correct  infor- 
mation is  indispensable  to  enable  us  to  mature  a  scheme  of  colonization  railways  for 
the  ultimate  development  of  every  considerable  tract  of  cultivable  and  habitable  land. 

6. — THE  EARLY  SBTABLISHMBNT  OF  COLONIZATION  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  PBAIRIS  RSOION. 

As  it  will  not  be  possible  to  mature  a  proper  scheme  of  railways  for  the 
whole  country  until  more  complete  information  is  gained  and  as  the  settlement  of 
vacant  lands  will  in  the  meantime  be  proceeded  with,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  regulations  and  conditions  which  in  view  of  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  colonization  railways,  should  I  think  be  at  once  enforced 

I.  That  in  all  free  grants  for  homesteads,  the  right  of  way  for  railway  track, 
(main  lines  or  branches)  space  for  snow-fences,  land  for  stations  and  approaches 
ftom  either  side,  be  reserved  and  that  no  compensation  be  payable  to  the  ^owner 
or  occupant  of  the  homestead. 

II.  That  in  disposing  of  farm  lands  by  sale,  the  same  reservations  be  made.  The 
compensation  to  be  reckoned  at  the  original  price  per  acre  which  the  purchaser  may 
have  paid  the  Land  Department  of  the  Dominion. 
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III.  That  in  the  event,  of  any  branch  lines  being  undertaken  by  private  com- 
panies the  following  provisions  be  enacted. 

(1.)  That  the  location  be  approved  by  the  Gbvernment  and  determined  byOi-der 
in  Oounoil. 

(2.)  That  in  all  fiillM  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  companies  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  it  bo  enacted  that  the  powers  granted  do  not  take  effect  unUi 
the  company  has  subscribed  sufficient  capital,  or  obtained  sufficient  municipal  assist- 
ance, or  otherwise  satisfied  the  Government  of  their  having  acquired  ample 
resources  to  complete  and  equip  the  length  of  line  they  may  have  undertaken,  or 
until  a  proclamation  be  issued  authorizing  them  to  proceed. 

(3.)  That  in  all  Bills,  as  above,  the  Government  shall  reserve  the  right  to  acquire 
the  railway  at  ten  per  cent,  above  its  actual  cost,  not  including  acy  assistance 
granted  by  the  Government  in  the  first  place. 

7. — THE  WESTBBN  TERMINUS  AND  THE  BOUTE  THBOUaH  BRITISH  OOLDBIBIA. 


During  last  Session  of  Parliament  I  was  called  upon  to  express  my  views  with 
rogai-d  to  the  question  of  a  terminus  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  location  of  ,the 
western  end  of  the  line. 

I  submitted  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  gain  full  and  complete 
imformation  regarding  a  northern  route  by  Peace  or  Pine  Biver,  and  the  vast 
territory  through  which  a  northern  route  has  been  proposed,  with  respect  to 
which  little  is  now  known. 

Tho  Government,  however,  deemed  it  essential  that  construction  should  com 
monce  without  further  delay  in  British  Columbia,  and  I  was  directed  to  state  the 
route,  which  under  the  circumstances,  I  would  advise  should  be  placed  under  contract. 

Accordingly,  I  recommended  that  if  no  jjostponement  for  further  examination 
could  bo  admitted,  and  if  tho  immediate  commencement  of  the  railway  was  imperative, 
that  tho  choice  should  fall  on  the  re  ate  by  the  Kivei-s  Thompson  and  Fi-asor  to 
Burrard  Inlet. 


^ 
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I  sabmittod  the  opinion,  that  raore  than  ono  line  through  Ounuda  to  the  Pacific 
might  ultimately  be  called  for ;  that  aa  far  as  colonization  of  the  vast  central  territory 
was  concerned,  it  was  of  little  consequence  which  was  firat  constructed,  but  that 
the  line  which  could  be  mo8t  Hpcodily  established  and  which  would  host  subserve  the 
general  intei-osts  of  the  Empire,  was  entitled  to  the  preference. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  every  route  that  has  been  projected.  Bat  on 
carefully  considering  the  engineering  and  commercial  features  in  each  case,  the  con- 
clusion was  forced  upon  my  mind  that  the  Railway  itself  would  be  least  difficult  to 
construct,  that  when  established  it  would  be  easiest  operat«d  and  that  general  interests 
would  be  most  consulted  by  following  the  route  to  Burrard  Inlet. 

The  route  to  Bun  ard  Inlet  was^chosen  and  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the 
work,  between  Yale  and  Lake  Kamloops,  were  invited,  but  nothing  furthei'  has  been 
done. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  selection  of  Burrard  Inlet  as  a  terminus  has  given 
general  satisfaction  in  British  Columbia.  On  the  contrary,  a  claim  has  been  advanced 
in  that  Pi-ovince  that  another  route  and  terminus  ai'e  preferable.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  if  additional  explorations  should  be  made,  and  more  complete  information 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  northern  country ;  so  that  it  may  be  definitely  determined 
if  a  route  more  desirable  can  be  found. 

Accoi-dingly,  1  suggest  that  the  unexplored  region,  lying  between  Fort  Connelly 
and  Fort  McLeod,  in  British  Columbia,  and  those  large  tracts  of  vacant  territory  east 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  the  latitude  of  Peace  River,  which  have  never  yet  been 
traversed  by  scientific  travellers,  bo  explored  and  accurate  data  obtuinod  respecting 
the  feasibility  of  a  railway  through  that  region  to  the  Pacific  coast. 


8. — IU£   ESTABLISHMENT  OF   THE   TRUNK   LINE   BETWEEN   LAKE  SUPEBIOK  AND 

MANITOBA. 

I  have  always  attached  great  importance  to  the  endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
location  attainable  foi'  the  railway.  1  have  elsewhere  described  the  eiforts  which 
have  been  made  from  the  commencement  of  the  survey,  to  obtain  a  lino  favorable  for 
cheap  transportation. 


10 


In  my  report  of  January  26, 18t4,  the  subject  was  fully  dincusHed.    I  then  said : — 

"  One  of  the  questions  which  will  undoubtedly  force  itself  on  public  attention 
when  the  Prairie  Kegion  begins  to  raise  a  surplus  tor  exportation,  will  bo  the  cheap 
transportation  of  products  to  the  east.  Looking  to  this  view  of  the  question,  tbo 
importance  of  a  location  which  will  secure  the  lightest  gradients  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion is  manifest. 

"  The  gradients  and  alignments  of  a  railway  have  much  to  do  with  its  capacity 
for  business,  and  the  cost  of  working  it.  It  is  well  known  that  by  attention  to  these 
features,  in  locating  a  line,  it  is  quite  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  double  the  trans- 
porting capacity  of  a  railway,  and  very  largely  reduce  the  cost  of  conveying  freight 
over  it. 

"  That  portion  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic  iiailway  between  Eod  River  and  tho 
navigable  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  where  the  utmost 
attention  should  bo  paid  to  its  engineering  features.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  this  location  to  the  lowest  figure  is  a  question  which  affects  tho 
future  of  tho  country,  as  upon  it,  to  a  large  extent,  depends  the  settlement  of  the 
western  prairies. 

"  The  more  this  portion  of  tho  railway  can  be  made  to  convey  cheaply  tho  pro- 
ducts of  tho  soil  to  tbo  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  more  will  the  field  bo 
extended  within  which  farming  operations  can  be  carried  on  with  profit  on  the  fertile 
plains. 

"  The  information  obtained  suggests  that  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  maximum 
easterly  ascending  graUients  between  Manitoba  and  Lake  Superior,  within  tho  limit 
of  26  foot  to  tho  mile,  u  maximum  not  half  so  great  as  that  which  obtains  on  tho 
majority  of  the  railways  on  tho  continent. 

"  I  think  the  line  should  be  located  so  as  to  have  the  best  possible  alignment, 
with  no  heavier  gradients  than  tho  ma.rimura  referred  to.  But  tho  importance  of 
securing  th  J  benefits  of  an  unbroken  steam  communication  it  the  eai  liest  possible 
moment  ar-  so  groat  that  1  consider  that  it  would  be  advisab'o,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  construe  the  cheapest  possible  lino.  While  aahering  to  the  permantnt  location  in 
the  main,  1  would,  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  tho  desired  object,  rcjommend  the 


Id 


coDstraotion  of  a  cheap  temporary  line,  avoiding  for  the  present  all  coutly  permanent 
works  that  would  retard  its  completion.  In  order  to  gain  access  to  the  country  as 
speedily  and  cheaply  as  possible,  it  might  indeed  become  necessary  to  overcome 
special  difficulties  by  adopting  temporarily,  for  short  diHtances,  deviations  from  the 
true  location  with  heavy  undulating  gradients  and  Hharp  curvature.  I  have  no 
reason,  however,  to  think  that  this  expedient  would  frequently  be  required.  I  am 
satisfied  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  Lake  Superior  and  Manitobai 
the  permanent  location  may  be  substantially  adhered  to." 

The  whole  of  the  railway  between  Fort  William  and  Selkirk,  in  length  410  miles, 
is  now  under  contract.  It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  nm  enabled  to  point  to 
a  table  of  the  gradients  which  have  been  definitely  establish^  in  this  length.  Under 
the  conti'acts  which  have  been  entered  into,  these  favorable  gradients  are  to  be 
carried  into  execution  without  having  recourse  to  the  temporary  expedients  which  I 
thought  necessary  to  suggest  five  years  ago. 

Summary  of  QradienU,  Fort  William  to  Selkirk. 

Ascending  Easterly.  Feet  per  Mile.    No.  of  Miles. 

Bise -10  to -20  per  cent. about    6  to  10        38-52 

do    -20  to -30     do        10  to  16        17-11 

do   '30  to -40     do        16  to  21        42-97 

do    -40  to -60     do        21  to  26-4     80-11      178.71 

Level 108-06      108.06 

Ascending  Westerly.                              Feet  per  Mile.  No.  of  Miles. 

KIhc  -10  to    -20  per  cent about     5  to  10  28-51 

do    -20  to    -30      do         10  to  16  10-91 

do    -30  10    -40      do        16  to  21  9-74 

do    '40  to    -50      do        21  to  26  12-83 

do    -50to    -60      do        26  to  32  6-82 

do    -6010    -70      do        32  to  37  10-66 

do    •70to    -80      do        37  to  42  12-76 

do    -80  to  1-00      do         42  to  52-8     310J      123.23 

Total  miles 410-00     410.00 
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In  determining  tho  grndientH  the  rule  haH  boon  laid  down  to  equate  them  with 
the  curviiture,  so  thut  whoa  whivrp  curvoe  wore  called  for  by  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  tho  inclinationa  of  tho  lino  would  in  those  cases  be  proportionately 
reduced. 

The  practical  effect  of  a  sharp  curve  on  a  maximum  gradient  is  to  make  the 
gradient  heavier  by  reducing  the  cU'ectivo  power  of  u  locomotive  making  the  ascent, 
thus  preventing  the  puHsage  of  full  loaded  trains  ovo"  tho  line.  The  object  hns  been, 
whatever  the  curvature,  to  secure  a  degree  of  inclination  which  in  no  case  would 
exceed,  on  tangents,  264  feet  per  mile  ascending  easterly,  or  in  the  direction  of 
heavy  traffic.  The  contract  protilos  of  tho  lino  over  the  110  miles  from  Fort  William 
to  Selkirk  establishes  that  this  object  has  been  substantially  secured.  Only  at  one 
point  (eighteen  miles  out  of  Fort  William)  has  the  locating  engineer  neglected  to 
enforce  this  rule.  I  greatly  regret  that  such  is  the  case  as  it  will  involve  an  expen- 
diture to  remedy  tho  defect  greater  than  would  have  been  called  for  in  tho  first  place, 
when  the  cost  would  have  been  comparatively  trifling. 

With  the  exception  referred  to  corrected,  the  portion  of  the  Pacific  Rjiilway 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Manitoba  is  thus  finally  established  with  extremely 
favorable  engineering  features,  and  it  may  be  claimed  that  when  completed  under 
existing  contracts,  it  will  bo  available  for  conveying  the  products  of  the  soil  from  the 
Prairie  Eegiou  to  Lake  Superior,  at  tho  cheapest  possible  rates. 

As  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  Railway  must,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  form  the 
great  outlet  of  much  of  the  Prairie  Region,  the  favorable  ohai'aoter  for  cheap  trans- 
portation which  has  I>con  secured  for  it  cannot  bo  over-rated.  Indeed  upon  tliis 
important  condition  very  largely  depends  tho  successful  settlement  of  the  vast  fertile 
plains  and  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  future  settlers. 

0.    TUB    COST   UP    THE    HAILWAV    TlloM    t'OIlT    WILLIAM    XU    SELKIllfi:. 


I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  closer  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  portion  of 
tho  line  from  Fort  William  to  Selkirk  than  hitherto  has  been  practicable. 


Estimate. 

Grading,  bridging,   tracklaying  and  ballasting,  under   existing  con- 
tracts, say 812,000,000 

Rails  and  fastenings 3,000,000 

Boiling  stock  station  and  terminal  accommodation,  engineering  and 

contingencies < H,000,000 

Total  Estimated  Cost  818,000,000 


In  this  Estimate  I  have  made  allowances  for  necessary  Station  and  Terminal 
services,  and  also  for  an  equipment  of  Rolling  Stock,  The  latter  on  the  same  scale  as 
CD  the  Intercolonial  Bail  way. 

This  brings  the  approximate  cost,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  ascertained,  in  round 
figures  to  eighteen  million  dollars  for  the  whole  410  miles,  averaging  close  on  $44,000 
per  mile.  The  estimate  is  somewhat  higher  than  was  expected ;  the  increase  is  owing 
to  the  extremely  rugged  and  rocky  character  of  the  country  traversed  east  and  west 
of  Bat  Portage.  The  average  cost  reckoned  by  sections,  ranges  from  $27,210  to 
#83,059  per  mile.  But  for  the  rocky  district  covered  by  contracts  Nos.  42  and  15,  the 
average  per  mile  would  have  been  $31,390.  The  variable  character  of  the  country 
traversed  by  the  line  and  the  difficulties  met  on  each  of  the  six  contract  sections 
may  be  judged  from  tho  following  calculation  of  averages : — 


Estimated  Average  Cost  per  Mile  by  Sections. 

Length.  Per  Mile. 

Contract  No.  13 32  (!0  miles,  —  average  $28,026 

do      No.  25 8024    do  do  32,087 

do      No.  41 118-03    d.)  do  34,387 

do      No.  42 ()0-48    do  do  80,3(J4 

do   No.  15 3G'27  do  do  83,059 

do   No.  14  7«:iS  do  do  27,210 


Average  for  the  whole  410-00  miles „.  $43,902 
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10. — THE   CONTRACTS  ENTERED  INTO. 

The  several  contracts  for  the  supply  of  material  or  the  execution  of  work  to 
the  present  date,  nurrbor  in  all  forty-two;  of  these,  Nos.  1  to  31,  inclusive,  were 
referred  to  in  my  report  of  February,  1818;  and  described  (p.  383)  in  an  Appendix. 

Since  that  date  the  following  have  been  entered  into : — 

Contract  No.    5a  For  exter  ion  of  Pembina  Branch  from  St.  Boniface  to 
SellU-k. 

do  32a  For  the  erection  of  station-houses.  Prince  Arthur  District. 

do  33    For  grading,  bridging  and  track-laying,  Pembina  Branch, 

from  St.  Boniface  to  Emerson. 

do  34  For  transportation  of  rails  to  Manitoba. 

do  35  For  furnishing  spikes. 

do  36  For  supplying  ties  in  Manitoba. 

do  37  For  the  Georgian  Bay  Branch. 

do  38  For  converting  Neebing  Hotel  into  oflSces. 

do  39    For  the  transportation  of  rails  from  Esquiraalt  and  Nanaimo 

to  Yale,  B.C. 

do  40    For  the  erection  of  Engine-house,  at  Selkirk. 

do  41     For  grading,  ballasting  and  track-laying,  English  Eiver  to 

Eagle  Rivor  (Tender  A). 

do  4iJ    For  gratling,  ballasting    and  track-laying.  Eagle  iliver   to 

Koewatin  (Tender  B). 

A  description  of  these  several  conti-acts,  with  rates  and  prices,  the  amounts  paid 

to  3l8t  December  last,  and  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  expenditure  envolved,  will 

be  found  in  the  appendix. 

I  have  also  attached  my  report  on  surveying  operations  and  construction  for  the 
past  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SANDFORD  FLEMINd, 

Engineer- in-Chief. 
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APPENDIX   No.    I. 


THE   PHYSICAL  CHARACTER    OF    THE  PRAIRIE   REGION   OBTAINED 

FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 


The  Prairie  Region  has  been  arbitrarily  defined  in  previous  reports  as  extending 
from  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  British  Columbia  to  a  line  drawn  northerly  and 
southerly  from  Lake  Winnipeg.  This  great  central  area  of  Canada  is  not  all  prairie, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  especially  towaixls  the  south,  is  of  a  prairie 
character;  in  other  parts  much  of  the  Territory  consists  of  woodland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, held  convenient  to  retain  for  the  whole  e^itent  the  term  of '  Prairie  Region.' 

The  information  in  the  following  pages,  compiled  under  instructions  from  the 
Engineer-in-Chief,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kidont,  C.B.,  is  designed  to  embrace  all  impor- 
tant facts  found  on  record,  respecting  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  Territory. 

Itjs  not  claimed  that  the  accompanying  map  is  absolutely  correct ;  an  attempt 
has  been  made  simply  to  show  all  the  routes  followed  by  scientific  travellers,  and  to 
distinguish  the  general  character  of  the  soil,  as  described  by  them,  and  set  forth  in 
the  following  pages.  The  portions  of  the  country  left  antinted  on  the  map,  so  far 
as  known,  have  not  been  visited  by  Explorei-s,  and  no  definite  knowledge  of  thorn 
has  yet  been  obtained. 
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EXPLANATORY    NOTE. 

The  whole  Territory  is  divided  into  sections,  each  section 
one  degree  of  Longitude  in  breadth  by  one  degree  of  Latitude 
in  length. 

The  numerals  in  the  margin,  in  a  fractional  form,  thus  — • 

indicate  the  particular  section  in  each  case.     The  numerator 
referring  to  the  Latitude  and  the  denominator  to  the  Longitude. 

Thus  "  59  "  means  the  space  lying  between  the  59th  and 
60th  parallels  of  Latitude,  while  "  100 "  refers  to  the  space 
between  the  looth  and  loist  meridian. 

The  numbers  printed  in  red  on  the  accompanying  map 
indicate   the   several   sections.- 


vnoM  THE    lOOni  to    the   120tii  meridian,  anij  uetween   the  r)!)Tii  AND  60tii 

PARALLELS    OF    LATITUDE. 

59 

100  Nothing  reliable  known. 

5?_ 

10 1  Nothing  reliable  known. 

102  Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 

103  Nothing  reliable  known. 


3S 
1 1 


t1 


59 

104 

Nothing  reliable  known 

59 

105 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 

106 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 

107 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 

108 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 

109 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 

no 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 

1 1  I  The  Slave  River  flows  to  the  north  throucjli  the  centre  of  this   section, 

draining  the  waters  from  Athabasca  Lake  and  Poaco  River  into  the  Groat  Slave 
Lake,  down  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  following  information  is  limited  to   the  country  bordering  on  the 
river  which  is  the  line  of  travel  generally  followed  :— 


Richardsc.,  Arctic  Search  Hxpedition,  Vol  L,  p.  137  and  148. 

"Granite  knolls  show  themselves  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  banks  of  Slave 
river  In  several  places  ledges  of  rock  cross  the  river  and  form  rapids.  Limo- 
stOHb  cliffs  also  appear."     No  doscrij)tion  is  given  of  the  interior  of  this  country. 

"  At  Salt  River,  a  tributary  of  Slave  River,  about  100  miles  north  of  Fort 
Chepewyan,  seven  or  eight  copious  salt  springs  deposit,  over  a  clayey  plain, 
much  pure  common  salt." 

59. 

1  I  2  The  Peace    River    touches    the  south-west  corner  of  this  section.     See 

section  ^, 

59 

113  The  Poaco  River  crosses  the  south-east  angle  of  this  section .  See  section  •^. 

59 

114  Nothing  reliable  known. 
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59 

"5 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 
ii6 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 
117 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 
118 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

59 
119 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

f!r 


FROM  THK   100th   to   THE    120tH  MERIDIAN,      .ND    BETWEEN   TUB   58tII    AND  59TH 

PABALLELS  OF    LATITUDE. 
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I 


I 
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58 

100 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

58 

lOI 

Nothing  i-eliable  known. 

58 

102 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

58 
103 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

58 

104 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

58 

105 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

58 

106 

Nothing  reliable  known. 

ll 
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107  Ifothing  reliable  known. 

1?- 

108  Nothing  reliable  known. 


Nothing  reliable  known. 
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1 10  The  BiVER  Athabasca  flows  into  Athabasca  Lake  in  this  section,  and  is  on 
the  route  travelled  by  Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie  and  others  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
vid  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  to  the  Pacific  vid  Peace  Eiver. 

Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie. 

In  the  journal  of  his  celebrated  travels  in  1792,  and  following  years,  refer- 
ring to  this  place,  says  that  "'Athabasca'  in  the  Knisteneaux  language 
implies  a  flat,  low,  swampy  country." 

Sir  John  Bichardaon,  Arctic  Search  Exp..,  Vol  I,  p.  132-133. 

Lake  Athabasca  is  estimated  by  Capt.  Lefroy  to  be  600  feet  above  the  sea. 

"  Much  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cbepewyan  is  composed 
of  rounded  knolls  of  granite  nearly  destitute  of  soil,  and  many  of  them  smooth 
and  polished.  Those  rocks  extend  along  the  north  shore,  and  rise  in  the  interior 
to  a  height  of  400  to  600  feet. 

Plumbago  of  excellent  quality  has  been  found  on  the  shores  of  this  lake. 

A  delta,  intersected  by  several  channels,  exists  at  the  junction  of  Peace  River 
with  Athabasca  Lake  and  its  outlet. 


the  River  Athabasca, 
is  from   2   to   6   foot 


Macoun  Geol.  Rep.,  1815-16,  p.  91. 

In  writing  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of 
states  that  for  25  miles  south  of  lake  the  land 
above  the  water,  end  is  subjected  to  floods. 

"All  this  immense  delta,  including  Lakes  Claire  and  Mamawa  and  their 

bordering  marshes,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Peace  River  Valley  below  Peace 

-    Point  may  be  called  a  delta,  or  the  Delta  of  the  Rivers  Peace  and  Athabasca.', 

III  Macoun  Qeol.  Rep.,  19,15-16,  p.  168  and  165. 

The  Arthabasca  flows  northerly  through  the  eastern  portion.  Mr.Macoun,who 
travelled  up  the  river  in  a  canoe,  states  that  above  the  Delta,  the  true  bank  of 
the  river,  about  12  feet  high,  was  composed  of  red  sand,  and  clothed  with  a 
forest  of  Banksian  pine  and  aspen,  the  former  being  most  conspicuous. 

The  width  of  river  is  from  250  to  300  yards.  The  river  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year  adds  new  material  to  the  land  along  its  margin,  and  thus  builds  up 
its  banks.  This  seems  to  be  of  constant  occurrence  on  Peace  and  Arthabasca 
River8,after  entering  the  Delta.  Willow,  Balsam,  Poplar  and  Spruce  make  up  the 
forest  in  the  above  order  according  to  the  age  of  the  land.  At  about  50  miles 
from  the  Lake  the  banks  rise  to  40  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  forest  hero  is 
of  Banksian  Pino  and  Aspen.    The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  eastern  bank 
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of  tho  river  here  is  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  the  Banksian  Fine 
always  indicates  a  poor,  sandy  soil.  The  Islands  have  rich  soil  and  are  well 
suited  for  hay  and  vegetables. 

FoKT  Chipbwyan. 

Tho  vicinity  shows  glaciated,  laurentian  rocks, with  small  growth  of  Banksian 
Pino.  At  French  Mission,  two  miles  from  Port,  tho  soil  is  poor,  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  humus,  but  every  thing  planted  seems  to  flourish. 

112         The  Peace  River    traverses    the    northern  portion  of  this  section,  and 
passes  through  the  Delta,  as  described  in  section  ■^, 


'  '3  Macom  Geol.  Rep.  1875-76,  pp.  162-163. 
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Bapid  Bouill£  Peace  Biver. 

"  Fine  white  gypsum  crops  out,  and  continues  as  the  lowest  rook  in  the 
section  for  tho  next  20  miles."  After  passing  the  rapid  tho  river  is  more  con- 
fined, the  islands  less  numerous  and  the  bank  higher. 


1 14  Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie. 


Falls  of  Peace  Biver. 


The  river  here  400  yards  broad ;  falls  20  feet  high.  The  country  from  mouth 
of  river  to  falls  is  low,  and  except  in  a  few  open  parts  covered  with  grass,  is 
clothed  with  woods.  Where  the  banks  are  low  the  soil  is  good,  and  where 
elevated  display  face  of  yellowish  clay.  On  the  line  of  falls  on  either  side  of 
river  very  extensive  plains  are  said  to  exist,  which  afford  pasture  for  herds  of 
bu£falo. 

Macmm  Qeol.  Sep.,  1876-76,  pp.  88-89, 161. 

At  the  Little  Bed  Biver  "  the  country  is  not  more  than  50  feet  above  the  river, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  plain,  extending  to  the  north  to  the 
Cariooeuf  Mountains,  said  to  bo  40  miles  distant." 

The  falls  of  the  Peace  Biver  ai-e  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Little 
Bed  Biver.  "At  present  (15th  August)  the  fall  is  15  feet,  but  at  high  water  can- 
not be  half  as  much." 

"  16th  August,  vegetation  inuicates  even  warmer  climate  than  at  Port 
Vermilion."  "  Summer  frosts  never  do  any  harm  here,  and  soil  is  of  first-class 
quality." 

"  Between  Little  Bed  Biver  and  Bapid  Bouill6,  country  along  bank  seems  to 
be  low,  alluvial  plains  with  soil  of  surpassing  richness." 


1 15  Macom  Qeol  Rep.,  1875-76,;).  160. 


Fort  Vermilion  to  Little  Bed  Biver. 

"The  river  is  over  1,000  yards  in  width,"  becoming  wider  and  filled  with 
islands,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  its  breadth. 
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51 

116  Macoun  Geol.  Rep.,  \816-'76,p.  159. 

Fort  Vermilion. 

The  soil  is  of  the  very  best  description,  evidently  alluvium,  but  depth  not 
determined  ;  on  immediate  bank  of  river,  subsoil  is  of  chiy  and  gravel,  ofion  of 
a  reddish  colour.  About  -J-  mile  from  the  river  the  land  rises  ahout  oO  feet  witli 
increased  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Although  2°  north  of  St.  John,  hailoy  and 
vegetables  wore  much  further  advanced.  Barley  sown  on  8th  JLiy  was  cut  Gtli 
August,  having  been  in  the  ground  just  ninety  days  ;  grains  largo  and  oC 
beautiful  colour.  Turnips  and  early  rose  potatoes  large,  with  indications  of 
heavy  crops.  The  whole  country  round  this  point  is  a  plain,  elevated  from  50 
to  100  foot  above  the  river.  From  frequent  enquiries  as  to  character  at  distance 
from  river,  it  is  believed  to  be  exactly  like  that  soon  at  Fort  Vermilion.  The 
country  intervening  between  this  and  the  Cariboeuf  Mountains,  seemed  level  or  to 
slope  gradually  up  towards  mountains,  and  as  far  as  oye  could  see  was  covered 
with  aspen  foi-est  with  occasional  groups  of  spruce.  "  No  frosts  had  occurred 
at  Vermilion  since  May  ;  often  whole  seasons  pass  without  frost  from  early 
in  May  till  lato  in  October." 

Peace  Eiver  is  here  over  3,000  feet  wide. 

5i 

117  The  Peace  Eiver  traverses  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  this  section. 
All  travellers  through  this  region  appear  to  have  followed  the  river,  and  their 
observations  are  confined  to  the  immediate  banks. 

Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie. 

In  this  section  the  "  Old  Establishment,"  probably  old  Fort  Vermilion,  was 
situated.  Here  Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie  wintered  in  17!)2-3,  and  conscqiiently  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  knowing  the  country  in  this  quarter.  He  describes  the 
river  banks  in  this  locality  as  being  30  feethiga.  "  On  either  side  of  the  river 
are  extensive  plains,  and  opposite  our  present  situation  are  beautiful  meadows 
and  groves  of  poplar."  He  relates  that  "  in  1788  a  small  spot  was  cleared, 
and  sown  with  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots  and  parsnips ;  the  fire,t  grew  large 
andthe  others  thrived  well." 


Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing'reliable  known. 


FROM  100th  to  120th  meridian,  and  between  the   67th  and  58th 

PARALLELS   OP   LATITUDE. 


100  Nothing  reliable  known. 
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lOI  Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known, 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  relioble  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known, 
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109         Nothing  reliable  known. 

SI 

no  Nothing  reliable  known. 

III         The  Athabasca  runs  through  the  eastern  half  of  this  section. 
Macoun  Geo.  Sep.,  1815-16,  pp.  1Q9-110-111,  and  93. 

The  river  banks  about  50  feet  high.  Country  for  50  miles  below  the 
Forks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  evidently  very  good  ;  confirmed  by  Jbotanical 
observations ;  dry  limestone  soil  of  excellent  quality  and  well  suited  for  agri- 
culture. 

"  Noted  every  species  of  plant.  Out  of  217  species,  186  were  representa* 
tives  of  Ontario  flora,  showing  there  was  not  a  single  species  to  indicate  a 
northern  latitude.  Of  the  remaining  31  species,  all  except  two  belong  to  the 
prairie  and  forest  lands  along  the  Saskatchewan.  The  familiar  eastern  species 
were  in  their  usual  locations,  and  nothing  but  the  everlasting  spruce  and  aspen 
forest  reminded  the  traveller  that  he  was  nearly  800  miles  north  of  Ottawa." 

"  Spruce  forest  moans  a  damp  soil  with  moss  as  principal  undergrowth  ; 
while  aspen  represents  the  diy  open  forest,  and  whenever  the  spruce  forest  is 
destroyed  the  other  takes  its  place." 

Seventeen  miles  below  the  Forks  found  bituminous  shales  and  tar  oozing 
from  the  bank  of  river.  "  Mr.  Moborly  states  that  tar  beds  extended  up  the  Atha- 
basca to  near  mouth  of  Lac  la  Biche  Kiver,"  We  also  passed  tar  springs  on 
Clear  Water  Eiver,  ten  miles  above  Forks. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
Nothing  reliable  l<nown. 
Nothing  reliable  itnovvn. 
Nothing  reliable  known. 
Nothing  reliable  known. 
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The  Peace  River  passes  through  the  north-western  portion  of  this  section. 

Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie. 

Left  the  "  Old  Establishment"  in  May,  1Y93,  and  proceededjup  the  Peace 
River  on  his  journey  to  tho  Pacific.  Ho  states  that  at  17  miles  above  Old 
Establishment  the  banks  of  river  are  steep  and  hilly,  displaying  a  face  of  several 
strata  of  reddish  earth  and  brown  stone,  bitumen  and  greyish  earth,  and  below 
water  a  rod  stone.     Ho  also  saw  several  salt  springs. 

The  whole  country  was  very  beautiful  with  exuberant  vegetation  and  groves 
of  poplar;  on  the  east,  a  range  of  hills,  several  covered  with  white  spruce'and 
soft  birch. 

At  50  miles  further,  the  forest  consisted  of  spruce,  birch  and  the  largest 
poplar  he  had  over  seen.  Beyond  this,  ho  describes  very  little  of  the  character 
of  Peace  River  country,  his  journal  being  taken  up  more  with  the  incidents  of 
travel  along  the  river  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 

The  river  winds  into  the  south-eastern  corner  of  this  section. 

Mat.m  Geol.  Rep.,  1875-76,  j?.  158. 

Battle  River  Post  on  the  Peace  River. 

Tlie  land  in  this  neighbourhood   is  astonishingly  rich  and  fit  to  produce  any- 
thing.   Prom  this  westward  the  country  is  not  known. 


Nothing  reliable  known. 
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FROM  THB  IOOtII  XO  TUE    1218T    MERiniAN,    AND    nETWEEN   THE    5(>TU   AND    57tII 

PARALLELS  OF   LATITUDE. 


56 


i;i  I 
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100 

Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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105 

Noth..._      "able  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known , 
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107 

Nothing  reliable  known. 
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108  -Macoun  Geo.  Sep.,  ISTii-tC,  p.  176. 

Paesed  along  Buflfalo  Lake  at  south-west  corner  of  this  section,  and 
describes  the  country  as  peat  bog,  and  marsh. 

TO9  Macoun  Geol.  Eep.,  1875-76,  p;?.  94,  173,  175  and  177. 

Passed  through  this  section  diagonally  along  the  general  line  of  travel. 

Banksian  Pine,  indicating  a  sandy  soil  apptar  on  the  Clear  Water  River 
in  this  section. 

The  country  rises  very  rapidly  after  leaving  the  Athabasca,  und  the  river 
passes  through  canyons,  forming  large  rapids,  the  limestone  rook  rising  verti- 
cally to  a  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet  above  the  stream,  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  becoming  500  fee:  high.  The  scenery  here  is  finer  than  any 
thing  seen  since  leaving  the  River  Thompson,  of  British  Columbia.  The  rock 
of  this  locality  is  in  appearance  like  the  Niagara  limestone,  as  seen  at  Owen 
iSound.    Sulphur  springs  also  are  found  here. 
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POHTAOE  La  Loohk 


"  Is  tho  height  of  huid  bolwoon  tlio  McKonzio  uikI  Churchill  Rivors."  The 
portage  in  Iohh  than  12  miloM  long  ;  on  lovol  jtlatoaii  ahovo  tho  livor  tho  vege- 
tation cliangoH  and  tho  Hiirf'aco  U  either  swampy  iind  covered  with  lilack  spruce 
or  dry  and  sandy  with  Banksian  pine.  This  being  on  tho  gieat  thoroughfare  to 
the  north,  horses  are  generally  kept  on  this  jtortago  f'oi-  tho  transfer  of 
goods,  &c. 

Methy  Lake 

Is  600  feet  above  tho  Clear  Water;  the  country  wet  and  cold;  many  boulders 
on  surface;  land  generally  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  potatoes  grown,  but  had  been 
kill  i"  by  frost  this  year,  1875,  on  9th  September  (in  Manitoba,  however,  thoy 
had  been  killed  21st  August).     Barley  had  been  grown  the  preceding  year. 

"  In  the  country  between  Portage  La  Loche  and  Buffalo  Lake  occur  peat 
bogs  of  good  quality,  and  extensive  marshes." 

Mr.  H.  J.  Moterly,  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  has  resided  at 
Fort  McMurray,  P'orks  of  Athabasca  and  Clear  Water,  for  many  years,  fur- 
nished Mr.  Marcus  Smith  with  a  ske'ch  map  of  the  country  between  the  109th  and 
115th  meridians,  and  from  Lac  la  Biche  north  to  the  Forks  of  the  Athabasca 
and  Clear  Water  Rivers,  which  tract  he  has  traversed  in  several  directions. 

The  information  convoyed  by  this  map  is  rather  general  and  difficult  to 
locate  with  accuracy,  but  perhaps  it  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  this  region.  It  will  accordingly  be  referred  to  in  some  of  the  following 
notes. 


n,  and 


Moberly's  Map 

Shows  a  large  swamp,  without  timber  from  Methy  Lake  westward  about 
20  miles  in  width. 

1 10  Macmm  Geol  Sep.,  1815-16,  p.  ITS. 

The  Clear  Water  Etver. 
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Running  across  the  northern  portion  of  this  section  "is  very  crooked,  with 
gently  sloping  banks,  which  rise  to  at  least  200  feet,  and  aro  clothed  with 
aspen  on  both  sides."  Ascending  tho  liver  tho  balsam  fir  bocomes  (juite  com- 
mon, and  more  spruce  appears.  All  the  land  seen  for  some  distance  above  the 
Forks  was  fit  for  agriculture ;  Grindstones  aro  obtuined  here  by  the  II.  B.  Co. 

Moberly's  Map. 

The  Pembina^River  is  shown  to  run  north-westerly  through  this  section,  and 
to  empty  into  the  Clear  Water  about  15  miles  east  of  the  "  Forks."  Poplars  and 
cypress  occur  to  the  west  of  the  Pembina  River,  a  large  swamp,  without  timber, 
occupying  the  central  portion  of  section,  and  or  '  ^  western  side  a  small  lake, 
cypress,  pine,  and  some  small  swamps. 
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TII  Macom  Geo.  Sep.,  1B15-16,  p.  171-172. 

FOBKS   OF   THE   ATHABASCA  AND   ClBAR   WaTER  RiVERS. 

"  Mr.  Moberly,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Hudson's  Bay  Post,  at  this  place,8tate8 
that  his  wheat  and  barley  were  superb,  and  that  the  country  round  the  Porks 
was  well  suited  for  farming  purposes.  About  a  mile  above  the  Forks  on 
the  Clear  Water,  is  a  beautiful  praii-io  on  which  groat  quantities  of  hay  were 
cut  with  a  reaper.  The  Hudson's  J?ay  Company  could  rai.se  enough  wheat  here 
to  supply  the  demands  of  all  their  Posts  in  the  North.  The  frost  occurred  on 
the  9th  September.  Mr.  Moberly  mentioned  a  spring  15  miles  south  of  the 
Forks,  on  the  Athabasca,  with  very  strong  brine,  and  also  another  the  same 
distance  below  the  Forks. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  now  (1876;  building  a  steamboat  at  the 
Forks  to  navigate  Athabasca  River  and  Lake  and  the  Peace  River  as  far  as  the 
Chute,  and  Slave  River  to  the  portages.  Another  steamer  below  the  portages 
on  Slave  River  would  give  uninterupted  navigation  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  while 
another  on  Peace  River  above  the  Chutes  could  lun  to  Hudson's  Hope,  thus 
forming  navigation  of  over  2,000  miles. 


Moherly's  Map 

Shows  swamp,  without  timber  about  12  miles  in  diameter,  south-east  of 
the  Forks,  and,  on  trail  running  south  from  Hudson  Bay  Post  at  the  Forks,  20 
miles  of  poplar  and  cypress,  with  a  few  swamps  and  creeks  ;  a  large  swamp 
without  timber  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Athabasca,  and  extending  for  15 
miles  southerly  to  an  extensive  area  of  Rocky  hills,  enclosing  swamps,  which 
occupies  the  southern  portion  of  section.  The  sides  of  these  hills  are  thickly 
wooded  with  pine  and  poplar. 

56 

112  Moherly's  Map. 

In  the  nort!  ern  part  of  this  section,  a  large  swamp  without  wood  is  .shown 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  Atliaijasva.  Old  Fort  River  pluses  through  the 
southern  part,  flowing  westerly  into  the  Athabasca;  and,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  a  belt  ol  dry  land  in  the  south-west  angle  of  section. 

113  Moherly's  Map. 

In  the  north-oast  part  of  section,  "Timber  Mountain"  is  shown, and  in  the 
southern  portion  "  High  Ridges  or  the  Buttulo  Mountains." 

114  Nothing  reliable  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 


Nothing  reliable  known. 
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117  Messrs.  Horetzky  and  Macoun  entered  this  section  at  the  south-east  corner, 

and  travelled  north-westerly,  striking  the  Peace  Eivor  a  low  miles  below  the 
moatb  of  Smoky  River. 

Horetzky  Pac.  By.  Sep.,  1874,  p.  46. 

"  PeaobBiver  was  reached  after  traversing  75  miles  (by  account)  of  a  very 
fine  country,  generally  easy  and  level  and  of  excellent  soil,  in  great  part 
timbered  with  poplar,  spruce  and  some  tamarac." 

Valley  of  Peace  River  at  least  two  miles  wide  and  some  750  feet  deep. 

Marcoun — Pac.  Ry.  Rep.,  1874,  ^j?.  70,  82. 

Between  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  Peace  River,  at  mouths  of  Heart  and 
Smoky  Rivers : — 

"Distance  about  70  miles,  throu'jfh  a  level  country-  gently  rolling  in  parts, 
but  without  11  hill.  For  last  thirty  miles  most  lovely  country,  being  part  prairie 
and  part  aspon  forest."  "Level  country  on  this  portage  is  said  to  extend  across 
Smoky  River  to  Rocky  Mountains,  180  miles."  Vegetation  similar  to  that 
round  Edmonton. 

Selwyn.  Qeol.  Rep.,  1875-76,  p.  56  to  60. 

Hudson  Bay  Pout,  on  left  bank  of  river,  two  miles  above  mouth  of  Smoky 
River. 

"  The  bank  of  Peace  River  is  here  40  feet  high,  of  coarse  rounded  gravel 
and  sand.  From  top  of  bank  a  well-grassed  level  plane  extends  for  250  yards, 
to  base  of  rounded  grafsy  hills,  which  rise  steeply  to  .500  or  600  feet  above  river, 
and  then  stretch  away  in  a  vast  roiling  pr.iirie  dotted  with  groves  of  spruce  and 
poplar." 

"  Looking  across  Peace  River  to  the  south  and  south-east,  general  outline 
and  elevation  of  the  country  docs  not  dirt'er  from  that  on  the  north  side,  but 
in  place  of  open,  grassy  hills  and  ligl\tly  wooded  dells,  an  uniformly  and 
apparently  pretty  thickly  wooded  country  extends  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  i-each." 

"  ?.;ain  channel  of  river  at  the  Fork  is  400  to  500  yards  wide." 

"Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  August  were  the  hottest  days  experienced ; 
thermometer  reached  92°  and  S"4°  in  the  shade." 

Smoky  River. 

At  25  miles  up  the  river,  bo  ascondoil  to  the  plateau  600  feet  above  the  river ; 
iimi  saw  -'15  di'  20  miles  up  the  river  valley ;  general  course  S.  2.")°  E.,  to 
wbere  the  valley  appeared  to  bianch,  and  uii  all  sides  there  was  a  perfectly 
level  horizon  ot  forest  country." 

"  Smoky  River  is  not  as  wide  at  low  water  as  Pine  River."  "  The  valley 
from  one  plateau  to  the  other  is  nearly  two  miles." 

Reported  Trait,  from  Peack  River  to  .Tasper  House. 

"  On  our  way  down  the  Peace  Rivor  we  mot  a  party  of  Crees  and  Half- 
brcotls  from  Edmonton  and  .lusper  House,  who  had  come  to  hunt  and  pick 
berries.  They  inl()rme(l  mo  t'ucrj  was  a  good  horse-trail  all  the  way  to  J.-vspor 
House,  which  can  Lc  reached  in  about  ten  (\ay>*.  Kxcept  at  the  crossings,  the 
country  is  stated  to  lie  level  throughout  and  lightly  timbered." 

Returning  to  Dunv^g.ia,  by  trail  inland,  found  the  country  mostly 
level  and  all  fine  prairie  land,  the  width  from  Peace  River  to  foot  of  hills 
being  from  a  quarter,  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
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1T8  Horetzky  Pac.  Sy  Bep.,  18H  p.  4*7. 

From  opposite  mouths  of  Heart  and  Smoky  Rivers,  by  trail  on  north  side 
of  Peace  River  to  Dnnvegan. — 

50  to  60  miles  over  level  country,  generally  prairie,  which  extends  to  the 
north  for  some  distance,  but  cut  up  by  the  deep  beds  of  numerous  streams. 
"  On  the  south  side  from  Smoky  River  upwards  to  opposite  Dunvegan  the 
country  has  much  the  same  appearance,  but  from  this  point  it  gradually  becomes 
more  thickly  timbered  and  rougher  and  maintains  this  character  to  the  Rooky 
Mountains  portage." 

Only  a  small  portion  of  this  section  borders  on  Peace  River,  am'  little  is 
positively  known  respecting  the  greater  pai-t  of  it. 


i5. 

119  Horetzky  Pac.  By  Sep.,  1874,  p.  47. 


POBT  DUNVBGAN. 

"  Is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Peace  River  upon  a  level  terrace  30  feet 
above  mean  river  level.  The  height  of  country  behind  and  round  Dnnvegan 
is  about  VOO  feet  over  the  river,  which  here  has  an  altitude  of  about  900  feet 
above  the  sea."  "  From  the  Rocky  Mountain  portage  down  to  Smoky  River  (a 
distance  of,  say,  250  miles)  the  Peace  River  flows  through  a  depression  in  the 
country  ranging  in  depth  from  800  lO  600  feet.  The  underlying  formation  is 
limestone,  and  the  whole  of  this  region  appears  to  be  composed  of  an  immense 
layer  of  clay  and  alluvial  soil,  resting  upon  a  horizontal  bed  of  that  material. 
Sandstone  is  also  found  in  large  quantities,  and  grindstones  of  excellent  grit  art 
to  be  found  in  the  river  bod." 

"  The  climate  of  this  region  and  of  tiic  Peace  River  Valley  generally,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Red  River,  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  coi  i 
are  not  so  grout,  and  the  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious  and  is  tompored  by  f  w 
westerly  winds  which  hero  pccvail  and  are  mild ;  snow  rarely  reache."  ;»■,  J 
seldom  excodls  two  feet,  and  doos  not  pack." 

See  also  lIo)ctzky's  remarks  in  pi-evious  section  -j^jdj. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  respecting  the  northern  half  of  this  section. 

120  MacouH  Gcol.  Rep.  1875-76,/)//.  154,  155. 

St.  .T(niN,  2()tli  July. — ".Much  w.irmor  than  Hudson  Hope.  Soil  richer  and 
vegetation  far  more  advanced."  "  Oats  stood  fully  live  feet  high,  and  barley  of 
nearly  eiiual  giowth  ;"  wild  grass,  three  foot. 

Region  north  of  River.  "  Wo  ibinu;  level  of  country,  700  feet  above  lx)H.om 
of  valley."  IMateMu  either  deail  level  or  slopes  pway  Irom  river.  Travolk  '  ine 
miles  north  and  four.il  whole  country  covorcd  with  luxiwiant  vegotatic;:  .jovl 
nnisl  bo  excoodiiinly  I'icli  to  support  such  ^rowtli  your  after  year  ,  anJ  vi;'!,/ 
HUinnier  toinporaturos  high,  tor  vogotation    to  bo  so  far  udvanced  at  this  per'  '•., 

All  the  cultivated  land  nt  St.  John  is  immediately  above  spring  flood  le-oi. 
There  is  no  rouson  why  cereals  should  fail  on  plateau  abovo,  as  soil  is,  if  any- 
thing, better ;  tho  ri]UMung  would,  however.  Vie  one  \voo*t  later,  as  also  the  same 
dillbrenco  in  disappeaianco  of  snow. 

Potatoes  were  dtig  at  St.  John  in  quani  ty,  Ifrpc  r  i.l  try,  on  2nd  Angnst. 
Barley  and  oats  ripe  about  Ilith  August. 

"  Tho  flora  of  this  region  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Ontario." 

These  remarks  a})ply  to  the  southern  ynd  of  this  section. 
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121  Selwyn's  Q-eol.  Rep.,  Wlh-*l6,  pp.  ^  to  56, 

Hudson  Hope  to  St.  John  by  Eiver  38  Miles, 

The  general  character  of  valley  is  uniform ;  on  south  side  hills  are  thickly 
vooded  ;  on  north  side  alternately  patches  of  prairio  and  coppice  of  aspen  and 
jjoplar  ;  they  rise  abrubtly  in  broken  slopes  and  steps  600  to  800  feet  above  the 


river.    On  9th  August,  barley  was 
also  in  advanced  state. 


ripe,  with   largo  grain  and  full,  vegetables 


Little  Lake, 

One  of  the  sources  of  Pine  River  North,  seven  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  St.  John. 

"After  rising  724  feet  above  river  we  came  upon  a  fine  level  of  slightly 
undulating  country,  covered  with  richest  herbage  of  astonishing  luxuriance.  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  Saskatchewan  region  that  at  all  equals  it.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  her6  better,  the  former  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  gravel  and  sand, 
underlaid  the  dark  shales  of  the  cretaceous  formation,  a  similar  country  extends 
for  many  miles  both  up  and  down  the  river." 

Macoun  Oeol.  Rep.,  1875-76,  p.  162. 

Peace  Eiver  at  Hudson  Hope 

In  vnUey  700  feet  below  plateau,  has  from  this  a  general  easterly  course 
for  200  miles.  Slopes  of  right  bank  clothed  with  thick  forest  oi'  tall  spruce, 
ascending  gives  place  to  aspen  forests,  which  either  covers  the  country  or  passes 
insensibly  into  prairie.  Left  bank  destitute  of  trees  except  in  hollows,  always 
aspen. 

"  On  22nd  July,  1875,  vegetation  very  rank,  although  little  rain  of  this 
season,  and  had  been  all  spring.  Wild  peas  and  vetches  grow  to  amazing 
height ;  vetches,  roses,  willows,  herbs  and  grasses  of  genera,  Poa,  Triticum  and 
Broniuf',  have  almost  tropical  luxuriance.  Potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  carrots, 
cabbage,  and  other  vegetables  grow  in  the  gardens,  and  at  this  date  potatoes 
planted  28th  April  were  of  very  fair  size  and  fit  for  use." 

"  Growth  extremely  rapid, owing  partly  to  length  of  day,  cloudless  sky  and 
heavy  dews,  also,  possibly,  in  part  to  great  range  of  temperature  during  the 
24  houix,  from  about  45°  at  sunrise  to  80"  Kahr.,  at  noon."  Was  informed  that 
"  in  1874  Hull  there  was  no  frost  from  1st  May  until  15th  September.  In  1875, 
sowing  commenced  in  last  weekof  April,and  tir.sttrost  came  on  8th  September." 


FROM  TUB  IOOtii  to  the  123ri»  .^ieridian,  ano  between  the  55th  and  56tu 

PARALLELS   OV    LATITUDE. 

55_ 

100  Nothing  reliable  known. 

55. 

101  Nothing  reliable  known. 
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I02  Richmdton  Arctic  Search,  Expn.,  vol.  J.,  pp.  81-84. 

The  canoe  route  passeB  through  the  south-west  corner  of  this  section.  The 
country  is  composed  of  granite  rocks,  "  and  the  river  has  the  character  peculiar 
to  the  district,  that  is,  it  is  formed  of  branching  lake-like  expansions,  connected 
by  falls  or  rapids." 


_55 

103  Bicti 


irctic  Search,  Expn.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  90-94. 


Tht  -jute  passes'throughi  Woody  Lake  to  Frog  Portage,  crossing  which  the 
Missinipi  or  Churchill  Kiver  is  reached.  "  No  change  of  formation  takes  place 
in  passinfj  from  the  Saskatchewan  Eiver  system  to  that  of  the  Missinipi." 

"  1  rog  Portage  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Saskatchewan  Basin,  and 
lies  in  55°  26'  N.  latitude,  103°  20'  W.  longitude." 

The  primitive  formation  continues  along  the  Churchill.  "  The  country  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  hilly,  and  a  few  miles  back  from  tiio  river  the  summits 
appear  to  rise  400  or  500  feet  above  its  surface.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole 
district  to  that  of  Winnipeg  River  is  perfect,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  much  like  that  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  though  the  water 
basin  is  not  so  deeply  indented." 

55. 

104  Richardson  Arctic  Search  Exp.,  vol.  I.,  p.  95. 

The  Churchill  flows  south-easterly  through  this  section,  expanding  into 
several  small  lakes — through  the  same  primitive  formation. 

55_ 

IQC)  Biver  and  rock  formation  similar  to  that  previously  described  in  ■^^. 


55_ 

106  Bichard&on  Arctic  Search  Exp.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  98-99. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  changes  on  entering  the  lakes  of  the  Churchill 
in  this  section.  "  The  rising  grounds  have  a  more  even  outline,  and  one  long 
low  range  rises  over  another,  us  the  country  recedes  from  the  borders  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  generally  low  and  swampy.  The  trees  near  the  water  are 
almost  exclusively  birch  and  balsam-poplar  or  aspen ;  the  spruce-firs  occu- 
pying the  distant  elevations."  "The  prevailing  rock  is  a  brownish-red,  fine- 
grained sienite,  resembling  a  sandstone.' 

55 

107  Richardson  Arctic  Search  Exp.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  100-103. 

Primeau's  Lake,  on  the  Churchill,  is  situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
this  section.  "The  channel  between  the  eastorii  and  western  portions  of  the 
lake  winds  among  extensive  sandy  flats,  covered  with  '  bents,'  and  in  some  places 
there  was  a  rich  crop  of  grass."  The  rock  here  is  the  same  brownish  red,  slaty 
sienite.  Lac  Isle  a  la  Crosse  lies  on  the  western  side  of  this  section.  "On  its 
shores  there  are  fragments  of  a  white  quiirtzose  sandstone,  but  I  noticed  no 
limestone.  The  country  consists  of  gravelly  plains,  having  a  coarse  sandy  soil 
and  numerous  imbeddodf  boulder  stones." 
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"Beaver  River,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  laUo,  flows  from  Green  Lake, 
near  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchowaii,  in  the  54th  parallel  of  latitude. 

"  The  winter  path  from  Islo  a  hi  CroHso  to  Carlton  House,  ascends  this 
river  to  its  gi-eat  bend,  wlience  it  loads  to  tiio  Saskiatchcwan  ])l<iins,  through  an 
undulating  country,  but  without  any  marked  acclivity.  1  consider  it  probable, 
therefore,  that  Isle  a  la  Crosse  Lake  and  Carlton  House  dt)  not  ditfer  from  each 
other  in  their  height  above  the  sea  b}'  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 

"  On  Beaver  River  the  strata  are  of  limestone,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north  side  of  Lake  VVinnijieg  to  the  south  side  of  Isle  a  la  Crosse  Lake,  runs 
about  north  58°  west  and  touches  upon  the  northern  edge  of  the  limestone  in 
Beaver  Lake;  that  lino  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  representing  the  general 
direction  of  the  junction  of  the  limestone  with  the  primitive  rocks  in  this  dis- 
trict of  the  country." 

Macoun  Geol.  Rep.  1875-7«,/);j.  176-177. 

hiatered  this  section  by  Lac  la  Crosse,  and  passed  south  through  the  central 
part,  ascending  the  Beaver  River. 

Isle  la  Cbosse  Lake. 

Deep  River  and  Isle  la  Crosse  Lake  are  both  surrounded  with  aspen  forests, 
(which  in  north  always  indicate!-  good  soil,  but  spruce  forest  means  damp  soil' 
with  moss  as  principal  undergi'owtii ;  wiiere  s])ruco  is  ilostroj'ed,  aspen  takes 
its  place.)  The  soil  at  the  Fort  is  poor,  compared  to  the  Peace  River;  princi- 
pally a  loam  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  white  nand.  Further  from  lake  the 
soil  improves,  being  mostly  clay  loum.  Apparently,  much  greater  rainfall 
than  on  Peace  River,  and  possibly  less  heat  and  crops  may  be  later  in  coming 
to  maturity.  On  22nd  September,  potatoes  wore  still  quite  green  ;  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  grow  well,  and  are  of  large  size.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats  succeed 
but  former  is  not  considered  a  sure  crop.  Fall  wheat  ought  to  grow  here 
as  snow  lies  on  ground  until  melted  by  the  hot  suns  of  April. 

Beaver  River. 

Along  the  first  few  miles  ;  young  poplar,  a  few  Banksian  pine,  and  groves 
of  spruce,  and  after  passing  rapids  the  country  is  sandy  and  unfit  for  cultivation 

108  Macom  Geol.  Hep.  1875--7G,  p.  176, 

Kntorcd  this  section  from  the  nnrth,  piissing  across  the  north-east  corner 
Fby  Clearwater  Lake  and   Deep  J{ivcr  to  Lac  la  Crosse. 

The  country  here  changes  for  the  bettor,  and  the  forest  around  Clearwater 
Lake  becomes  nearly-  all  aspen. 

"The  Chipewyan  Indians  hero  raised  potatoes.  They  are  the  only  Indians 
east  of  the  Mountains  who  built  houses  and  have  tixed  abodes.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  settle  on  land . " 

55. 

109  Moberly's  Map. 

Shows  a  lake  in  the  north-east  portion.  The  Penibina  River  flowing 
through  the  northern  part,  on  the  west  side  of  solution,  with  cypri!^.',  ^.nd  poplar 
to  east  of  liver  A  large  swamp  is  shown  on  the  south-east,  and  extending 
easterly, 
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Moberly's  Map. 

Shows  an  extensive  swamp  in  northern  part  and  Rocky  Hills,  extending  into 
the  noiah-wcst ;  between  this  swamj)  and  the  lIills,Mr.  Moberly  travelled  through 
20  mih'H  of  cypress  and  pines,  interspersed  with  small  swamps.  The  Pembina 
Itiver  is  shown  to  tlow  easterly  through  the  centre,  having  prairies  with  poplar 
and  cypress  trees  on  either  side.  The  "  Old  Horse  Track,"  from  Lac  la  Biche 
to  Portage  la  Loche,  crosses  the  Pembina  here,  passing  through  28  miles  of 
prairie  and  poplar. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  Jack-fish  Lake  is  shown,  a  trail  passing  to 
west  of  it  through  cypress  and  pine  tor  20  miles.  The  Thickwood  Mountains 
occupying  the  southern  part  of  section. 

Moberly's  Map. 

Rocky  Hills  are  showh  to  strett^h  across  the  north-east  angle,  and  Marten 
Mountain  to  occupy  the  suuth-wohltrii  half  of  section  ;  in  the  valley  between 
these  ranges  of  hills  is  situated  the  water-shed  of  the  Old  Fort  and  Pembina 
Rivers,  the  former  flowing  westerly,  and  the  latter  south-easterly.  The  top 
of  Marten  Mountain  is  mostly  swamp.  The  sides  of  these  hills  are  thickly 
covered  with  pine  and  poplar. 

55 

112  Moberly's  Map. 

MartcTi  Mountain  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  halt  of  this 
section,  and  large  swamps  without  wood  lie  ou  its  western  base,  extending  to 
the  Athabasca.     The  southern  portion  is  also  swampy. 
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113  Moberly's  Map. 

A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Athabasca,  large  swamps  are  shown  to 
stretch  for  30  or  40  miles  north  and  south.  And  the  Buttalo  Mountains  extend 
over  the  N.-W.  portion  of  section,  with  swamps  again  to  the  south. 

.55 

114  Messrs.  Horetzy  and  Mac<jun  passed  across  the  south-west  corner  of  this 
section  to  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

MoretzUy  Pac.  liy.  Rep.  18T4,  p.  46. 

Jk'tween  Athabasca  and  Little  Slave  Lakes — "  an  entirely  wooded,  swampy 
and  in  places,  ver}'  hilly  country,  utterly  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
for  a  line  of  road  excessively  rough."  On  approaching  the  lake  there  is  an  im- 
provement in  the  soil. 

Macoun  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.  1874,  p.  Gi). 

Between  Deer  Mountain  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  '•  the  descent  to  the  north- 
west is  very  rapid,  being  over  1000  foot  in  ten  miles,  and  thence  to  the  lake 
the  ground  falls  rapidly ;  mountains  are  seen  to  the  south-west.  The  whole 
valley  seems  covereil  with  a  forest  of  |)ine  and  spruce,  interspersed  with 
poplar.     This  stretch  is  a  dreary  ccuntiy." 

Found  coal  like  that  of  lOdnionton,  in  the  ledges  of  this  mountain, 
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115  The  above  namod  gentlemen  passed  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lesser 

Slave  Lake. 

Horetzky  Pac.  My.  Bep.  1874,  p.  46. 

Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

'•  Soil  in  vicinity  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  of  very  good  quality,  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  are  raised  ami  there  is  luxuriant  pasturage  along  the  southern 
and  western  margin  for  many  miles,  but  land  is  wet." 

"From  this  post  to  Luc  la  liiclie,  by  north  side  of  Lessor  Slave  Lake  (dis- 
tance in  airline,  say  17.5  miles),  the  country  is  by  all  accounts  thickly  wooded 
and  not  hilly,  although  some  swamps  exist." 

Macoun  Pac.  By.  Rep.  ISlijpp.  70,  81. 

"  Lesser  Slave  Lake  about  75  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide. 

"  The  south  shore  is  low  and  flat,  and  extensive  marshy  meadows  extend 
round  the  south-western  end,  covered  with  most  astonishing  growth  of  grass, 
chiefly  blue-joint,  higher  than  a  man's  head. 

"  Many  plants  common  to  Western  Canada,  none  indicate  an  arlic  or  sub- 
artic  character.     Soil  alluvial. 

"  The  north  shore  is  bolder,  presenting  fine  appearance,  a  number  of 
apparently  bare  hills  rising  from  margin  of  lake,  as  scon  from  the  Post,  but 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  prairie  plants ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  their 
southern  aspect." 

"Coal  was  found  along  ttie  banks  of  Swan  Eivox",  a  tributary  of  Little 
Slave  Lake." 

55_ 

no  Messrs.  Horetzky  and  Macoun  passoil  through  this  section  north-westerly 

from  the  west  end  of  the  above  lake  tj  north-west  angle,  striking  the  Heart  River. 
See  sec.  ^^,  for  Messrs.  Horetzky  and  Macoun  remarks. 
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See  sec.  f-^  for  Mr.  Selwyn'^  description  of  Smoky  Elver. 

The  Peace  River  passes  through  the  northern  part  of  this  eection.  None 
of  the  travellers  referred  to  have  been  south  of  the  river  in  this  part,  but  their 
remarks  on  the  adjoining  sections  will,  probably  to  some  extent  apply  to  this  one. 

Mr.  Horetzky  passed  through  the  northern  portion  of  this  section. 
Horetzky  Pac.  By.  Bep.  1874,  p.  48. 
Macoun  Pac.  By.  Rtp.  Ih-ii,  pp.  72,  83,  84. 

"  Between  I  "unvogan  and  St.  John,  by  trail  on  south  side  of  river,  about  lliO 
miles  by  land.     Trail  passes  in  some  places  20  miles  from  river." 

Many  miles  of  beautiful  fainiing  country,  alternating  with  spruce,  aspen 
and  cypress.  "  The  plants  observed  here  grow  around  Edmonton,  and  whcre- 
ever  wlioat  will  come  to  perfection." 

Some  of  the  country  along  this  route  is  very  flne,  partly  timbered,  and  in 
some  places  dense-     Soil  excellent,  and  vegetation  vigorous. 

In  bank  of  stream,  16  miles  from  Bunvogan,  a  thin  layer  of  coal  or 
bituminous  shale  was  found. 
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Tho  noitliorn  pail  tniveiHod  on  tniil  from  Dunvegan  to  St.  John, 
Soo  Messrs.  Horetzky  and  Macoun's  lomurks  in  previous  sec.  ■^. 

Hunter  Pac.  By.  Eep.  1818,  p.  70. 

Mr.  Hunter  terminated  his  ex})loration  from  west  in  1877  in  this  section — 
entering  it  lor  a  few  miles  about  hit.  55°  30'. 

Eastward  from  forks  of  Pino  River  up  the  east  branch,  and  thence  east- 
ward— Camp  61,  at  loot  of  jiretty  liigii  ridge;  camp  2,300  foot  above  sea,  and 
distant  easterly  from  lower  loiks  of  Pine  JJivcr  30  miles.  "  From  the  time  we  left 
the  east  branch  we  had  evidently  been  travelling  along  the  southern  limit  of 
tho  plateau,  for  near  at  hand  on  our  I'ight  I'ose  hills  and  ridges  700  to  1,000  feet 
above  the  general  level,  while  the  country  to  tho  north  looked  comparatively 
even.  In  the  vicinity  of  Eutfaio  Creek  the  land  is  good  and  tho  pasturage  very 
rich." 

From  this  point    .r.  Hunter  retraced  his  steps  to  British  Columbia. 
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121  Selwyn  Geot.  Rep.  1 875-70, /'ju.  52,  53,  54. 

Mr.  Selwyn  travelled  up  tho  Pino  River  aafar  as  Table  Mountain,  about  tho 
centre  of  the  section. 

Pine  River 

Valley,    between    tabic  Ituid.s  on    cither   .side  from    1    to  IJ  miles  wide 
patches  of  open  prario,  but  generally  both  banks  are  thickly  wooded. 


FoHKB  OF  Pine  River. 


No  high  mountains  visible." 


"  Upper  terrace  400  feet  above  rivei-. 

"  We  camped  on  west  bnuicli,  '.',h  mik's  above  the  forks  ;  the  river  hero 
narrows.  Haifa  mile  above  the  camp  found  four  seams  of  good  bright  coal  of 
6,  8,  24  and  G  inches  thick  ro?i]»eclivcly.  Following  day  ascended  Table 
Mountain  four  to  live  miles  distant.  Alt.  of  camp  1,382  feet;  height  228  feet 
above  St.  John." 


Tablk  Mountain, 

3,400  fi'ot  above  sfu.  '•  View  from  it  was  nuigniticent.  To  the  right  tho 
Peaks  at  the  gorge  of  Peace  River  easily  I'ccognized." 

Selwyn  Geol.  Rep.  1875-76,  pp.  01-64. 

Mr.  Selwyn  also  visitca  Moberly's  Lake,  situated  in  tho  northern  par; 
of  this  section.;:^15  miles  distant  from  Hudson's  Hojie. 

Trail  ascends  by  soveial  ^tcps  to  Plateau  ;  an  undulating  countr}- of  .sandy 
or  gravelly  ridges,  covered  with  small  ]nne,and  swampy  depressions,  with  spruce 
and  tamarac  and  well-grasscd  flats,  thickly  wooded  with  asj)on,  alder  and 
willow. 

Ascended  hill  at  south-west  corner  of  'ake,  '■  2,000  feet  above  Hudson's  Hope 
and  only  little  less  elevated  than  Table  Mountain  on  Pine  River." 

"  The  hills  around  lake  are  riehly  grassed,  I'-avine,  Astralagus and  various, 
nutritious  grasses  standing  above  one's  knees       horse-back. 
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"Tlioro  are  larj^o  areas  of  open  prairio  land,  and  more  which  are  wooded  with 
willow,  aspon  and  poplar  coppicon.  On  tho  liiglior  slopes  pine  prevails,  and  in 
low  grounds  spruce,  tuniarac  and  po|)lar." 

"  Charlettc  (guide)  tells  mo  that,  the  snow  fall  is  hero  comparatively  light, 
and  that  horses  tlo  well  lhroiiL;li  the  winlor  on  those  hills. 

"  I  consider  this  a  region  far  nioretittcil  for  settlement  than  much  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan country. 

"  We  are  now  in  the  niiddlo  of  September,  and  the  thermometer  has  only 
once  reached  82*^,  and  potatoo  t()|»s  at  Hudson's  Hope  are  still  green. 

"  As  a  contrast  l<i  lliis  ii  will  bo  seen, in  my  report  on  Saslfalcliowan  country 
in  1878,  that  in  region  ahoiii  ivlmunton  and  Vicloi'ia,  2'  lui'tlier  south,  and 
about  same  elevation,  tlio  llnMinonu'ltT  toll  on  4ili  September  to  28°,  on  6th  to 
24°,  on  mil  to  2(t^',  and  again  on  2;!rd  to  20°." 


^Ir.  Hunter  explored  tlii'oiigli  conlro  of  this  from  west  to  cast. 
«.5_  f(.  -S3.-      He  also  ascended  TaMo  .Mountain. 


See  sections 
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Hunter  Pnc.  R//.  Rep.,  1S78,  pj,.  T'.>-SO. 


"Jn  passing  on  rolurn  i  ascended  Table  Mountain,  from  the  top  of  which 
an  extesive  view  was  oiitained  as  follows  : 

"  S.  round  to  S.  80°  E.  many  low  hills  rising  from  the  plateau  500  to  1,500 
feet.  S.  80°  K.  toN.t!0°  K.  hillsgradually  flatten.  "X.  00°  K.  to  N.  15°  W.,  a  com- 
paratively level  country. 

"  N.  75'-'  W.  very  high  peaks,  distant  10  to  50  miles  (these  are  no  doubt  the 
southern  peaks  of  tho  high  range  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Peace  River). 

"  N.  15°  W.  to  S.  70°  NV.  a' flat  ooutitry  for  80  or  40  miles,  beyond  which 
rise   high,  rough  mountains  well  jjalched  with  snow. 

"  S.  25°  W.  up  the  valley  of  the  middle  branch  towards  the  source  of  tho 
Misinchinca,  high  snowy  mountains.  All  the  country  to  the  south  rough  and 
irregular. 

"  Height  of  Table  .Mountain  3,500  foot  above  sea." 


Hvnter  Par.  Ry.  Rep.,  1878,  /)//.  78-79. 

Kxplored  eastward  along  the  Pine  Rivei'  about  the  centre  of  this  section 

"On  18th  August,  aliout  two  miles  from  camp  44,  and  22  miles  from  the 
summit,  an  open  alluvial  flat  was  reached  on  tho  loft  bank  of  the  Pine  River, 
and  a  change  in  tho  character  of  the  valley  became  apparent.  Up  to  this  point, 
whicti  is  ])robal>l3'  tho  oxlromo  western  limit  of  tho  "  fertile  belt"  no  land 
suitable   for  settlement  or  cultivation  was  seen  oast  of  the  mountains." 

"  From  Gamp  41  to  tiio  Canyon,  a  di-<tanco  of  48  miles,  Pino  River  Valley  ia 
from  1  to  2  miles  wide.  .\  very  large  pi'0|)ortion  of  tho  low  land  in  this  distance 
is  tit  for  settlomout,  and  the  pasturage  in  the  valley  and  on  tho  north  hill 
slopes  is  of  the  richest  descrij)tion  .  drass  and  jtou-vine  in  profuse  luxuriance, 
with  clumi)s  of  poplar  ami  pine,  cover  thou-ands  of  acres,  rendering  this  part 
of  the  countr}'  peculiarly  attractive. 

"  From  the  Canyon  to  the  Lower  Forks  the  cultivable  land  is  less  extensive, 
but  the  pasture  is  ciiually  alnindant  and  rich.  The  country  abounds  in  largo 
game  such  as  bear,  carilioo  itnd  moose. 

"  Hill  slopes  in  many  plaiH'-i  distinctly  marked  by  the  unbroken  terraces, 
rising  in  some  instances  l,OilO  feet  above  level  of  river." 

The  Rocky  Mountains  cross  tiio  western  portion  of  this  section. 
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PROM  THE  100th  to  THE  120Tn  MERIDIAN,  AND  BETWEEN  THE  54tH  AND  55tH 

PA1ULLEL8  OF  LATITUDE. 

54 

100  Sir  John  RicJiarJaon,  1848,  Arctic  Searching  Expedition  p.  67. 

"The  granite  nnd  gnoins  rocks  wliifb  form  tlio  eiist  shoro  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
Htrikc  off  at  its  north-oust  corner,  and  pusising  to  the  north  of  Moowe  Lake  go  on 
to  Reaver  Lake,  wiiore  the  canoe  route  again  touches  them.  At  some  distance 
to  the  westward  of  tliem  tlie  Saskatchewan  flows  through  a  flat  limestone 
country,  which  is  full  of  hikes." 

*^^    Sir  John  Richardson,  1848,  Arctic  Searchiruj  Exj^edition  ]>.  77. 

'O*  Sturgeon   Jtiver  touciies  on  the  western  part  of  this  section.     "  Entire  bod 

of  river  consists  of  limestone  sometimes  lying  in  nearly  horizontal  layers,  more  or 
lees  Assured.  In  lower  part  of  river  the  banks  are  sandy,  a  considerable  deposit 
of  dry  light  soil  overlies  the  limestone,  and  vegetation  is  vigorous." 

.^Z.  Sir  John  Richardson,  1848,  Arctic  Scarchina  Expedition,  p.  79-82. 

I02  Pine  Island  Lake,  a  dilitation  of  the  Saskatchewan,  lies  in  the  southern  part 

of  this  section.  Here  "  the  limestone  (silnriaiO  rises  in  successive  outcroj)8  to 
the  height  of  30  feet  above  the  water,  the  strike  of  the  beds  being  about  south- 
west by  west,  and  north-east  by  east,  or  at  light  angles  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  gneiss  and  granite  formation,  which  lies  to  the  eastward." 

"At  the  outlet  of  Beaver  Lake,  (in  eastern  portion  of  this  section)  and  at 
several  succeeding  points  on  both  sides  of  the  canoe  route,  the  thin  slaty  lime- 
stone forms  cliffs  30  to  40  feet  liigli ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  lake  there 
is  a  small  island  of  greenstone.  Beyond  this  we  again  touched  upon  the 
granite  rocks,  which  we  bad  left  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
bearing  from  this  place  about  east  82°  south." 

The  Missinipi  or  rhurchill  River  did  not  open  this  j'ear  (1848)  until 
6th  June,  but  it  seldom  continues  frozen  be3'ond  the  1st  of  June. 

At  IJidge  Portage  the  rock  is  gneiss,  resembling  mica  slate.  Ridge 
Rapid,  lat.  54^°,  "  is  said  to  be  the  highest  point  to  which  sturgeon  ascend  in 
this  river;  and  it  is  most  probably  the  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  that  fish 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Eockj*  Mountains." 

A  tenacious  clayey  soil  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  weather  on  the 
slate.  And  "the  incqualitios  of  the  country  hero,  us  well  as  its  vegetation,  are 
very  similar  to  that  on  the  Kaministiquia,  where  the  same  formation  exists." 

The  woods  consist  of  birch,  pine,  aspen,  larch  and  balsam-poplar." 
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103  Nothing  reliible  known. 
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Nothing  reliable  known, 
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107    ^acoun  Geol.  Rep.  mo-IG,  pp.  ISO,  181. 

Mr.  MiU'oiin  piiHsetl  tlin)ui,'li  tiic  fotitnil  ixn-tiori  of  this  soclion,  from  north 
to  south,  r/d  tho  Boavcr  Kivcr,  ami  Gi-roon  LaUo,  and  tlioiico  hy  hmd  toward? 
Carlton. 

Ho  doscriijos  iho  country  adjucont  to  Uoavor  Rivor  lioro  as  well  suited  for 
MOttlomont.  The  lianks  of  tho  river  wore  clot  hud  with  willow,  aidci',  dogwood 
and  poplar;  the  soil  of  o.\ccil(Mit    qualit}-,  and    covciod   with  votchos  in  open 

1)lacos.     Procfodin^  south  he  further  d(!Sfrihos  tho    banks  ail   alluvium  10  feot 
ligh,  and  the  land  on  both  sides  very  rich. 

Green  Lakk. — This  region  is  fit  for  settlement  throughout,  the  soil  being 
fir.it class  and  (lui to  <li'y;  found  excellent  potatoes,  barley  al.-o  succeeds  well, 
but  wheat  is  as  yet  (loublful.  Frost  on  the  Hth  Sepieinhcr  killed  all  the 
potatoes,  sliowing  it  is  colder  than  further  north.  There  are  myriads  of  white- 
lisli  in  river  and  lake. 

On  the  trail  from  Green  Lake  to  Carlton,  140  miles;  the  first  da}',  passed 
through  fine  tract  of  country,  rather  wet  in  places  but  having  good  soil  ;  this 
part  is  evidently  a  water-shed. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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109  Moberly's  Map. 

Shows  a  largo  swamp  occupying  the  N.-E.  portion  of  this  section  and  south 
of  it  two  lakes  known  as  Goo.se  and  Cold  Lakes,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lattex' 
there  is  an  Indian  village,  from  which  extends  a  cart  (rack  to  Carlton. 
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Mr.  Marcus  Smith,  Deputy  Engineer  in  f^hief,  C.  P.  R. 

During  his  journey  of  1877,  entered  this  sect'  > .  (  ,1  its  southern  side,  cros- 
sing it  north-westerly  towards  Lac  la  Biche. 

The  following  is  obtained  from  his  journal  : — 

In  neighbourhood  of  Middle  Creek  (2(12  miles,  reckoned  from  Carlton,) — 
The  country  to  the  south,  we.-t,  and  north  is  all  forest  of  popl.ir,  black  pine 
and  spruce.  Soil  jwor,  but  i)lent3-  ot  pea-vino  among  the  brush,  the  surface 
lumpy  and  broken. 

Afooso  Hill  Creek,  20  feet  wide,  in  deep  valley.  Ih  mile  beyond  this, 
trail  branches  off  to  Lac  La  iJii'he,  on  a  splendid  road  over  santly  country  for 
8  miles. 

The  general  trail,  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Edmonton,  enters  this  section  on  the 
south,  at  Middle  Crook,  traversing  the  southern  portion  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

Selwyn  Geo.  Rep.,  1873-74,  p.  'M. 

Observed  in  this  part  "Two  species  of  pi  no  and  spruce  trees  at  intervals 
along  route,  small  poplar  thickets  everywhere,  with  numerous  swampy  creeks, 
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ooIh  and  lakes  botwocn  ridgoM  and  HiIIh  ofnand  and  j^ravol,  occa«ionallv'  large 
louldors  on  tlio  Rurface,  nearly  all  of  gnol^H  and  granite. 


Moberly's  Map. 

The  Thickwood  MountainH  cro.tH  tlio  north-oast  part  of  this  soction  and  the 
trail  pu^iBL'tj  hcie  foi'  25  miles  through  pines,  lypress  and  (alien  timber. 

s 

Sandford  Flemimj,  (\M.(I  Enyincer-iiiChiif,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Report, 

1874,  p.  38. 

Notes  on  the  character  of  the  country  traversed  across  the  continent  in  1872 
by  Mr.  Fleming. 

"  As  wo  camo  within  100  miles  of  Edmonton,  the  country  bocamo  more 
hilly,  and  the  hill  .sides  wore  covered  willi  heavy  wood.  The  flora  continued 
the  same  as  on  (ho  oastoin  i>rairies,  but  it  was  here  somewhat  moi'c  luxuriant  ; 
a  good  deal  ot  low  birch  and  scrub  pine,  pinus  Banksiana,  is  met  in  this 
locality." 

Marcus  Smith,  1877. 

Entered  this  section  on  I  he  east,  about  latitude  54°  20",  and  continued 
north-wostorly.  lie  first  jias.sed  thvougli  thick  p()])lar  bush  for  .seven  miles,  small 
lakes  to  right  and  hills  200  to  ."UIO  foot  high  to  the  north  about  six  miles  distant. 
Thence  passed  dry  sloughs;  and  at  224J  miles  a  small  lake  half  a  mile  to  thj 
north;  then  entered  on  a  level  plateau,  clothed  with  a 'uxuriant  growth  of 
grass  and  vetches,  with  occasional  clumps  of  poplar  and  spruce,  but  a  scarciiy 
of  water. 

At  234  miles  the  grass  and  vetches  reached  the  saddle  girths  of  hoi-ses.  A 
rich,  grasfsy  plain  extended  for  four  miles  further,  and  then,  crossing  a  valley 
200  feet  wide  b}'  20  feet  deep,  entered  poplar  bush  for  two  miles,  and  emerged 
at  foot  of  hill,  ascending  which,  reached  its  summit  at  altitude  1680  feet,  and 
passing  some  lakes,  camo  upon  a  beautiful  park-like  country  covered  with  richest 
grass,  poa-vino  and  vetches,  with  occasional  clumps  of  poplar  and  spruce ; 
at  247  miles  another  small  lake,  and  clumps  of  trees  consisting  of  poplar, 
spruce,  Banksian  Pine,  and  Tamarac, 

Beaver  River, — At  25(5  miles,  crossed  below  juncaion  of  the  two  streams,  00 
feet  wido,  and  now  two  feet  deep,  subject  to  rapid  rises.  The  banks  wore  twel^o 
feet  high,  and  the  meadows  along  them  produced  the  most  luxuriant  grass  of 
vai'ious  descriptions,  with  vetches  three  to  four  feet  high.  The  adjoining  country 
rose  to  b'O  feet  above  river.  After  crossing  higli  ridge  entered  a  narrow  valley 
covered  with  BanUsian  pine,  and  ])assed  along  good  road  through  fine  grass, 
among  clumps  of  poplars,  to  (Juil  Lake  (2();!  miles).  Thence  jiassing  on  flats  south 
of  lake  for  five  miles  to  ridge,  from  which  ho  obtained  a  most  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  To  the  east  and  south-cast  no  hill  could  be  seen  ;  to 
tho  west  the  countiy  was  rolling  but  no  hills ;  a  little  to  north  of  oast  appeared 
range  of  hills,  estimated  30  to  -10  miles  distant.  Thence  travelling  north  of 
west  crossed  valley  with  chain  of  ponds,  and  through  thick  poplar  bush,  entered 
country  rich  in  gi'ass  and  vetches.  The  waters  from  Bi-eoeh  Clout  Lake  (287 
miles)  flow  to  tho  north-east;  thence  continued  through  beautiful  meadows  to 
belt  of  poplars  (2!H  J  miles)  country  Ikm'c  falls  rapidly.  At  2!>7  miles  crossed 
Beavers  Creek,  30  feet  wido  and  rapid.  Thence  most  of  the  way  passed  through 
thick  poplar  wood  to  H.  H.  Post. 

From  Lac  la  Biche  Mi'.  Smith  travelled  to  tho  Saskatchewan  at  Victoria. 

The  first  31  miles  is  over  rather  rough  country  to  Beaver  lliver,  here  100 
feet  wide,  and  deep,  country  continuing  rough  to  Snake  Hills,  and  thence  over  good 
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road,  cut  through  tho  bush  for  39  mileH  to  Pisli  Lake;  here  there  wore  several 
houHOH;  thoiico  by  excoUoiit  road  through  woods  for  6  miles  to  a  beautiful 
rich  valley,  where  Indians  wore  making  hay.  At  Good  Fish  Lake  lives  Mr. 
Joseph  Howse,  who  furnished  us  with  good  milk  and  vegetables. 

Thence  across  wet  marshy  meadow  to  a  wooded  hill,  and,  passing  for 
two  miles  over  elevated  plateau,  reached  an  extensive  marsh  at  60  miles. 
The  country  from  tho  woods  south  of  Good  Fish  Lake  to  this  point  is  moor 
like,  with  numerous  marshes  and  occasional  belts  of  poplar ;  afterwainls  it 
becomes  rolling,  with  some  deep  valleys.  After  crossing  White  Mud  River,  40 
feet  wide,  running  easterly,  we  ascended  a  high  plateau  covered  with  scrub 
pine,  which  continued  for  4  miles  to  open  ground  and  good  grass  ('JG  miles). 

Two  miles  further  crossed  Smoking  Luke  River,  15  foot  wide,  running 
kS.W.,  and  thence  through  line  open  valley;  and  at  91)^  milon,  came  to  Indian 
encampment  (over  100  lodges)  waiting  tor  their  subsidy  under  the  treaty. 
Thence  passing  over  hill  to  tho  left  we  reached  Victoria. 

Selwyn  Geol.  Icep,,  1873-74,  p.  36. 

Passing  along  ti-ail  mentioned  in  previous  section  through  southern  portion 
of  the 

UOQllUMP  CREEK  TO  VICTORIA. 

Thence  16  miles  to  Egg  Lake,  Snake  Hills  bearing  W.  40°  S.,  and  thence 
nine  miles  to  Saddle  Lake,  but  little  change  in  character  of  country.  Wood  is 
less  plentiful,  only  scattered  poplar  and  willow  coppice,  a  few  spruce,  pine  and 
larch.  Rich  black  soil,  a  few  boulders  of  gneiss  and  granite,  good  pasturago 
everywhere,  two  species  of  vetches  or  pea-vines  being  very  abundant  and 
luxuriant. 

Thence  40  miles  to  Victoria;  country  sandy,  in  places  thick  forest  of  small 
pine  and  spruce. 

LAO   LA   BIOHE 

Is  situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of  this  section. 
Marcus  Smith,  1877. 

Lac  la  Biche,  304   miles  from   Carlton.     Mr.  Trail,  H.  B.  Officer  at  this 

Eost,  stated  that  thero  wore  about  40  families  settled  on  this  lake,  principally 
.ilf-broeds  and  French-Canadians. 

The  Catholic  Mission  is  on  lake  shore  about  9  miles  N.W.  of  Post ;  here 
met  Bishop  Ferraud,  from  whom  much  valuable  information  was  obtained 
concerning  the  country  to  tho  north  and  west. 

Barley  and  wheat  thrive  well  here,  as  also  vegetables.  There  is  a  grist 
mill  near  the  Mission.  Abundance  of  whitefish  in  this  and  neighbouring  lakes. 
The  timber  of  tho  country  is  Spruce,  Tamarac  and  Poplar,  all  of  good  size.  Tho 
divide  between  Beaver  River  and  tho  Athabasca  watershed  is  not  more  than  3 
miles  from  Lac  la  Biche. 


Selwyn  Geol.  Rep.  1813-14  p.  37. 

Victoria,  H.  B.  Post  and  Wesleyan  Mission  (tiiiaatod  near  southern  boundary 
of  this  section)  is  813  miles  from  Fort  Garry  and  1,900  feet  above  sea.  Soil  at 
V^ictoria  rather  light,  sandy  black  loam.  Wheat  and  barley  sown  in  May,  and 
very  tine,  the  latter  now  being  harvested  ;  all  garden  vegetables  grow  luxuri- 
antly, but  sharp  frost  had  cut  potatoe  vines  j  wheat,  however,  did  not  suffer. 
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VICTORIA  TO  VERMILION,  OR  WHITE  EARTH  OREEK. 

30   miles — Boggy,   water  holes,   sandj'  hills  and   thick  woods, 
ground  poplar  and  birch,  on  ridges  spruce  and  pine. 


In    low 


Surveyor-General,  Dominion  Lands,  Report,  1878 — W.  F.  King,  B.L.S.,  p.  18. 

Victoria. — "There  is  merely  a  small  settlement  hero  on  a  flat  point  on 
the  north  side  of  the  River  Valle}',  and  comparatively  little  land  is  cultivated. 
The  Hoil  is  lighter  than  that  of  Edmonton,  but  gives  good  crops."  It  is  heavier 
further  back  from  the  river.  A  strip  of  good  land  of  many  miles  in  width 
extends  along  the  trail  north  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

ii 

113  The  Hudson's  Bay    Company  have    constructed  a  waggon  j-oad   from 

Edmonton  passing  to  the  north  through  this  section,  but  we  have  no  reliable 
information  concerning  the  country  tln'ough  which  it  passes. 
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114  Messrs.  Horetzky  and  Macoun  travelled  through  this  Section  from  south 

north. 

Horetzky  Pac.  Jty.  Rep.  I81i,p.  46. 

EDMONTON  TO  FORT   ASSINXBOINB. 

"91  miles  of  very  fair  country,  of  an  easy  character,  and  land  partly  of 
prairie  and  timber,  latter  abundant  from  Lao  La  Nonne  to  the  Athabasca." 
This  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  southern  half  of  this  section.  The  traveller  then 
crossed  vid  the  Deer  Mountains  towards  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  describes  his 
journey  as  through  "  an  entirely  wooded,  swampy  and,  in  many  places,  very 
hilly^country,  utterly  useless  for  agricultural  purposes." 

JUacoun  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.  1874,  p.  69-80. 

FROM  LAC  LA  NONNK  TO  PEMBINA  RIVER. 

Country  more  broken  and  hills  sleeper,  more  heavily  wooded  and  soil 
])oorer.  From  Pembina  River  land  is  comparatively  level  up  to  the  ridges 
which  border  the  Athabasca.  The  timber  is  principully  spruce,  balsam  and 
aspen;  also  Banksian  pine,  birch  and  willow,  with  tamarac  in  few  places. 
Timber  generally  large  ;  on  burnt  land  wild  peas  and  vetches. 

Many  plants  common  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  wo)"e  first  seen  here,  since 
leaving  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

"The  Athabasca  is  large,  being  wider  and  deeper  than  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  flows  through  a  pretty  wide  valley,  gunoralelevutionof  country  above  river 
is  300  feet." 


FROM  THE  ATHABASCA  TO  DEER  MOUNTAINS. 

For  some  distance  after  passing  the  Athabasca,  the  country  is  a  series  ot 
sand  hills,  ridges  and  swamps  ;  then  less  broken,  but  half  swamp  ;  up  to  Deer 
Mountain,which  is  by  aneroid  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea.the  country  becomes 
more  Arctic  in  appearance,  and  near  the  mountain  top  vegetation  showed  high 
altitude. 

Coal  like  that  of  Edmonton  was  found  in  blocks  in  bed  of  Pembina  Rivor. 
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PalUser  Exp.,  p.  123. 

Dr.  Hoctor'H  winter  journey,  1859,  Edmonton  to  Fort  Assiniboine  on  the 
Athabasca. — 

"  Crossed  the  Pembina  River,  which  ia  about  80  yards  wide,  baa  a  largo 
valley  and  some  fine  patches  of  open  land  along  its  banks.  The  timber  is  much 
finer  all  over  the  countrj'  we  are  passing  throuji^h  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edmonton.  The  Pembina  is  the  most  southerlj^  stream  of  the  Prairies  that 
flows  to  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

"  The  Athabasca  is  a  river  .'iOO  yards  wide,  rather  larger  than  the  Saskat- 
chewan at  Edmonton,  with  a  much  wider  and  deeper  valley."  The  banks  rise 
to  a  height  of  180  feet,  and  beyond  the  country  seems  to  be  level,  but  very 
heavily  timbered.  Along  this  portion  of  the  river  there  is,  however,  much  fine 
and  partially  open  land,  reminding  me  of  the  district  around  Fort  Carlton,  to 
the  south  of  this  place  are  many  birch  trees  of  good  size,  and  sometimes  on 
the  rising  grounds  tlio  forest  is  wholly  composed  of  this  ti'cc,  which  is  the  only 
hard  wood  the  country  produces,  and  therefore  of  great  value. 

1 15  PalUser' s  Exp., pp.  123-124. 

Dr.  Hector's  journey  up  the  Athabasca  from  Fort  Assineboine  : — 
Passed  several  high  cliffs  of  sandstone  to  west  of  the  fort;  higher  up  the 
river  found  "coal  in  a  sandstone  cliff  110  feet  high;  it  occurred  as  a  wedge — 
shooed  mass  three  to  five  feet  thick,  running'ifor  several  hundred  yards."  Balsam, 
poplar,  pine,  birch  and  silver  spruce  grow  along  the  banks*  "  Passing  McLeod's 
River,  a  largo  tributary  from  the  south-west  100  yards  wide,  the  river  banks 
are  still  densely  wooded  and  are  now  becoming  high  and  rocky,  formed  of 
lodges  of  sandstone  with  a  sprinkling  of  cypress  pine;"  banks  appear  to  be  300 
feet  high. 
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116  PaUi$er,p.  124. 

The  Athabasca  strikes  across  this  section  to  the  south  west  angle. 

"The  valley  of  the  river  has  widened  considerably,  as  if  we  had  passed 
through  the  sandstone  country,  and  the  timber  is  again  very  fine,  some  of  the 
birch  trees  being  of  good  size."  "Passed  Baptiste's  river,  a  tributary  of  the  west, 
which  is  90  j'ards  wide  " 

51 

Iiy  Nothing  reliable  known. 

1  18  ^.  W.  Jarvis,  Pac.  My.  Rep.,  1877,  p.  146. 

Mr.  Jarvis  passed  over  the  south-west  corner  of  this  section  and  describes  it 
as  a  terribly  broken  country,  crossing  high  parallel  ridges  and  the  intervening 
valleys,  in  all  of  which  the  water  runs  northeast,  or  in  a  similar  course  to  the 
Smoky  River  and  the  Athabasca. 

Nothing  reliable  known  of  the  eastern  or  western  parts  of  this  section. 
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Nothing  reliable  known. 
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KBOM  THK  100th  TO  TUK  119tQ  MERIDIAN,  AND  BETWEEN  THE  53BD  AND  54TH 

PARALLELS  OF  LATITUDE, 

53_ 

100  Hind's  A.  dk  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  454459. 

Mr,  John  Fleming's  journey  down  the  Saskatchewan  from  Fort  a  la  Come, 
18th  August,  1858. — "  From  the  Pas,  the  Saskatchewan  flows  through  a  low 
flat  countr}-,  wooded  with  scrub  poplar,  balsam  and  spruce;  the  character  of 
the  <;ountry  gradually  deteriorates,  the  banks  becoming  lower  and  lower  and 
the  timber  more  scrubby  and  scanty;  the  alluvial  flats  are  in  many  places  only 
one  or  two  feet  above  the  water,  and  they  are  at  some  points  covered  with  drift- 
wood, showing  that  they  are  flooded  at  certain  seasons." 

'■  Opposite  the  Moose  Lake  branch,  by  ascending  a  tree,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country;  the  banks  are,  here,  three  feet 
libove  the  river,  supjiorting  a  thin  strip  of  grey  willows  along  the  water's  edge, 
and  about  halt  a  chain  back  from  the  river  there  commences  an  extensive 
roareh  or  swamp,  with  rank  roods  and  rushes,  interspersed  with  ponds  of  open 
water  and  dotted  with  clumps  or  islands  of  balsam,  spruce  and  willow  as  far  as 
the  eve  can  reach." 

tVom  Moose  Lake  Fox-k,  for  about  sixteen  miles  further  down,  a  slight 
improvement  is  ob.sorved  on  the  immediate  banks,  occasional  groves  of  young 
ash,  elm  and  ash-loaved  sugar-maplo  are  seen,  but  the  flats  behind  are  generally 
very  low,  and  covered  only  with  grey  willows  and  sapling  poplar. 

Between  Marshy  Lake  and  Cedar  liake  are  seen  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  great  alluvial  delta. 

Muddy  Lake  is  a  dilatation  of  the  river.  On  an  island  in  this  Lake  I 
found  an  exposure  of  light-colored  limestone  in  horizontal  beds  along  the 
water's  edge.  This  was  the  first  outcrop  of  rock  in  sitiL  mot  with  on  the  Main 
Saskatchewan. 

Cedar  Luke,  thirty  mile^j  long  hya  breadth  in  widest  part  of  twenty-five 
miles,  is  60  feet  higher  than  Lake  Winnipeg,  avMi  is  088  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  northern  coast  is  deeply  indented  and  wvy  low,  and  the  country  con- 
tinues fla*  for  a  long  distance  })aok.  At  some  points  and  on  many  islands  there 
are  exposures  of  limestone  in  horrwnt.il  beds.  ''The  mainland  and  islands  are 
well  wooded  with  balsam,  spiuco,  biich,  poplar,  tamarac,  cedar  and  Banksian 
pine,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  land  is  reported  to  bo  swampy  and 
unavailable  for  agricultural  purposes." 
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The  Sivskatchowan  crosses  the  northern  poi-tion  of  this  section, 

Hind's  A.  d)  S.  Exp.,    Vol.  I,  pp.  450-454. 

Mr.  John  Fleming's  journey,  Kith  August, — The  Saskatchewan  below 
Cumberland. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Bigstone  and  Tearing  Rivers,  thoSaskatchowan 
flows  occasionally  among  alluvial  i.slands  ;  it.s  banks  nic  now  low,  only  two  to 
three  feet  above  the  water,  covered  with  groy  willow  and  sapling  ))oplar.  Tho 
river  gradually  increases  in  broitdlh  and  volume  of  water.  "Above  camp  this 
evening  its  brea<lth  was  980  foot,  and  mean  d(.>j)th  of 'iO  foot." 

No  material  change  in  tho  character  of  the  riv(M'  and  jidjaccnt  country. 
The  tract  of  country  back  from  the  rivor  is  rather  low  and  wet. 

The  Pas  oaCfMUERLANn  .Missionary  Station,  is  situated  at  tho  confluence 
of  tho  Saskatchewan  and  Basquia  Jiivcrs,  a  tribut.ory  about  iOO  feet  wide  at  i(rt 
mouth.     Tho   Root   Rivor  also   falls  in    tli roe-quarters   of  a  mile  altovo.  The 
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river  banks  at  the  Pas  are  10  to  12  feet  high,  composed  of  light-colored  drift 
clay,  liolding  pebbles  and  boulders  of  limestone;  the  surface  soil  is  a  dark, 
gravelly  mould,  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  but  the  surrounding  country  is 
said  to  be  low  and  swampy  with  marshy  lakes.  "  Barley  and  other  crops 
growing  here  looked  well  and  were  just  ripening." 

Hind's  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  446-449. 

Mr.  John  Fleming's  journey,  12lh  August. — "  The  general  character  of  the 
country  we  passed  this  day  is  excellent,  the  soil  being  rich  and  the  timber  of 
fair  quality.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  river  is  variable,  being  impeded  by 
mud  flats  and  shoals.  "At  noon,  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  (100  feet 
wide)  liom  the  north.  Wo  continued  on  to  the  "  Pommican  Portage,"  leading 
to  Cumberland  llouso.  Wo  came  to-day  nearly  29  miles,  so  that  the  distance 
between  Fort  a  la  Coriie  and  Cumberland,  by  iho  winaings  of  the  river,  is 
upwards  of  I.iO  miles." 


CUMBERLAND. 


"  The  country  round  Cumberland  is  low  and  flat ;  the  soil  in  some  places 
is  a  .^tiff  clay,  but  in  general  it  consists  of  a  gravelly  loam  a  few  feet  in  thick- 
ness, covering  a  horizontal  bod  of  white  limc-jtone,  and  supporting  a  light 
£fi'Owth  of  poplar  and  birch  ;  ocfnsionully,  groves  of  spruce  (the  so-called  pine 
of  Jlupert's  Land)  are  seen  here  and  there.  The  land  being  so  little  raised 
above  the  lake  and  river,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  .submerged  during  the  spring 
floods,  and  some  parts  upon  -  hich  the  water  remains  becomes  marshes  and 
swamps,  but  many  of  them  'uld  be  drained  and  improved  without  much 
difficulty." 

"There  are  10  acres  enclosed  and  under  cultivation  at  Cumberland.  I 
observed  a  field  of  barley  and  another  of  p'  atoes,  both  lcx>king  well,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  garden  ;  the  soil  appeared  rich  and  fertile,  bi  aring  an  exuberant 
growth  of  rhuburb,  cabbage,  peas,  carrotu  and  other  vegetal'  's." 

53. 

103  mml's  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  \,p.  445. 

Mr.  John  Fleming's  journc}',  11th  August. — '•  Pa-  oil  through  an  excellent 
tract  of  country  all  day,  the  noil  on  both  sides  of  the  river  consisting  of  a  veiy 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  ten  foot  in  thickness  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  well 
wooded  with  large  poplar,  balsam,  spruce  and  birch,  ,~oni.  of  the  poplars 
Fncasuring  two  and  a-half  feet  in  diameter;  and,  as  far  as  1  was  enabled  to 
asccrlain,  the  land  continues  gooif  for  a  great  distance  on  .  Iiher  side,  but  more 
especially  on  south  side  of  river.  In  many  places  the  river  is  studded  with 
large  alluvial  islands,  sui>porting  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  jwplar  and  willows. 
Travelled  a  distance  of  about  47  miles  to-dny." 
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Hind's  A.  A^  8.  Exp.,  Vol.  \,pp.  441-444. 

I>'i<)m  Fort  a  la  Corno,  down  the  .Saskatchewan  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Lake  Winnipei;— by  Mr.  John  Fleming,  0th  August,  1858  :  — 

Saskatchewan  (or  "River  that  runs  swift") — at  Fort  a  la  Corne,  is  965 
I'eel  in  breadth  ;  mean  velocity  of  current  three  miles  an  hour;  its  immediate 
banks  are  high  ;  the  sides  of  the  valley,  which  are  higher,  being  at  no  great 
distatico  from  the  river;  the  bretwlth  of  river  continues  very  uniform,  but  its 
bunks  become  gradually  lower,  the  hillsides  of  the  valley  at  thtt  same  time 
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diverging.  "About  twenty  miles  below  Fort  a  la  Come,  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  low,  and  the  general  character  of  the  adjacent  country  considerably  changed. 
The  high  clitts  before  seen  at  the  great  bonds  give  place  to  rich  alluvial  flats, 
supporting  a  forest  of  fair-sized  balsam,  spruce  and  poplar,  and  the  valley 
becomes  so  broad  that  the  high  banks  are  nowhere  observea."  Made  23  miles  the 
first  day. 

August  10th. — Passed  during  the  day  the  "  Big  Birch  Islands,"  and  many 
others;  they  are  all  alluvial  deposits  and  eo'uo  of  them  are  overflowed  in  spring. 
"  The  banks  of  the  river  are  now  quite  low,  and  the  country  on  either  side  is 
very  flat,  but  it  still  continues  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  and  settle- 
ment, the  soil  being  a  rich  alluvial  loam  of  considerable  depth,  well  watered 
and  drained  by  many  fine  creeks,  and  clothed  with  an  abundance  of  timber  for 
fuel,  fencing  and  building.     Made  53  miles  to-day." 

Oiiul's  A.  d>  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  l,pp.  397,  399  to  406. 

rOBT  X  liA  OORNE. 

"  The  Saskatchewan,  opposite  Fort  laCorne,  is  320  yards  broad,  20  feet  deep 
in  the  channel,  and  current  of  three  miles  an  hour;  mean  depth  14  feet,  but  it 
has  been  crossed  on  horseback  during  a  very  dry  season." 

"  The  main  Saskatchewan  drains  an  area  of  240,000  square  mile8,|and  mean 
discharge  of  water  per  second,  59,289  cubic  feet." 

"  The  river  usually  opens  from  9th  to  20th  April,  and  closes  from  6th  to 
13th  November." 

Nepowewin  Mission. — "  The  urea  of  fertile  land  here  is  limited  to  th*"  points 
of  the  river,  and  does  not  exceed  400  to  500  acres." 

Fort  a  la  Corne  to  Birch  Hills,  across  the  country. — The  trail  "  passes 
through  a  thick  fore«t  of  small  aspen  until  near  the  summit,  when  a  sandy  soil 
Ijegins,  covered  with  fianksinn  pine  and  a  few  small  oak.  This  sandy  area 
occupies  a  narrow  strip  on  the  banks  of  the  river  from  a  half  to  four  miles 
broad.  South  of  it  the  .soil  changes  to  a  rich  black  mould  distributed  over  an 
undulating  country,  where  the  pine  gives  place  to  aspen  and  willow  in  groves." 
"  On  the  slopes  the  grass  is  l(ing  and  luxuriant,  affording  tine  pasturage.  The 
general  aspect  of  this  countr>-  is  highly  fiivorablo  for  agriculture,  the  soil  deep 
and  uniformly  rich,  rivaliiig  llie  low  prairies  of  Kedltiver  and  the  Assiniboine. 
Our  course  lay  along  the  banks  of  Long  Creek,  which  is  «ix  feet  wide,  flowing 
through  a  broad  shallow  depression,  where  wild  hay  is  very  abundant ;  ponds 
and  lakes  are  numerous,  pointing  to  a  more  humid  climate  than  that  south  of 
the  Qu'Appolle. 

"The  valley  of  Long  Creek  appears  to  furnish  a  very  largo  area  of  land  of 
the  best  quality,  and  will  probably  yet  become  the  seal  of  a  thriving  community." 

The  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  runs  northerly  and  joins  the  North 
Branch  in  this  section. 


Jliml's  A.  ct  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  392-:-{95. 

On  voyage  down  the  South  Branch  nl  the  Saskatchewan  : — 
The  "surrounding  country  gave  ovi'lonco  of  an  oxc'ollont  soil  and   timber 
sufficient  for  the  first  purposes  of  rettK'rs.     Much  of  the  timber,  however,  has 
been  burnt  and  the  countr}'  is  fust  becoming  an  open  prairie."     The  current  of 
the  river  is  hero  six  miles  an  hour,  with  a  fall  of  two  feet  in  a  mile.     The  hill- 
banks  become  higher  as  we  approach  the  forks,  showing  tine  expo-iures  of  drift. 

"  Six  miles  from  the  Grand  Forks  yellow  clay  dill's  120  feet  high  appear." 
"  Baluam  spruce  two  feet  in  diameter  are  not  unoummon." 
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Oa  the  voyage  of  250  miles  down  the  South  Saskatchewan,  an  extra- 
ordinary absence  uf  animal  life  was  noticed. 

"  The  very  small  number  of  tributaries  received  by  the  South  Branch 
between  the  Elbow  and  the  Grand  Forks  is  a  remarkable  j.roof  of  the  aridity  c*" 
the  region  through  which  it  flows.  For  nearly  200  miles  it  receives  but  one 
atiluent  from  the  east,  and  on  the  west  side,  where  the  water-shed  is  of  much 
greater  breadth,  but  whore  wo  would  expect  to  tind  a  more  arid  climate,  it 
rvC^'ves  eight  insignificant  brooks.  From  Lumpy  Hill  to  the  Grand  Forks, 
a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  lour  stroainlets  cut  its  eastern  bank.  The  water- 
shed on  the  east  side  has  not  an  average  breadth  exceeding  twelve  miles,  and 
two  of  the  tributaries  proceed  from  ponds  in  valleys  cutting  the  low  dividing 
ridge,  which,  like  those  of  the  Qu'Appolle,  are  tributary  to  Long  Lake  or  the 
main  Saskatchewan." 


THS  GRAND  FORKS  OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN. 

The  water  of  the  South  Branch  is  yellowish  brown  in  colour ;  while  that  of 
the  North  Branch  is  a  shade  lighter  and  clearer.  The  former  more  resembled 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  latter,  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  j  temperature 
of  South  Branch.  67°  ;  of  North,  62°.  The  South  Branch  is  180  yards  broad, 
and  the  North  only  140,  and  the  currents  three  and  alialf  T'iles  an  hour.  As- 
cended the  North  Branch  seven  miles  j  current  here  being  from  six  to  seven 
miles  an  hour.  The  valley  ac  far  as  ^len  resembles  the  last  ten  miles  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan. 
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105  Mind's  A.  A  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  p.  396. 


GOAL   FALLS. 

Above  the  point  reached,  the  hill-banks  expose  drift,  in  which  are  imbedded 
lai'ge  masses  of  cretaceous  rock,  containing  fish  scales.  Fragments  of  lignite 
are  numerous,  but  no  rock  wiis  ^eoa  in  position.  Bi-oadth  of  vallej'  is  about 
one-half  mile,  and  150  feet  deep;  the  low  points  are  covered  with  aspen,  the  hill- 
banks  with  white  spruce,  aspen,  Banksian  pine  and  poplar.  Below  the  Grand 
Forks  there  is  an  extensive  flat. 

Surveyor-General,  Dominion  Lands,  Report,  1877 — A.  L.  Russell,  D.L.S.,  pp.  13,16 
and  17. 

At  Prince  Albert  and  immediate  vicinity  "  there  are  nearly  one  hundred 
houses  with  a  population  of  about  500  souls,  principally  English.  This  settle- 
ment is  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  about  35  miles  above  the  '  Forks.'  Is  in  a 
thriving  condition  possessing  two  fine  general  stores,  a  splendid  steam  saw  and 
fi;rist-mill,  also  a  water-power  grist-mill,  blacksmith  shops,  &c.,  Church  of 
England  Bishopric,  and  Presb3'terian  Mission  and  schools.  The  land  here  is 
very  nearly  eijual  in  richness  to  the  famous  lied  Eiver  Valley,  the  proportion 
of  clay  being  somewhat  less  and  the  land  more  undulating." 

"The  crops  are  occasionally  injured  by  early  frosts,  out  last  year  a  most 
abundant  harvest  was  gathered."  "  Over  1,200  acres  were  under  crop  last  year 
among  the  settlers  on  the  river  front,  and  many  largo  fiekis  were  to  be  seen  on 
Reil  Deer  Hill  anil  various  other  parts  of  our  work.  I  noticed  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  «!fcc.,  &c.,  of  equal  excellence  to  those 
grown  in  Ontario." 

Abundance  of  water  and  a  fair  supply  of  wood  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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The  road  leading  from  Prince  Albert  to  the  Indian  settlement,  14  miles 
S.-E.,  passes  through  a  fine  farming  country. 

Prince  Albert  to  the  Forks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  3G  miles. — 

•'  Excepting  where  a  belt  of  pitch  pine,  alx)ut  three  miles  in  width,  crosses 
the  road  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  the  trail  passes  through  a  country  well  adapted 
to  settlement. 

106  Macoun  Geol.  Rep.,  1875-76,;).  183. 

Star  Mission  to  Carlton,  50  miles. — The  trail  here  crosses  the  south-west 
part  of  section. 

"  Nearly  all  the  way,  country  is  quite  level  and  fit  for  farming  purposes. 
Most  of  it  is  prairie,  with  an  abundance  of  good  water.  When  within  20  miles 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  passed  three  salt  marshes,  but  only  one  of  any  extent. 
The  land  is  much  better  five  miles  from  the  Saskatchewan  than  close  to  it ; 
have  found  it  so  in  all  cases.  Near  the  river  land  was  broken  and  contained 
much  sand,  but  this  was  not  noticed  away  from  it."  Computed  distance  from 
Fort  Chepewyan  to  Carlton  is  660  miles. 

bvrveyor-General,  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1S78 — W.  F.  King,  D.L.S.,p.  19. 

The  12th  corre«tion  line  in  this  section  is  nearly  all  through  a  very  sandy 
country,  covered  principally  with  Banksian  pines.  There  are  numerous 
muskegs  in  which  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  which  form 
the  source  of  Beaver  Creek. 
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107  Macoun  Geol.  Rep.,  1875-76,  p.  182. 

The  trail  from  Green  Lake  to  Carlton,  140  miles — crosses  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  this  section. 

Second  day  "  we  ci'ossod  sandy  tract,  covered  with  Banksian  pine,"  and  num- 
erous lakes  of  pure  crystal  water.  "  On  30th  Soplembor,  passed  through  thick 
forestof  spruce,  birch,  aspen,  poplar  and  occasionally  Banksian  pine  of  large  size. 
Soil,  rich  sandy  loam,  which  bocamodriei"  as  we  proceeded,  showing  unmistake- 
ably  that  we  had  passed  the  water-shed.  We  passed  many  fine  timber  tracts, 
country  generally  suited  for  agriculture.  Next  day  nochange  except  agradual 
one  to  drier  climate."  "Aspen  woods  began  to  give  place  to  prairie.  Where  fire 
had  destroyed  timber,  prairie  flowers  were  seen,"  "until  the  flora  had  lost  its 
forest  chaiacter  and  become  almost  identical  with  that  of  plains.  At  White- 
Fish  Lake,  the  flora  was  that  of  prairies,  showing  that  line  of  permanent  prairie 
was  reached."  Affer  crossing  stream,  country  became  broken,  and  then  num- 
ber of  swampy  lakes. 

STAR  MISSION. 

Mr.  Hines,  a  practical  man,  in  charge  ot  mission,  "  early  in  spring  (1875), 
had  plowed  land  for  the  Indians.  Wheat  sown  10th  May,  was  reaped  10th 
September,  and  barley,  sown  five  days  later, was  reaped  six  days  earlier.  Showing 
that  it  takes  nearly  a  mouth  longer  to  lipen  grain  in  this  region  than  it  does 
on  any  part  of  Peace  River,  hence  a  greater  danger  here  of  summer  frosts.  The 
prairie  soil  is  sandy  loam  mixed  with  gravel ;  the  poplar  lands  inclined  lo  clay, 
and  the  bottom  lands  black  loam."  Mr.  liines  stated  that  soil  of  whole  region 
was  as  good  as  that  which  he  was  cultivating. 
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I08  PaViser,  pp.  68-69  (winter  journey). 

Through  southern  and  western  portions  of  this  section. 

Jack  Fish  Lake,  20  miles  long  by  12  wide,  its  waters  slightly  saline, 
banks  100  feet  high  of  sandy  argillaceous  drift. 

The  road  to  the  west  lay  over  very  irregular  ground,  broken  by  abrupt 
ridges;  in  the  hollows  were  small  swampy  lakes.  Passed  some  sand  hills, 
which  rise  from  a  level  plain  of  considerable  extent ;  crossed  Turtle  Eiver,  40 
feet  wide,  a  tributary  of  the  Saskatchewan  ;  again  crossed  several  sand  hills, 
thence  across  English  Creek  and  followed  along  the  west  side  of  a  wide  shallow 
valley,  through  which  it  flows  from  its  source  among  low  undulating  hills. 

The  Red  Deer  Hill  (at  western  side  of  section)  is  an  abrupt  terraced  slope, 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  level  plain,  presenting  a  different  aspect  to  any  I  have 
yet  seen,  being  covered  witn  thick  low  brush  and  a  few  clumps  of  trees,  and 
IB  traversed  by  deep  steep  gullies. 

Sandford  Fleming,  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.,  1814,  p.  38. 

"The  country  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  is  but  little  wooded,  but  it 
abounds  in  grasses  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  good,  in  some  places  somewhat 
sandy  and  arid.  The  contour  of  the  land  is  irregular,  with  hills  of  considerable 
elevation,  at  the  base  of  which  lakes  are  frequently  to  bo  met,  generally  not  of 
extended  area." 

Sehoyn  Oeol.  Rep.,  1873-74,  jo.  34. 

Along  the  trail  on  the  north  of  the  Saskatchewan, — "  The  soil  for  many 
miles  in  neighbourhood  of  Jack  Fish  Lake,  is  of  finest  quality  a  rich  black 
loam  on  a  blaoish-grey  clay."  From  this  lake  westward,  a  fine  fertile  country, 
tolerably  level,  with  patches  of  sispon  wood,  and  several  saline  and  fresh  water 
lakes.     "At  English  Kivor  met  with  the  first  spruce  since  leaving  Fort  Ellice." 

The  Red  Deer  Hills  rise  from  200  to  300  feet  above  plain,  of  light  sandy 
loam,  stony  and  gravelly. 
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109  PaUi»er,p.  70. 

"  Port  Pitt  stands  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan." 

The  river  hero  is  430  yards  wide.  The  south  bank  of  the  valley  rises  to 
500  feet.  "  Shewing  sections  of  upper  and  middle  cretaceous  strata,  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  is  hilly,  with  goo<l  pasture,  but  no  wood. 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fort,  but  an 
abundance  of  timber  at  a  short  distance  to  north-west.  There  is  very  fine 
pasturage  and  it  is  a  favorite  place  for  rearing  horses.  "  Grain  is  said  not  to 
succeed  well,  but  I  suspect  they  have  chosen  a  bad  spot  for  their  field;  turnips 
grew  well,  and  the  place  is  famous  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  potatoes." 
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Sandford  Fleming,  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.,  1874,  p.  38. 

"From  Fort  Pitt,  continuing  along  the  North  Saskatchewan,  tiio  soil 
improves,  and  we  mot  white  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplars,  with  thick  and 
luxuriant  grasses.     Fires  had  passed  over  much  of  the  country." 
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Selwyn  Geol.  Bep.,  1815-14,  p.  35. 

Fort  Pitt. — S<>il  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Fort,  rich  black  mould  three  f'oet 
deep,  underlaid  with  coarse  rounded  gravel ;  on  hills  at  back  of  Fort,  Hoil 
brown  sand  and  sandy  gravel  nol  suitable  for  cultivation  ;  fine  crops  of  barley 
and  potatoes  at  Fort;  wheat  not  grown. 

From  Fort  Pitt  to  Frog  Creek,  along  the  trail  on  the  north  of  river,  "  the 
conntry  is  of  tho  usual  hilly  character,  with  intervening  swampy  flats  and 
pools.  Spruce  trees  are  hero  tolerably  abundant ;  there  are  also  clumps  of 
pino  and  a  few  larch  trees.  The  soil  is  geuorally  sandy  and  gravelly,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  light  black  loam  on  tho  surface." 
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Mr.  Marcus  Smith, 

In  his  journey  of  187'?,  describes  the  country  as  seen  from  French  Knoll  to 
the  noi-th  as  thickly  covered  with  poplar  and  some  clumps  of  spi-uce,  which 
latter  was  first  seen  at  English  River.  The  land  to  the  west  in  this  section,  od 
road  travelled,  was  pooi',  out  some  pea-vine  grew  among  the  brush. 

Lt.-Col.  MacLeod,  CM.Q.,  Comndssioner  of  Police,  North-West  Territories. 

Travelled  from  Fort  Pitt  southerly  through  this  section.  He  describes  it 
as  fair  soil  with  ]iasture,  but  water  saline. 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod,  G.E. 

Mr.  MacLeod  is  intimately  acquainted  with  this  country,  having  had  charge 
of  the  Pacific  Eailway  surveys  through  this  territory. — "The  south-eastern 
corner  is  light  sandy  soil  with  good  pasturage.  The  southern  and  western  por- 
tion is  good  fertile  soil,  with  wide  marshes  producing  hay;  towards  the  north, 
near  Fort  Pitt,  it  is  fair  soil.  Tho  willow  hills  descend  gently  to  the  plains  on 
the  north,  and  are  more  abrupt  on  their  south  sides.  To  tho  south  of  Fort  Pitt 
the  gi'ound  is  also  hilly,  the  nills  are  partly  wooded,  and  the  plains  generally 
open.    The  water  supply  is  good." 

Surveyor-General,  Dominion  Lands'  Beport,  1878 — W.  F.  Ring,  p.  15. 

The  telegraph  trail  from  Battleford  to  Edmonton  passes  North  of  Battle 
River  through  the  southern  portion  of  this  section.  Tho  country  hero  is  a 
"  wide  stretch  of  plain,"  "  covered  with  buffalo  grass,"  with  scai'city  of  water. 

no  FalUser,p.  70. 

From  the  Saskatchewan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermilion  westward. — Course 
lay  across  a  wide  stretch  of  prairie,  passing  many  herds  of  buffalo,  thence 
crossing  a  range  of  hills  for  five  or  six  miles  through  a  very  broken  country,  made 
a  rapid  descent  of  300  feet  to  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  bluffs  of  poplar, 
which  seemed  to  stretch  for  10  or  12  miles,  until  it  is  ayain  bounded  by  the 
same  range  of  hills.  Other  similar  extensive  plains,  some  of  thorn  swampy, 
bounded  by  hills,  were  crossed  in  this  section.    The  pasture  is  rich. 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"  The  southern  portion  is  good  fertile  soil,  to  the  Four  Blackfoot  Hills, 
where  the  soil  is  gravel  and  clay,  giving  good  pasture.  The  country  is  hilly, 
rolling,  open  prairie.    The  supply  ot  surface  fresh  water  is  small." 
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Surveyor-General,  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1878 — W.  F.  King,  p.  15. 

Following  the  telegraph  trail  westerly,  across  the  southern  part  of  this 
section,  the  first  20  miles  pusses  through  a  wide  stretch  of  plain,  covered  with 
buffalo  grass,  with  scarcity  of  water,  but  "  near  Grizzly  Bear  Creek,  about  100 
miles  from  Battloford,  we  again  get  into  a  tract  of  40  miles  or  more  of  good 
soil,  rolling  country  with  wooded  hills  and  innumerable  lakes." 

53. 

Ill  PaUiser,  p.  71. 

Crossed  this  section  westerly  about  15  miles  south  of  Saskatchewan. 
"  Entered  a  district  of  country  exactly  corresponding  to  the  White  Lakes 
between  Port  Pitt  and  Carlton,  forming  whiil  is  known  as  the  Chain  of  Lakes." 
From  one  of  these  lakes  the  Vermilion  River  rises,  and  flowing  to  the  south- 
east, till  far  out  in  the  plains,  it  makes  an  abrupt  tarn  to  north  north-east  to 
join  the  Saskatchewan, 

"We  left  this  chain  of  lakes,  and  crossed  a  very  hilly  country  until  wo 
came  to  an  immense  swamp,  on  the  further  side  of  which  is  the  hill  known  as 
'  La  Butte  Noir.'  "  To  the  north,  between  this  trail  and  the  Saskatchewan,  the 
country  is  described  as  hilly,  with  clumps  of  wood  and  fine  pasture. 

Hemry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"  The  southern  portion  is  good  fertile  soil,  improving  to  rich  alluvial  to 
the  west  j  there  are  numerous  marshes  producing  good  hay.  The  country  to 
the  east  is  an  oven  open  prairie,  the  central  part  hilly  and  partially  wooded, 
and  the  western  part  an  undulating  open  prairie.  The  supply  of  fresh  water  is 
limited  to  the  east,  and  abundant  to  tne  west." 


Suveyor- General,  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1878 — W.  F.  King,  p.  15. 

Continuing  wostorly  along  telegraph  trail  through  southern  portion  of  this 
suction — the  first  20  miles  or  so  uf  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  country  rolling,  with 
wooded  hills  and  lakes,  for  the  remaining  distance  the  country  becomes  poorer. 

112  PaUiser,  p.  11. 

The  trail  crossed  this  section  westerly,  about  15  miles  from  its  northern 
boundary. — 

Leaving  "La  Butte  Noir,"  crossed  a  plain  with  long  grass  and  clumps  of 
willows  for  14  miles.  "  Wc  then  came  to  poplar  clumps,  and  at  last  fairly 
entered  the  woods.  North  and  west  of  this  there  are  no  plains  except  of  small 
size,  completely  surrounded  with  wood."  Crossed  several  crooks,  "continued  to 
the  west  and  a  little  south,  over  a  country  that  is  evidently  very  swam])y  at 
certain  seasons,  until  we  rounded  the  Beaver  Hills,  when  wo  camped  in  a  clump 
oi  pine  " — 20  miles  from  Edmonton. 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"  The  southern  portion  is  rich  alluvial  soil,  extonding  westerly  to  the 
Beaver  Hills,  where  the  soil  is  good  and  fertile.  There  are  numerous  marshes 
producing  good  hay.  The  surface  is  an  undulating,  rolling  prairie,  and  hilly  to 
the  west,  heavily  wooded  on  the  Beaver  Hills  and  open  to  the  east.  The  water 
supply  is  good." 
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Surveyor-General,  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1878 — W.  F.  King,  p.  15. 

Continuing  westerly  along  the  telegraph  trail  through  southern  portion  of 
Bcetion,  "  another  good  tract  occurs  us  we  approach  the  Beaver  Hills,  175  miles 
tiom  Battloford.  Going  through  this  fertile  stretch  we  roach  Hay  Lakes,  at  a 
distance  of  about  195  mileo  from  Battleford." 

53 

*^3  Sandford  Fleming,  Pac.  My.  Rept,  1874,  p.  38. 

"At  Edmonton  the  question  of  coal  tirst  presents  itself ;  some  fragments 
were  dug  out  of  the  river  bank.  Although  they  burned  in  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  evidently  they  were  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  better  samples  were 
roiwrted  by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fort  as  having  been  found  higher 
up  the  river." 

"  Looking  back  over  the  1,000  miles  of  prairie  country  travelled  since 
leaving  the  wooded  district  east  of  Manitoba,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  abso- 
lutely level  plains  formed  no  great  proportion  of  the  vast  area  which  came 
under  our  observation.  We  wore  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  was  undulating  and  in  this  respect  not  unlike  much  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  while  eminences  of  considerable  elevation,  not  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Mountain  at  Montreal,  were  occasionally  met  with.  In  many 
places  small  groves  and  fringes  of  trees  adorned  the  prairit,  and  gave  the  land- 
scape an  agreeable,  park-like  appearance." 

Selwyn  Geol.  Rep.,  1873-74,  pp.  37,  38. 

Vermilion  Creek  to  Edmonton,  35  miles. — Stretches  of  open  prairie  well 
grassed,  alternating  with  belts  and  patches  of  woodland;  the  greater  part  well 
adapted  for  settlement. 

EDMONTON. 

Edmonton  House  stands  on  left  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan,  about  100  feet 
above  river.  At  back  of  fort  "  gradual  ascent  of  another  100  or  160  feet  to 
general  prairie  level."  "  Banks  of  river  valley  from  190  to  250  feet  high,  and  at 
most  places  densely  wooded.  Seven  to  ten  miles  back  from  valley,  on  either 
side,  is  a  line  of  high  ground  rising  from  200  to  300  feet  above  a  willow  covered 
plain." 

At  St.  Albert  R.  C.  Mission,  9  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  there  is  a  fine  farm 
and  garden,  with  splendid  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes  an<l  tui-nips  ;  barley 
just  cut,  wheat  not  quite  ripe,  and  some  ears  frosted  ;  wheat  hitherto  uncertain, 
"  but  a  more  hui-dy  kind,  or  fall  sowing,  might  be  tried  and  produce  better 
results." 

Mr.  Selwyn  also  traversed  this  section,  southerly  from  Edmonton  on 
road  to  Eoeky  Mountain  House,  and  describes  the  country  as  having  a  rich, 
black  soil,  swampy  lakes,  open,  richly  grassed  prairies  aud  patches  of  copse 
wood,  with  spruce  and  poplar  trees. 

Selwyn  Geol.  Rep.,  1873-74,  p.  50. 

C0AI-. 

"  There  can  bo  no  question  that  in  the  region  wostof  Kdmonton,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Athabasca  River  and  on  the  south  by  Red  Deer  River,  there 
exists  a  vast  coal  field,  covering  an  area  of  not  loss  than  25,000  square  miles : 
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and  bononth  ii  lar^e  portion  of  this  wo  may  oxpoot  to  find  workable  soams  of 
coal  at  ilopths  HolJom  excocdinj^  300  foot,  and  often,  as  in  tlio  case  of'llio  tliicic 
seams  above  doMcribod,  very  favorably  situated  for  working  by  levels  from  the 
surface." 

Macoitn  Pnc.  Rij.  Rep.,  1874,;).  92. 

"  The  climate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edmonton  and  St.  Albert  Mis- 
sion is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  except  maize."  "  In  both 
localities,  I  saw  wheat,  oats  and  barley  of  excellent  quality,  and  much  taller 
than  it  is  seen  in  Ontario." 

Messrs.  Horetzky  and  Macoun  i)assod  north-westerly  through  this  section 
from  Kdmonton  towards  LaclaNonne. 

Horetzky' a  Pnc.  By.  Rep.,  1814,;?.  4C, 

Describes  it  as  a  very  fair  country  of  an  eas}'  character,  and  land  partly 
of  prairie  and  timber. 

Macoun's  Pnc.  By.  Rep.,  1874,  p.  68. 

Between  Kdmonton  and  Lao  la  Nonno. — 
For*y-nine   miles   by  cart  road  ;   land  rolling  and  rising  into  hills  stretching 
to  the  west;  none  of  it  is  difficult,  but  the  latter  part  is  much  broken   by  liills, 
swamp  and  lake.     About  4.0   miles  from   Edmonton    is   the  height    of  land 
between  the  Saskatchewan  and  Atliabasca. 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"The  southern  portion  is  good  fertile  soil, with  marshes  producing  good  hay. 
About  Forts  Edmonton  and  Saskatchewan  there  is  rich  alluvial  soil,  with 
marshes  producing  good  hay.  About  St.  Albert's  the  soiljs  goo<l  and  fertile, 
with  marshes  producing  good  hay.  The  surface  is  undulating,  rolling  and 
hilly.  The  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  deep  and  wide,  as  well  as  the  valley 
of  White  Mud.  The  southern  portion  is  heavily  timbered  with  poplar  and 
spruce,  with  occasional  open  prairies.  The  northern  part  is  partially  wooded  ; 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  fresh  water;  coal  is  found  m  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  gold  is  washed  on  the  bars  of  the  river." 

Surveyor-General,  Dominion  Lands'   Report.    1878 — W.    F.  King,  pp.  15-16-17. 

"  At  this  point  (Ilay  Lakes)  we  leave  the  telegi-aph  line  to  go  northward 
to  Edmonton." 

The  Beaver  Hill  fertile  region,  however,  appears  to  run  a  long  way  west  of 
Hay  Lakes,  probably  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  to  souih-wost  it  runs  to 
Battle  River,  to  join  the  fertile  bolt,  which  runs  along  the  upjior  part  of  that 
river.  The  Hay  Lakes  lie  in  Lat.  5:J  ®  11',  and  in  Longitude  by  C.P.R.  30' 
50"  east  of  Fort  Edmonton,  the  distance  from  that  2)lacc  being  about  33  miles 
by  trail.  On  this  trail,  seven  miles  from  Hay  Lakes,  wo  enter  thick  bush,  in 
which  spruce  may  occasionally  be  seen,  as  well  as  a  tew  spruce  and  tamarac 
muskegs,  a  sign  of  the  proximity  of  the  forest. 

This  bush  extends  nine  or  ten  miles  along  the  trail;  crossing  the  "  White 
Mud  liivor,  a  small  creek  16  miles  from  Fort  Edmonton,  we  enter  a  beautiful 
fertile  tract,  a  gently  rolling  country  with  numerous  clumps  of  poplar  and 
frequent  lakes,  this  extends  to  the  Saskatchewan  River  at  Fort  Edmonton." 

Mr.  King,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  ran  several  meridian  and  township  lines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton  and  St.  Albert  Settlement,  continuing  his 
surveys  as  far  as  the  114th  meridian. 
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He  describes  the  country  as  of  varying  character,  some  more  or  less  open, 
other  thicif  poplar  and  spruce  bush,  and  also  swamp  "The  114th  moriuian 
runs  througli  a  flat  country,  drained  by  the  Upper  Sturgeon,  and  by  the  Rose- 
l>ud  River,  which  flows  into  the  western  end  of  Big  Lake,  fietwoen  this  latter 
rivor  whicii  is  a  few  chains  south  of  the  14th  Base,  and  the  Upper  Sturgeon 
River  which  is  crossed  by  tlio  meridian  about  7J  miles  north  ol  the  Base,  the 
country  is  nearly  all  good  prairie  land,  with  heavy  clumps  of  poplar,  &c.  North 
of  the  Sturgoon  the  country  is  open,  and  the  soil  is  not  so  good.  South  of  the 
Base  the  line  runs  thi-ough  muskegs  for  nearly  throe  miles,  when,  emerging 
from  the  valley  of  the  Rosebud  River,  the  Stony  Plain  is  reached,  which  i(., 
notwithstanding  its  misleading  name,  a  very'  fertile  region  many  miles 
wide.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  strip  of  lai-ge  spruces. 

"  The  14th  base,  Lat.  53  <=  35'  52",  leaving  the  Rosebud  River  to  the  south, 
runs  into  the  Rosebud  Hills,  in  which  also  there  are  many  localities  exhibiting 
good  soil." 

"  The  Edmonton  Settlement  extends  along  the  Saskatchewan  about  8 
miles,  principally  on  the  north  Bank,  although  a  few  settlers  have  taken  up 
claims  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  There  are  also  several  settlers  along 
the  trail  from  Edmonton  to  Big  Lake.  The  soil  throughout  this  Edmonton 
Settlement  is  excellent,  and  there  is  plenty  of  wood  everywhere,  while  there  is 
good  pasturage  a  few  miles  away  from  the  river." 

PORT  SA8KAT0HKWAN. 

"  The  settlement  here  is  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
the  Fort.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  settlers  have  large  fields  under  cultiva- 
tion. They  have  a  water  mill,  just  built  (June,  1878)  on  the  Sturgeon  Rivor, 
about  8  miles  north  from  the  settlement,  in  the  centre  of  a  most  fertile, 
though  at  present  unoccupied  tract  of  land.  A  few  miles  north  of  this  there  is 
a  large  extent  of  fine  spruce  bush  in  the  vicinity  of  Egg  Lake,  from  which  a 
large  amount  of  building  timber  is  procured."  "  The  Fort  Saskatchewan  tract 
of  good  land  extends  southerly  across  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Beaver  Hills, 
and  easterly  across  the  Sturgeon  River,  as  far  as  Vermilion  Creek,  14  miles  " 

114  Sandford  Fleming,  Pac.  By.  Rep.,  1874,;?.  39. 

"  On  leaving  Edmonton  we  passed  through  a  country  interspei-sed  with 
hillocks,  and  we  likewise  occasionally  met  with  swamps,  many  of  which 
were  covered  with  swamp  hay.  Gradually  the  country  becomes  more  wooded, 
and  the  undulations  assume  a  more  marked  character.  More  creeks  were 
crossed,  running  in  most  oases  through  narrow  valleys.  The  vegetation  was 
particularly  luxuriant,  and  the  grass  tnrough  which  we  passed  was,  in  some 
places,  from  five  to  six  feet  high." 


Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"  Following  .-he  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  soil  is  good  and 
fertile.  To  the  east  of  Lake  St.  Anne  and  to  the  north  of  Lake  of  Isles  the  soil 
is  also  good  and  fertile.  To  the  north  of  White  Lake  the  soil  is  fair;  the  surface 
is  hilly  and  undulating ;  the  eastern  portion  is  partially  wooded,  and  the 
western  hoiwily,  with  fine  poplar  and  spruce.  There  are  numerous  marshes 
producing  good  hay,  and  the  water  supply  is  abundant.  Coal  is  found  in  large 
quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  Pembina  River  and  the  Saskatchewan.  Gold  is 
washed  on  the  bars  of  the  Saskatchewan." 
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53. 

1 15  Sandford  Ftemmj.  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.,  1874,  p.  39. 

"  In  cro8Himf  tho  llivor  Pemliina  Homo  70  miles  west  of  the  Rivor  Sas- 
kutcliowati,  wo  t'ouncl  thick  outcroppiiif^  boda  of  coal.  It  proved  much  bettor 
than  tho  Edmonton  Hpocimon,  and  wo  heard  from  our  guidoH  that  abundanco  of 
thiH  fuel  was  present  at  other  localities,  .somo  of  it  of  Htill  better  quality. 

Occasiotially  tho  country  becomes  more  open  with  groves  of  spruce,  asnon 
and  poplar,  increasing  in  size.  Nevertheless,  much  of  it  is  densely  woouod, 
while  in  other  places  tho  timber  is  thin  and  of  inferior  quality." 

Tlenry  A,  F.  MacLeod. 

"To  the  oast  of  Dirt  Lake  and  to  the  south  tho  soil  is  good  and  fertile, 
with  marshos  pioducing  good  hay.  South  of  the  Lobstick  Iliver  tho  soil  is 
fair,  with  marshos  producing  good  hay.  To  tho  west  tho  soil  is  fair,  with 
muskeags.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  rolling,  and  heavily  timbered  with  fine 
spruce  and  poplar.  Tho  supply  of  good  water  is  abundant.  Coal  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  tho  banks  of  tho  Pembina  Iliver." 
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no  Senry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

The  central  portion  is  poor,  sandy  clay  and  gravelly  soil,  with  muskegs, 
except  somo  of  the  flats  of  tne  MoLeod  River,  and  the  valley  of  Medicine  Lodge 
Croek,  whore  tho  soil  is  fair.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  rolling  and  heavily 
timbered  with  fine  spruce  and  poplar.  Water  supply  abundant.  Coal  plenti- 
ful in  the  banks  of  tne  McLood." 

53. 

11 7  Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"  The  central  portion  to  tho  oast  of  Lac  A  Brule  is  poor,  sandy  clay  and 
gravelly  soil,  with  muskeags,  except  somo  extensive  flat>*  on  tho  Athabasca 
River  and  Prairie  River,  where  tho  soil  is  fair.  It  is  reported  that  bands  of 
horses  have  been  wintered  on  those  flats.  The  Rocky  Mountains  rise  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  Lac  i\  Brulo,  and  on  each  side  of  Fiddlo  River.  The 
mountains  are  rock  with  a  light  coating  of  soil  and  moss  in  places.  The  surface 
is  hilly  to  the  east,  mountainous  to  the  west  and  south.  Tho  country  is  heavily 
timbered  with  fine  spruce  and  poplar,  except  the  flats  above  mentioned,  which 
are  open  prairie.  Water  supply  abundant.  Coal  is  found  in  the  banks  of  Coal 
Croek." 
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PalUser^p.  124. 

Dr.  Hector  creased  this  section  from  north-east  to  south-west,  ascending 
the  Athabasca. — 

After  leaving  Baptisle  Creek,  "  seemed  to  be  passing  through  a  range  of 
hills,  but  although  I  ascended  the  bank  for  250  feet,  I  could  see  nothing  of  tho 
sunounding  country,  on  account  of  the  dense  woods."  After  passing  Old  Man's 
Creek,  "  tho  banks  (of  the  Athabasca)  became  low  and  covered  with  spiuco, 
with  large  swampy  flats  at  a  little  distance  from  tho  river." 
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Continuing  to  ascend  tho  river,  the  valley  is  very  wide  with  largo  alluvial 
flatH,  and  tho  lund  risoH  into  hills  on  cither  hand.  On  tho  terraces  which  rise 
to  370  foot,  tho  soil  is  dry  and  gravelly,  supporting  a  growth  of  cypress  and 
pine. 

Reached  the  point  (on  the  western  side  of  this  section)  where  the  River 
Athabasca  emerges  from  Lac  a  Brulo,  lying  at  tho  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  rise  from  its  westorn  shore  at  loast  3,000  feet ;  "  its  eastern  shore  is  formed 
of  immense  sand  hills." 
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Il8  PaUiser  pp.  124,  125. 

Above  Lac  A  Brule  entered  n  wide  valley  in  the  mountains,  and  reached 
tho  base  of  Myette's  rock. 

Jasper  House  (on  the  eastern  side  of  this  section)  "  is  beautif\illy  sitnatod 
in  an  open  plain,  about  six  miles  in  extent,  within  tho  first  range  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod, 

"  To  the  south-east  the  valley  of  the  Athabasca  is  entirely  in  tho  Rocky  Moun 
tains.    Tho  bottom  of  tho  valley  is  generally  a  flat  from  one  to  two  miles  wide 
Tho  soil  is  light,  sandy,  clay  and  gravelly,  with  muskoags  in  places.  Tho  sides  o 
the  valley  are  steep  and  generally  rocky,  in  some  places  covered  with  a  few  feot  o 
light  soil,  affording  good  pasture  during  the  summer  months.  The  big  horn  sheep 
is  plentiful  here.    The  valley  is  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  and  poplar,  except 
a  few  small  prairies  about  Jjispor  Lake  and  to  the  north  of  Henry  House. 
Water  supply  is  abundant.     Coal  is  reported  in  large  quantities  to  the  north 
of  Jasper  House." 


PROM  THE  lOOxn  TO  119th  meridian  and  between  the  52nd  and  53rd 

PARALLELS   OP   LATITUDE. 

lOO  Lake  Winnipogosis  occupies  tho  eastern  portion  of  this  section. 

Binds,  A.  &  S.,  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  p.  433. 

Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  spring  of  185S,  ascended  Swan  River  in  a  canoe. 

"  About  Swan  Lake  tho  country  is  highly  interesting."  "To  tho  north  an 
apparently  level  and  well  wooded  country  extends  to  tho  base  of  tho  Porcupine 
Range."  "  Ascending  from  Swun  Lake  for  two  miles  tho  banks  of  Swan  River  are 
low,  thoy  then  gradually  become  higher  until  thoy  attain  a  height  of  100  feet 
above  the  river.  Tho  current  is  horo  romarkubly  switl."  "  Landslips  occur  in 
many  places  where  tho  banks  are  high,  exposing  an  alluvial  soil  of  groat  depth, 
resting  on  drift  clay  or  shale  of  a  slighty  bituminous  appearance." 

"About  thirty  miles  above  Swan  Lake  the  prairie  region  fairly  com- 
mences." 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"  In  tho  south-wostof  this,  being  the  northerly  end  of  the  Duck  Mountains, 
the  country  is  hilly,  tho  soil  fair,  and  is  hoavily  wooded  with  largo  spruce  and 
poplar,  and  some  murshes  producing  hoy.    Fresh  water  plontiftil. ' 
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ti.  C.  Cunningham,  Pac.  By.  Bep.,  181*1,  p.  186. 

Mr.  Cunningham  had  charge  of  this  part  of  Pacific  Railway  Survey. — On 
the  line  of  the  railway  between  the  40  and  50  miles  from  Mossy  Creek, 
observed  some  spruce  trees  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  On  Duck  Mountain  there  is 
a  magnificent  growth  of  white  spruce;  the  quality  of  the  timber  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  first  quality  pine,  and  is  remarkably  sound.  Up  to  70  miles  the  line 
Bkirts  the  base  of  Duck  Mountain,  which  is  heavily  timbered.  After  crossing 
Boiling  River,  at  the  70  miles,  entered  a  more  prairie  like  district,  and  the 
timber,  as  a  general  rule,  is  very  light,  with  intervening  stretches  of  prairie  ; 
but  in  the  river  valleys  and  gullies,  timber  bluffs,  affording  white  spruce  and 
tamarac,  occur. 

Swan  Biveu  Vallet. — "  The  valuable  part  of  this  valley,  or  i-ather  basin, 
begins  at  the  eastern  slope  of  Thunder  Hill,  and  extends  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  the  Swan  Lake.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the 
Swan  Lake  and  Porcupine  Mountain,  on  the  west  by  Thunder  Hill,  on  the  south 
by  Duck  Mountain,  and  on  the  east  by  an  elevated  ridge  lying  between  it  and 
Lake  Winnipegosis.  Its  extent  is  about  60  miles  in  length  by  20  miles  in 
width  ;  the  soil  is  rem&rkably  rich  and  productive.  Throughout  it  consists  of 
large  plains  clothed  with  tall  succulent  grass,  alternating  with  strips  and  clumps 
of  timber  well  grown  and  admirably  adapted  for  building  purposes.  Near 
Swan  Lake  may  be  seen  spruce,  tamarac,  oak,  elm,  maple,  birch  and  poplar, 
each  species  being  represented  by  trees  of  very  considerable  growth." 

The  Porcupine  range  of  hills  occupies  the  central  part  of  this  section. 
Swan  River  crosses  the  south-east  corner  of  this  section. 

Hind,  A.  <b  S.  Expn.,  Vol.  1.,  p.  434. 

Mr.  Dawson's  description. — "  There  the  river  winds  about  in  a  fine  valley, 
the  banks  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  80  or  100  feet.  Beyond  those  an  appar- 
ently unbroken  level  extends  on  one  side  for  a  distance  of  about  15  or  20  miles 
to  the  Porcupine  Hills,  and  for  an  equal  distance  on  the  other,  to  a  high  table 
land  called  the  Duck  Mountain.  Fi-om  this,  south-westward  to  Thunder  Moun- 
tain, the  country  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  state  of  nature." 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"The  valley  of  Swan  River  contains  good  fertile  soil  partially  wooded; 
with  marshes  producing  good  hay.  The  south-east  corner  is  fair  soil,  hilly  and 
heavily  wooded  with  good  sprucd  and  poplar.     Water  is  abundant." 

See  also  Section  -,1^^  for  Mr.  Cunningham's  description  pf  Swan  River  Valley. 

102  Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"The  south  oast  corner  is  fair  soil,  thickly  wooded  with  poplar  and  small 
spruce.  Surface  hilly  with  mai-shes  producing  good  hay.  Fresh  water  abun- 
dant." 
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'<^3  Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 


"The  Houth-enstoni  part  about  Nut  Hill  is  fair  soil,  improving 
t,  which  is  good   fertile  soil.     The   woods   are  light  at  tho\ 


to  the  south- 
west, which  is  good  fertile  soil.  The  woods  are  light  at  the  south-cast  and 
north  ;  at  the  south-west  corner  there  is  an  open  plain ;  the  surface  is  even  aad 
unUulttting.    Water  supply  good." 
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104  Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"  To  tho  east  and  south,  the  soil  is  good  and  fertile ;  to  the  south-west  it  is 
fail';  the  country  is  open  plain  to  the  south-oast,  and  fn.rtially  wofxlod  to  the 
south-west.    Surface  oven  and  undulating.    Tho  supply  of  fresh  water  is  good." 

Surveyor  General,  Dominion  Lands,  Rep.  1877,  A.  L.  Russell,  D.L.S.,  p.  12. 

Along  meridian  ranges  16  and  17,  West. — This  Meridian  line  enters  the 
south  side  of  the  section  above  Big  Quill  Lake  and  runs  from  3  miles  south  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  lino,  through  rising  ground  densely  wooded  with  large  poplar,  and 
numerous  ponds,  up  to  the  10th  base  line,  a  distance  of  about  13  miles. 

The  10th  base  line  runs  westerly  from  the  above-mentioned  Meridian. 
"  The  wooded  and  pond  country  continues  for  ithout  27  miles,  when  the  coun- 
try becomes  more  open  and  inviting." 
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The  South  branch  oftheSaskatchewanrunsthrougb  this  section  iron^  south- 
west to  north-east.  Mr.  Hind  travelled  down  tho  river,  and  the  following  are 
extracts  from  his  description  relative  to  this  section. 

Hind,  A.  dk  S.  Exp.,   Vol.  1,  pp.  388-391. 

At  eighty  miles  above  the  Grand  Forks  the  River  is  200  yards  broad,  but 
deep  and  swift;  the  volume  of  water  much  less  than  at  the  Elbow.  No 
douut  evaporation  during  its  course  through  arid  planes  is  competent  to 
occasion  a  large  diminution.  Recent  water  marks  shew  a  rise  of  tive  and  eight 
feet. 

"  On  both  sides  a  treeless  prairie  is  alone  visible;"  prairie  level,  80  foot 
above  river;  about  10  miles  lower  down,  river  j  mile  broad;  pmirie, 
as  before,  treeless.  A  few  miles  further  down,  the  hill  banks  begin  to  increase 
in  attitude  to  about  100  feet. 

At  50  miles  above  the  Grand  Forks,  "  the  woods,"  as  they  are  termed, 
begin  ;  they  consist  of  a  few  aspen  clumps  on  tho  hill  and  banks  of  the  deep 
valley  ;  tho  face  of  the  country  is  changing  fast  and  is  becoming  more  undula- 
ting, patches  of  aspen  showing  themselves  on  the  j)rairie  ;  occasionally  the  re- 
mains of  heavier  growth  are  visible,  clusters  and  blackened  trunks  10  and  14 
inches  in  diameter.  The  balsam-spruce  begins  to  appear  in  groves.  Tho 
river  winds  in  valley,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  between  high  wooded  banks 
with  aspen  and  spruce  groves;  the  flats  are  covered  with  rich  profusion  of 
vetches,  grasses  and  rose-bushes.  Traces  everywhere  of  a  former  fine  aspen 
forest,  with  clumps  of  elm  and  ash. 

"  During  the  whole  afternoon  we  passed  swiftly  through  a  good  country, 
well  fitte<l  for  settlement,  as  tar  as  we  could  judge  from  soil  and  vegetation." 
"  Low  islands  are  numerous  in  the  river,  and  extensive  alluvial  fiats  spread  out 
in  the  expansion  of  the  valley." 

Mr.  Hind  also  traverse<l  this  section  by  land  south-westerly  fVora  the  Birch 
Hill  to  Lumpy  Hill,  and  thence  southeasterly. 

Bind  A.  <Si  S.  Exp.,  Vol  I  pp.  40fi-411. 

The  Birch  Hills  range  is  said  by  Indians  to  extend  to  the  roar  of  Fort 
Pelly,  and  forms  I  he  dividing  ridge  between  the  water  which  flows  into  the 
main  Saskatchewan  and  the  Assiuebuine,  or  lied  Doer  and  Swan  Rivers. 
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"  The  valley  of  Long  Creek  oflFers  by  far  the  most,  attractive  features  for 
settlement  of  any  part  of  the  country  through  which  wo  have  passed  since  leav- 
ing Prairie  Portage." 

Birch  HilJH  to  Lumpy  Hill — 

Followed  through  broad  valley,  rich  in  alluvial  meadows,  ponds  and 
lakes,  with  hills  on  south-eastern  side  gently  sloping  towards  it  and  covered  with 
the  dead  trunks  of  burnt  aspens.  Tlie  soil  is  similar  to  that  of  Long  Creek, 
Passed  near  source  of  Carrot  or  Root  Kiver,  which  rises  within  12  miles  of  south 
Branch,  and  drains  an  extensive  area  of  wooded  country,  and  passing  on  its 
courno  through  numerous  lakes,  falls  into  the  main   Saskatchewan  at  the  Pas. 

Lumpy  Hill  is  about  400  feet  above  the  general  level  ;  from  its  summit  an 
undulating  open  country,  dotted  with  lakes  and  flanked  by  the  Birch  Hills  is 
visi ble  towards  the  east ;  south  and  south-west  is  a  lake  region,  also  north  and 
north-ea8t.  These  lakes  are  numerous  and  large,  often  three  miles  long  and 
two  broad. 

The  view  extends  to  the  borders  of  the  wooded  land  ;  beyond  is  a  treeless 
prairie. 

Much  of  the  soil  on  the  south  and  east  of  the  Lumpy  Hill  is  sandy  and 
poor.  vV^e  had  p^^w  reached  the  limit  of  the  good  land,  and  were  about  to  enter 
upon  a  comparatively  sterile  country. 

Low  hills  and  long  ridges  diversify  the  general  level  of  the  prairies,  as 
seen  from  Lumpy  Hill.    "  This  eminence  consists  of  drift  sand  and  clay." 

From  Lumpy  Hill  to  Big  Hill. — The  trail  taking  an  easterly  direction, 

f)a88ed  over  a  series  of  hills  and  intervening  valleys,  constituting  a  height  of 
and.  Thence  the  vegetation  still  continues  luxuriant ;  lakes  are  numerous ; 
aspen  groves  and  flowers  abundant.  As  we  approach  the  great  prairie,  the 
country  becomes  more  undulating,  and  the  soil  light  colored  and  poor. 

The  asjfcns  are  still  lai'ge,  although  many  of  them  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

After  traversing  a  very  undulating  country,  in  which  are  low  ranges  of 
hills  and  conical  mounds  with  limestone  boulders  on  their  summits,  arrived  at 
Big  Hill,  on  the  top  of  which  large  granite  or  gnessoid  and  limestone  boulders 
are  strewn. 

"  The  limit  of  the  so-called  wooded  country  is  about  70  miles  from  the 
North  Branch,  and  30  miles  from  the  South  Branch." 

Leaving  this  hill,  the  trail  winds  through  a  dreary  labyrinth  of  dome- 
shaped  hills,  many  of  them  covered  with  boulders ;  small  aspens  alone  are 
found  on  low  ridges  or  near  ponds.  A  better  country  is  then  entered,  but  still 
undulating,  containing  many  lakelets  fringed  with  aspens;  the  soil  is  ligbtand 
the  herbage  scanty. 

Sandjord  Fkmmj,  Pac.  My.  Hep.,  1874.  p.  37. 

"  Before  reaching  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  country  is  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  wooiUand  aiul  prairie  with  several  lakes  of  mo<lerate 
dimensions,  and  with  a  rolling  succest^ion  of  knolls.  The  landscape  was  un- 
ustially  pleasing,  the  soil  excellent,  and  we  saw  abundant  wild  flowers  Very 
many  of  the  lakes  are  brackish,  yet  they  often  adjoin  fresh-water  lakes;  the 
latter  we  found  invariably  al  a  higher  level.  At  the  foot  of  a  ridge  they  are 
more  f^'equently  saline ;  on  mounting  the  slope  they  prove  to  be  fresh.  At  one 
place,  we  witnessed  a  fresh-wuter  spring  at  the  edge  of  a  lake,  the  latter  so 
saline  that  the  horses  would  not  drink  the  water." 

Mr.  Selwyn  crossed  the  south-west  portion  of  this  section  along  the  road 
ftt)m  Touchwood  Hills  to  Carlton. 

Selwyn  Geol.  Sep.,  1873-4,  p.  30. 

He  describes  the  country  to  Big  Hill,  or  Mount  Carmel,  us  more  undu- 
lating, and  for  the  most  pail  open  prairie ;  wood  and  water  very  scarce. 
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Big  Hill,  or  Mount  Carmol,  "is  140  to  160  foot  above  road  at  base,  and  is 
composed  of  drift.  As  fur  as  eye  can  reach,  similar  hills  and  ridges  without 
definite  arrangement  or  parallelism  are  soon. " 

From  Big  Hill  to  tho  Saskatchowaii  opposite  Carlton. — 
Low  drift  hills  interspersed  with  many  lakes  and  pools,  clumps  and  patches 
of  copsewood,  with  intervening  grassy  plains. 
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Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod, 

"  The  southern  lart  is  light  gravelly  soil,  improving  to  tho  south-east  where 
it  is  good  and  fertile.  To  the  east  of  Gotland  the  soil  is  light,  improving  to 
the  wost,  where  it  is  good  and  fertile. 

About  tho  centre  tho  soil  is  gootl,  giving  excellent  pasturage ;  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Duck  Lake  the  soil  is  good  and  fovtilc.  To  the  southeast 
and  north  the  countiy  is  partially  wood,  and  to  the  south-west  prairie  land  ;  tho 
sui'face  is  hilly  and  undulating.  Fresh  water  in  limited  supply  to  the  south, 
but  abundant  to  the  north." 

Surveyor  General,  Dominion  Lands,  Rep.  ISYT,  A.  L.  Eussell,  pp.  12,  15,  16. 

Tho  10th  Base  line  (latitude  50°  H")i  continues  westerly  through 
tho  southern  part  of  this  section  ;  for  tho  tirst  10  miles  the  country  is  "  open  and 
inviting,"  "  when  we  gradually  descend  into  an  almost  barren,  rolling,  alkaline, 
sandy  plain,  where  a  few  stray  buffalo  wore  occasionally  seen." 

Surveyor  General,  Dominion  Jjands,  Rep.  1878,  Mr.  A.  L:  Rtissell,  p.  13. 

Describes  tho  iiortbern  portion  of  this  section  as  admirably  adapted 
to  agricultural  and  pastoi-al  purposes,  well  watoretl  with  slivams  and  ponds, 
and  fair  share  of  rather  small  sized  poplar. 

'  ''^he  land  to  tho  south-east,  ot  Prince  Allwrt  .Sottlemont,  across  tho 
South  branch  of  tho  Saskatchewan,  is  supeiior  in  manj'  roapocts  to  thai  lying 
between  tho  two  branches,  which  is  rather  rolling,  li{!;ht  in  places,  and  broken 
by  ponds  ;  whereas  that  to  the  east  and  south  has  gentle  slopes  and  a  uniformly 
excellent  soil  of  about  8  to  10  inches  of  ilark  rich  loam  unaerlaid  by  a  not  too 
stiff  clay." 

"  During  tho  six  years  I  have  spent  in  surveys  in  various  parts  of  Manitoba 
and  the  NorthWest,  I  have  nevor  seen  greater  luxuriance  of  growth  than  that 
here,  nor  do  I  consider  the  soil  of  that  Province,  which  is  frotjuently  u  stiff 
clay,  as  inviting  to  the  farmer  as  the  more  friable  soil  of  this  section." 

"  Kxcept  along  the  main  streams,  whore  spruce,  tamarac  and  jack  pine  are 
met  with,  very  little  timber  suitable  for  building  pui-poses  is  to  bo  found, 
although  a  sufficiency  for  fencing  exists  almost  overywhoro, 

"  A  large  quantity  of  the  best  wool  along  the  main  Saskatchewan  River  is 
annually  culled  out  for  the  Iluil.son's  Bay  Company's  steamboats.  Already 
Settlors  are  taking  up  land  at  the  '  Forks,"  and  oast  and  south  ihoioof,  in  view 
of  tho  possibility  of  future  railway  facilities  in  iwidition  to  tho  means  of  com- 
munication afforded  by  the  Saskatx^'hewan. 

Prince  Albert  to  Caniula  Pacific  Railway  Xjino,  90  miles. — "The  first  20 
miles  (a  part  of  which  is  in  sec.  ,1^5)  pass  through  an  excellent  farming  countrj', 
which  continues  good  as  far  a*,  tho  lower  ((Jarrieppy's)  crossing  (of  tho  Sas- 
katchewan, about  Lat.  62°  50',  Long.  106°)  where  on  the  oast  bank  are  several 
settlers,  who  speak  favourably  of  thoir  claims."  Thence  south-west  for  tho  next 
10  miles  to  the  Big  Hill,  "  Minitchinasse,"  tho  road  passes  through  tho  bolt  of 
timber  skirting  tho  river. 

From  the  Big  Hill  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Line,  the  road  runs 
through  a  hilly  country  with  occasional  groves  of  wood  and  lakelets,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  land  is  too  sandy  and  broken  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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The  South  Branch  of  the  SaHkutchowan  traverses  the  aoath-eaAtern  portion 
of  this  section. 

mnd'6  A.  df.  8.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  p.  387. 

Mr,  Hind  travelled  down  the  river. 

Beyond  the  Moose  Woods  the  banks  of  tho  river  are  60  feet  hiyh  ;  breadth 
of  strenm,  250  yards,  with  current  of  three  miles  an  hour.  "  On  the  east  bank 
the  prairie  is  occasionally  wooded  with  clumps  of  aspen,  on  the  west  side  it  is 
treeless  and  shows  many  sand  hills." 

Palliser,  pp.  57,  58. 

The  Palliser  expedition  travelled  from  the  I51bow  of  the  South  Saskatchewan 
on  the  west  of  that  river  to  Carlton  House,  and  passed  diagonally  through  this 
section  from  the  south-west  to  Carlton. — 

From  point  opposite  Moose  Woods  to  Stone  Indian  Creek,  level  plains,  very 
poor  soil,  profusion  i)f  boulders,  ridges  of  poplars  lying  north-west  or  north  and 
south,  between  swampy  hollows. 

Thonco  to  Fort  Carlton,  five  miles  through  rich  grassy  land  of  first-rate 
quality,  lightly  wooded  with  clumps  of  willow  and  poplar. 

Palliser,  pp.  63,  64,  arul  notes  tm  map. 

Saskatchewan  near  Carlton. — 

River  is  440  yai-ds  wide  at  high  water,  at  low  water  it  is  12  feet  deep ;  the 
channel  is  clear,  valley  195  feet  deep;  the  alluvium  bottom  is  often  three  timea 
the  width  of  the  stream,  affording  much  rich  laud.  The  country  along  both 
sides,  where  back  from  the  river  bank,  forms  exceedingly  rich  pasturage 
abounding  in  vetches,  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  clumps  of  aspen  and 
poplar.  Distribution  of  the  wootl  is  most  beautiful,  but  the  timber  is  of  no  value 
except  for  firewood. 

Ilound  the  swampy  margins  of  some  of  the  lakes  there  grows  an  abundance 
of  g(»0(W  grass,  on  which  horses  fatten  almost  as  well  as  on  grain.     Poplar  is  the 

fjrinci pal  wood  near  the  fort;  down  towards  the  Forks  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
arge  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  occur,  and  up  the  river  about  30  miles  there  is  a 
gully  from  which  birch  is  obtained  for  cart  axles,  &c.,  for  which  hard  wood  is 
required.  Their  best  timber  U,  however,  brought  from  Shell  Creek,  60  miles  to 
the  north. 

TiiicKwooD  IIiLhs,  25  miles  north-wost  from  Carlton. — After  ascending 
the  left  bank  of  Saskatchewan,  which  is  200foot  high,  wo  passed  to  west  through 
rolling  country  covered  with  j)oplar  clumps  and  small  lakes.  Thence  north- 
west reached  a  lake  at  foot  of  a  conical  knoll,  its  waters  proved  to  bo  saturated 
witli  salt,  and  on  the  shores  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  were  lying  heaped  up, 
many  of  thorn  of  largo  size. 

Ascending  the  conical  hiU,  which  is  called  by  the  Creo-f  -'Manitoe's  itest," 
it  is  ijuitc  covered  with  grass  to  the  top,  and  is  probably  composedof  a  patchof 
cretaceous  strata,  such  as  was  seen  at  the  EIIkiw  of  the  South  Saskatchewan.  In- 
deed  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Thickwtwxi  Hills,  with  its  broken  country 
strewn  with  boulders  and  worn  into  (ionical  knolls  and  deep  not  holes,  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  the  country  where  that  river  intersects  the  Cotoau  des  Prairie. 

curt     track,      reached     a    large     clear     lake    sovo- 

and    surrounded    with    dense    pine    forests.      "  The 
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moss,  with  dwarfed  and  contorted  spruces  and  larches,  for  the  most 
part  dead,  tho  whole  forming  what  is  known  as  a  muskeg,  favorite  habitat 
for  cranberries."  "  As  swampy  lakes  oi  this  description  form  the  mass 
of  what  should  be  dry  land  in  the  district  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson 
Bay,  thoygive  the  name  to  the  Indians  of  that  region,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Crees, 
known  as  Muskegoes  or  Swampy  Indians."  "  Besides  the  '  Abies  Alba,'  which 
is  the  largest  and  best  timber  of  this  country,  I  observed  a  few  larches,  called 
here  juniper,  but  they  always  die  before  reaching  any  size."  The  country 
between  Muskeg  Lake  and  the  mountain  is  very  broken. 

Ascending  tho  Thickwood  Hills,  "  Passed  through  dense  thickets  of  poplar. 
On  gaining  tho  highest  level,  I  found  that  the  hills  were  really  a  lofty  table 
land,  whicn  has  an  irregular  surface  covered  with  swampy  lakes  and  thickets, 
and  it  is  only  the  rugged  escarpment  to  the  east  that  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  a  range  of  distant  hills." 

Capt.  Palliser,  in  his  journey  from  Carlton  to  the  Porks  of  the  Medicine 
and  Red  Deer  Rivers,  travelled  through  this  section  on  tho  south  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan. 

PaUiKr,  p.  83. 

Carlton  to  the  Elbow  of  the  North  Saskatchewan. — Passed  over  fine 
I'ich  country  and  level  plain  210  feet  above  the  river  to  Birch  Gully.  The 
valley  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  at  the  Elbow  is  not  luxuriant,  aspen  and 
poplar  being  the  only  trees.  From  Birch  Gully  to  Cross  Woods,  an  irregular 
country,  the  large  timber  was  all  burnt  oft    Only  stunted  willows  remained. 

Sandford  Fleming  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.,  1874,  p.  38. 

"  Tho  crossing  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  is  about  250  yai-ds  wide  ;  tho 
banks  are  about  170  feet  high ;  the  eastern  bank,  however,  has  the  greater 
elevation;  aspens,  balsams,  poplars  and  small  white  birch  are  found  on  its 
banks;  the  valley  of  the  river,  however,  extends  over  a  mile  in  width.  The 
North  Saskatchewan  is  18  miles  distant,  and  it  is  here  that  Fort  Carlton  is 
established.  Between  the  two  rivers  the  country  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  level  plateau  elevated  about  300  feet  abovo  the  stream.  The  soil,  although 
light,  is  of  good  charac^ter ;  the  North  River  at  this  spot  is  somewhat  broader 
than  tho  South  Branch.  The  streams  unite  near  the  105th  degree  of  longitude 
and  discharge  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Only  one  rapid  of  any  great  importance 
is  met  in  this  distance." 

Mr.  Selwyn  entered  this  section  on  the  east  side  by  trail  leading  through 
Carlton,  and  thence  westerly  towards  Edmonton. 

Selwyn'a  Geol.  Rep.,  1873-74,  pp.  32-33. 

Crossing  of  South  Saskatchewan. — The  river  is  hero  200  yards  wide,  with 
strong  current,  and  the  oxlrome  width  of  the  valley  is  two  miles;  descent  lo 
rivor  by  stops  or  terraces,  and  also  at  other  places  abrupt  wtih  clifl's  If  0  feet 
of  brown  earthy  clay  or  loam,  with  occasionally  imbedded  boulders;  ironstone 
nodules,  some  of  large  size,  arc  abundant  among  lioulders.  No  unmoved  rocks 
in  this  vicinity. 

Carlton  Hoise  is  situated  on  North  Saskatchewan,  19J  miles  from 
crossing  of  South  Branch. 

Tho  Fort  stands  on  a  terraced  flat  of  limited  extent,  about  200  feet  l)elow 
the  level  of  the  plain.     Between  it  and  the  river  a  second  narrower  terrace  or 
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alluvial  flat  borders  the  river ;  a  short  distance  above  the  Fort,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  terraces  terminate,  and  a  single  steep  slope  rises  from  the  margin  of 
the  river  to  the  plain ;  while  on  the  opposite  sido  the  terraced  character  of  the 
valley  appears  to  have  been  modified  by  successive  land  slides,  producing  a; 
wide  broken  surface  of  irregular  hills  and  hollows,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
thickly  wooded.  The  river  at  Carlton  ia  400  yards  wide,  with  an  extreme 
depth  of  about  10  feet. 

Carlton  to  Thickwood  Hills. — For  first  two  miles  soil  very  light  and  sandy ; 
ut  Creek  on-prairio  extensive  grassy  swamps  ;  thence  16  miles  over  very  hilly 
and  bi'okon  country  to  Redbeny  Creek,  falling  into  Redborry  Lake,  the  water 
of  which  is  salt.  This  is  at  the  base  of  Thickwood  Hills,  which  form  the 
ascent  to  the  Third  Prairie  Steppe. 

These  hills  are  rough  and  stony,  and  boulders  again  become  numerous. 

The  country  is  well  wooded  and  grass  abundant 

Menry  A.  F.  MacLeod, 

The  southern  portion  is  poor  gravelly  soil,  afioixling  good  pasturage, 
improving  to  the  south-east  to  good  fertile  soil,  and  to  the  west,  about  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  to  fair  soil ;  the  central  and  northern  part,  to  near  Carlton,  ia 
good  fertile  soil;  the  southern  portion  is  open  prairie,  and  to  the  north  partially 
wooded.  The  surface  is  hilly  to  the  south-east,  and  even  and  undulating  to  the 
west  and  centre ;  the  supply  of  water  is  limited,  except  in  the  two  Saskatche- 
wans.  The  valley  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  is  not  very  large  at  the  railway 
crossing,  but  incroaeos  in  width  and  depth  to  the  upper  trail  crossing  ;  that  of 
the  North  Saskatchewan  is  wide  and  deep. 

Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands  Report,  187Y — A.  L.  Russell,  P.L.S.,  pp.  12-13 

Third  principal  Meridian,  Longitude,  106°  West,  runs  from  the  10th  base 
line  in  Latitude  52°  11'  for  67  miles  north.* 

"  For  about  twenty-four  miles  the  line  runs  through  the  same  sandy  roll- 
ing plain. 

"  On  the  thirteenth  mile  we  crossed  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Line 
whore  it  deflects  to  the  north,  two  miles  south  of  an  alkaline  lake,  2|  miles 
across.  This  lake  has  a  very  striking  appearance,  the  shores  being  fringed 
with  a  crimson  coloured  weed,  which  disguises  a  wide,  miry  sandy  margin 

"At  the  Latitude  of  the  eleventh  Rase  the  main  Southern  trail  to  Carlton  is 
crossed,  and  here  the  land  gradually  improves,  and  fresh  water  ponds  and  groves 
of  timber  abound. 

"The  South  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  River  is  crossed  at  IJ 
miles  north  of  the  12th  Base  line,  about  one  mile  below  the  lower 
(Garrioppy)  crossing.  The  river  here  i:^  400  yards  wide,  with  steep  banks  about 
thirty  feet,  and  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour.  The  lower  crossing  is  on  the 
shortest  road  to  Prince  Albert  Settlement,  and  is  seldom  used  by  other  than  those 
going  thence. 

"  Shortly  after  crossing  this  stream,  wo  entered  on  a  tract  of  great  fertility 
and  crossed  the  holdings  of  some  English-speaking  farmers,  who  praised  the 
country  and  are  entering  heartily  into  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  stock-raising." 


*  Thia  may  lie  ccnsidercd  the  corrected  Ueridian  :  it  is  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  Meridian 
line,  106'  W.  lioneitude,  shown  on  the  accomiianying  map.  The  descrepancy  arises  from  the 
fact  thkt  the  true  Longitudes  of  localities  had  not  been  determined  when  the  oriKinal  copy  of 
this  map  was  prepared.  The  correct  position  of  the  Meridian  has  only  recently  oeen  eBtablisMd, 
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Surveyor-Qeneral  of  Dominion  Landi  Beport,  1878 — J.  8.  Dennia,jun.,Dj:,.3^ 
p.  21. 

Tenth  baseline  continuoa  weaterly  through  this  Section  in  Latitude  52°  11". 

*'  The  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  was  crossed  on  this  line  at  25  miles 
from  the  106th  meridian.  The  river  here  is  some  12  chains  in  width,  with  a 
very  stroiig  current;  the  banlcs  are  low  and  edged  by  a  mud  deposit  of  the 
river,  not  of  any  width  that  would  be  of  use  for  cultivation."  The  soil  along 
this  Base  line  through  this  Section  "is  of  a  very  poor  nature,  being  light  aud  sandy 
and  in  most  cases  alkaline." 

Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1878 — W.  F.  King,  D.L,S.,p.  19. 

Twelfth  Base  Line,  Lat.  52  °  63'  26",  westward  from  106th  meridian  to 
Carlton. 

"I  began  the  12th  base  from  the  106tb  meridian,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  ran  it  down  to  the  water.  Next  day  we  crossed 
the  river,  which  is  hero  400  yards  wide,  and  produced  the  line  through  a  thick 
belt  of  tamaracH  that  extends  along  its  western  bank.  Ascending  the  hill  to 
the  west  the  line  ran  into  thick  poplar  bush.  The  country  here  for 
some  distance  is  a  network  of  lakes,  the  shores  of  which  are  covered  with 
thick  growths  of  willows,  &c.  The  soil  is  sandy.  This  sort  of  country  extends 
for  some  two  ranges,  with  only  about  three  miles  intervening  of  ordinary 
prairie.  After  this,  in  the  third  range,  the  country  becomes  open,  but  the  poil 
18  somewhat  light  for  cultivation.  In  the  fourth  range  west  of  this  principal 
meridian,  the  line  strikes  the  North  Saskatchewan  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
Section  from  the  meridian,  and  at  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Fort 
Oarlton." 

Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands'  Report^  1878 — M.  Aldous,  D.L.S.,  p.  24. 

"  St.  Laurent. — This  settlement  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan  River,  from  its  intersection  with  the  3rd  principal  Meridian 
south  to  '  Gabriel's  Crossing,'  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles." 

"  W  hen  camped  near '  Batoche's  CrosNing,'  convenient  opportunity  occurred 
of  taking  a  cross  section  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  which  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  with  one  taken  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  at  about  the 
same  time  last  season.    The  results  were  as  follows  : — 

"Velocity  (mean) 1*875  miles  per  hour. 

Width  (from  water  to  water)  613         feet. 

Greatest  depth 9  " 

Mean  depth  4-58      " 

Sectional  area 2,811         square  foet. 

Discharge about8,000         cubic  foot  per  second. 

"Results  of  Cross-section  of  North  Saskatchewan  River,  taken  Septoml>or, 
1877  :— 

"Velocity =  1'9 125  per  hour. 

Width  (from  water  to  water)....  =      907  feet 

Gi'catest  depth =  8.3       " 

Mean  depth  =  6*1        " 

Sectional  area =      6 16'8  square  yards. 

Discharge =  15,620    cubic  foot  per  second. 
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"  That  portion  of  the  South  Branch  which  has  como  under  my  obHcrvaiion 
is  very  free  from  obstructions,  not  a  single  sand  bar  was  noticed  in  the  whole 
distance  traversed,  while,  taking  a  similar  distance  on  the  North  Branch,  there 
will  be  found  fifteen  or  twenty  shifting  sand  bars.  The  water  this  ncuson  was, 
I  estimate,  eighteen  inches  lower  than  at  the  same  date  last  season.  Taking 
this  into  consideration,  the  measurements  would  go  to  show  that  the  amount  of 
water  flowing  through  the  South  Branch  is  about  seventy  percent,  of  that  flow- 
ing through  the  North  Branch.  Notwithstanding  this  ditt'oronco  of  volume,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  navigation  on  the  South  Brunch  can  more  easily  be  oflected 
than  on  the  North  Branch. 

"  The  entire  population  of  St.  Laurent  consists  of  French  Half-broods,  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  live  by  buffalo  hunting.  They  simply  farm  sufficient  land 
to  provide  themselves  with  grain  and  vegetables  for  their  winter  use ;  they, 
nevertheless,  fullj'  understand  the  advantage  of  securing  land,  being  well  aware 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  buffalo  will  be  exterminated,  and  that  then  they 
will  be  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

"  There  arc  numerous  largo  hay  meadows  in  the  rear  of  the  settlement, 
from  one  to  two  miles  from  tho  river.  This  hay  is  cut  and  stacked  in  the  autumn 
season,  and  furnishes  abundance  of  fodder  for  their  large  bands  of  horses  during 
the  winter  months. 

"  The  land  on  tho  oast  side  of  the  river  is  generally  of  an  excellent  quality 
and  such  as  can  be  farmed  to  advantage,  while  on  the  west  side,  except  in  small 
tracts,  it  is  very  light  ond  sandy,  and  unfit  for  cultivation." 

Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  ISTt — A,  L.  Russell,  D.  L.  S., 
pp.  14-15. 

Duck  Lake — "  This  settlement  lies  about  nine  miles  west  of  St.  Laurent, 
and  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Carleton  House.  Apart  from  an  extensive 
trading  establishment  and  a  few  Indians  locate<l  hero,  there  are  not,  probably, 
over  fifty  settlers,  principally  French  Half-breeds."  The  good  land  hereabouts 
is  rather  limited. 

Carleton  House — "  Last  in  oi-der  of  population,  but  first  as  regards 
imjwrtance  throughout  this  country,  is  Carleton  House;  tho  head.|Uiirter8  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  this  most  important  District." 

"Carleton  House  is  situated  on  tho  east  bank  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  about 
forty  miles  south-west  of  Prince  Albert,  in  Latitude  52''  52J'  N.  There  is  no 
settlement  in  this  vicinity;  tho  land,  except  on  tho  very  limited  interval,  being 
inferior  in  quality.  Tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamer  'Northcoto'  made 
five  trips  to  this  point  and  one  to  Edmonton  during  tho  past  summer." 
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Captain  Palliser  entered  this  section  about  latitude  52°  15",  and  travelled 
westerly. 


Palliser,  pp.  83,  84. 

Crossed  Eagle  Hill  Creek,  valley  130  feet  deep,  but  little  wood,  small  birch 
and  pcplars,  and  borry-bearing  bushes  ;  thence  15  miles  over  undulating  prairie, 
with  numerous  salt  lakes,  to  the  base  of  Eagle  Hill,  600  foot  high;  olevation 
above  sea,  2,328  foot;  eastern  ascent  steep  and  difficult;  descent  of  their 
western  flanks  scarcely  perceptible. 

Eagle  Hills  to  Ear  Hills. — Plain,  with  little  wood  or  water  ;  soil  impreg- 
nated with  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime;  very  poor  grass;  small  prairie  Hats 
between  ridges  of  iiktr  Hills,  but  barren,  nothing  but  small  bushes  on  hills. 

Captain  Palliser  also  crossed  S.  E.  angle  of  this  section.    See  section  ^^g, 
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])iiHriO(l    through    nortborn  part  of  this   wooterly,   towards 


Selwyn  Geol.  Rep.,  1873-74,  p.  33. 

From  "  Bear  Paddling  Luko,"  for  30  miloH,  the  country  m  almost  bare  of 
wood;  ridgos  and  hills  of  wand  and  gravel.  Soil  gonorally  light  and  poor; 
tscveral  graswy-cdgod  lukuu  and  poob,  many  of  thorn  Halt,  and  bouldors  of  gnoisti 
scattered  over  surface, 

Benry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"The  southern  portion,  and  extending  to  the  Eagle  Ilillc,  is  fair  soil, 
improving  fj  the  norlhoast  to  good  soil  ;  on  the  Eagle  Hills  it  is  light  gravelly 
soil,  affording  good  pasture.  To  the  north  of  the  Suskatchewan,  (he  soil  is  good 
and  fertile;  the  surface  is  oven  and  undulating  to  the  east  and  north,  and  hilly 
to  the  south-west;  fresh  water  supply  good.  The  valley  of  the  Saekatcbewan 
is  wide  and  deep. 

Surveyor- General  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1878 — J.  S.  Dennis,  jun.,  D.L.S.,p,  21. 

The  10th  base  line  continues  westerly  through  this  Section  in  Lat.  52°  U'. 
''The  !<oil  on  the  part  surveyed  of  this  Base,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
miles  in  the  Kagle  Hills,  is  of  a  very  poor  nature,  being  liglit  and  sandy,  and 
in  most  cases  alkaline,"  unlit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  almost  destitute  of 
wood  and  water. 

lOo  Captain  Pallisor   entered   this  section  about   latitude   52°  15'  and  passed 

through  to  the  north  of  Ear  Hills,  and  across  the  valley  to  the  Wigwatinon. 
Sec  sec.  -^  for  description  to  Edr  Hills. 

Palliaer,  page  fc5. 

Countiy  in  neighborhood  of  Ear  Hills  is  irregular,  of  rounded  mamolons 
of  almost  pure  sand,  with  numerous  saline  lakes  ;  the  soil  and  vegetation  very 
inferior,  probably  the  same  character  extends  up  to  valley  of  liattle  River. 
The  valley  ot  Wigwatinon  running  northeast  and  south-west,  200  feet  below 
prairie  level,  is  dotted  with  saline  lakes;  north  end  of  valley  clothed  with 
aspen,  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  the  country;  also,  small  quantity  of  a  kind  of 
sugar  maple,  and  a  largo  grove  of  ash-leaved  maple.  As  a  rule  this  region  is 
desolate  and  barren,  the  whole  country  to  the  north  has  the  same  irregular 
features;  soil  for  most  part  sandy ;  to  the  south  and  west  a  Hat  expanse  of 
prairie  extends  to  the  horizon. 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"The  central  portion  of  this  section  is  covered  by  tho  Eagle  Hills,  .-ind  the 
north-western  by  the  Wolf  Hills.  The  former  are  high  hills  with  light  gravelly 
m\\,  atl'ording  good  pasturage,  and  the  Wolf  Hills  are  sandy  knolls,  also  good 
pasturage.  There  is  some  fair  prairie  land  about  llaith.  At  Battloford,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  tho  Saskatchewan  the  soil  is  good  and  fertile,  without  woods. 
Tho  hills  are  partially  wooded  with  poplar.     Water  supply  good." 

Mr.  Wm.  Oyiivie,  D.L.S. 

Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  hiw  been  engaged  in  surveys  and  explorations  in  various 
parts  of  the  North- West  Territories  during  last  year,  1878,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  tho  Interior,  travelled  through  this  section  from  Battloford  south- 
westerly,  and  thus  doscribca  it : — 
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"  Leaving  Battlofoitl  in  a  southerly  direction  and  continuing  so  for  about 
five  miles,  the  soil  sandy  and  giass  light,  many  alkaline  pomlx,  some  patches  of 
light  j)<»i)lar  woods  around  and  near  tlio  ponds;  thence  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  ab<jut  four  miles,  to  the  bottom  of  a  ridge,  which  run';  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction,  and  rises  about  200  to  300  feet ;  the  soil  pretty  fair, 
olayey  loam,  and  gravelly  ridgos  ;  grass  goo  j.  Along  the  slope  of  the  ridgo 
mentioned  are  many  ravines  in  which  wool  and  spring  water  are  found :  the 
wood  small  poplar.  Thence  in  ageneniily  southerly  direction,  about  10  miles 
over  gravelly  loam,  grass  pretty  good  ;  hero  are  some  ponds,  mostly  alltalino  ; 
one  about  two  miles  long  tind  about  oiii  jonrth  of  a  mile  wiilo,  runs  north  and 
south.  Thonco  westerly  ovei-  gravelly  ridges,  and  flats  of  good  loamy  clay  soil  for 
about  10  miles,  fresh  water  ponds,  and  bod  of  dry  creek.  Xo  wood  near  or  in 
sight." 

Col.  MacLeod  and  Capt.  Clark  also  travelled  southerly  from  Battleford 
through  this  section.    See  sec.  •^^, 

Battlbpord,  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  North- West  Territories,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  junction  of  the  SasUatchowati  and  Battle  llivors. 

The  Government  House,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  and  Registrar's  Offices  stand 
on  the  height  on  the  south  side  of  Battle  River,  about  200  feet  above  the  water. 

The  I'ost  and  Telegraph  offices,  Traders'  t^stablishments  and  other  Settlers' 
houses,  are  built  between  this  height  and  the     vor. 

And  the  Police  Barracks  on  a  plateau  about  100  feet  in  height  between 
the  rivoi-s. 

The  population  is  probably  nearly  100.  The  banks  of  Battle  River  and  the 
south  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  this  neighbourhood,  arc  sufficiently  low  to 
aft'oi-d  easy  approach  to  the  navigable  water;  whereas,  the  bank  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  much  too  high  and  steep  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  water  is  at  a  good  height,  the  Saskatchewan  steamers  can  enter 
the  mouth  of  Buttle  River,  and  ascend  to  the  Jj'ord  opposite  Government  House, 
but  this  cannot  be  done  at  low  water. 

Navigation  ok  Saskatciiewa.v. — The  navigation  of  the  Saskatchewan,  iti 
the  vicinity  of  Battleford,  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  greater  part  of  the  river 
from  a  point  a  short  distance  below  Prince  Albert  to  Fort  Pitt,  (hat  is  to  say, 
rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  shifting  sandbars.  From  Fort  Pitt  to  Edmonton, 
the  river  is  better  suited  for  navigation,  the  water  being  deeper,  and  the  channels 
permanent. 

From  the  point,  referred  to,  near  Prince  Albertdown  to  the  "Grand  Rapids  " 
of  the  Saskatchewan  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  obstructions  to  navigation  consist 
principally  of  shallow  rapids,  having  but  little  tall  over  bods  of  boulilers. 

Tne  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  two  steamers  on  this  river,  rui.ning 
between  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Edinantoii,  one  of  those  is  constructed  of  steel  and 
the  other  of  wood  ;  the  former  of  about  70  tons  and  the  latter  of  about  150  tons 
but  then,  both  drawing  from  IJ  to  2^  feet  of  water. 

Surveyor  General  Dominion  Lands'  Report  1878 — J.S.  Dennis  Jan.  D.L.S.,pp,2l,22. 

The  10th  Base  continues  westward  for  25  miles  to  the  Meridian,  range 
18  and  19.  The  soil  is  of  a  very  poir  nature,  being  light  and  sandy,  and  in  most 
cases  alkaline;  none  of  it  is  of -my  use  for  .igricultural  pur|X)so8. 

"  I  experienced  groat  difflcully  in  making  progress  on  the  10th  Base  owing 
to  the  want  of  wood  and   water,   the  country  along  that  line  being   almost 
destitute  of  both.     On  ono  section  of  it  water  had  to  be  carried  for  the  party, 
and  wood  for  posts  and  fuel,  in  our  carts  for  a  distance  of  32  miles." 
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"  Tho  country  along  tlio  Moridian  (Soo  note  jmge  71)  (Vom  Ihe  lOtli 
Bu80  (<)  tho  lltli  Curit'Ction  Lino  (alioiit  37  miles),  is  of  a  liotlt-r  nature  than 
that  un  tho  lUth  banu  for  although  the  i-oil  In  light  it  i»  well  waturcil,  and  the 
puBturago  iH  oxoollont,  it  \h  however,  dcHtituto  ofwoo*!," 

"  Tho  1 1th  Correctional  lino  runH  (in  about  Lat.  62°  43'  from  tho  Moridian, 
ranges  18  and  19  to  Battleford,  about  IG  milcH^  through  tho  hillH  on  the  Houth  side  of 
Battio  Hiver  Valley,  and  is  in  bush  nearly  all  tho  way.  Tho  noil  in  goaerally 
exceedingly  poor,  and  although  improving  a  little  in  thu  immediate  vicinity  of 
Battlofoi"d,  Ih  even  there  very  light  and  Handy." 

Along  tho  11th  BaHO  line,  Lat  52°  32'  13",  from  tho  Meridian  between  rangOH 
18  and  ID,  al)out  17  milcH  in  tluH  Hoction,  Mr.  DenniH  dcscriboK  tho  country  as 
decidedly  more  uttraotivo,  with  good  wutor,  but  a  Hcurcity  of  wood. 
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Capt.  Palliser  crossed  this  section  about  its  centre,  travelling  westerly. 

Palliser,  p.  88-86. 

From  Wigwatinon  Valley  to  Noho  Creek. — A  few  miloH  went,  came  to  a 
valley  about  10  square  miles  in  extent,  with  soil  of  excellent  quality,  (>f  rich 
black  vegetable  mould  two  and  a-half  feet  deep,  on  lino  yellow  nana  ;  thence 
passed  over  sand  hills  and  a  succession  of  poplar-covered  ridges,  with  KomoHno 
sugar  trees;  irregular  country  to  north  and  northwest.  "  After  an  abrupt 
accent  of  240  foot,  a  fine  level  prairie  stretches  away  to  the  south  as  far  us  the 
eye  can  roach.'' 

Neutral  Hills  could  bo  soon  twenty  miles  distant.  They  are  tho  recog- 
nized boundary  between  the  Cree  and  Blackfoot  tribes.  At  nine  miles  oast  of 
Nose  Creek,  ctime  on  what  was  onco  forest  land,  but  now,  only  dotted  with 
small  clumps  of  poplar  and  several  salt  lakes.  The  soil  in  many  parts  con- 
sists of  one  loot  of  black  vegetable  mould,  oxcellont  nutritious  grasses,  and  many 
plants  seldom  found  but  in  forests.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  country  with  those 
features  is  fit  for  immediate  settlement.  Tho  spring  here  is  early  and  tho 
summer  not  too  dry. 

Jietiry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"The  north-eastern  corner  is  portly  covered  by  tho  Wolf  If  ills,  whore  tho 
soil  is  light  and  sandy  and  partially  wooded.  The  rest  of  the  north-oustorti 
portion  is  good  fertile  soil,  open,  with  marshes  producing  gootl  hay.  Tho  water 
supply  is  good. ' 

Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Passed  south-westerly  towards  Neutral  Hills. 

Continuing  description  from  section  -j%. 

"  Thence  south-westerly  over  tho  same  kind  of  soil  about  10  miles  to  a 
creek,  which  appears  to  mo  to  bo  Eagle  Creek  or  a  branch  of  it;  good  fresh 
water  in  it,  but  no  current.  Thence  southerly  over  the  valley  of  a  dry  creek, 
in  which  is  some  very  good  native  hay ;  on,  over  gravelly  ridges  and  good 
clayey  black  loam  for  aljout  15  miles;  crossed  u  deep,  wide  ravine,  with 
strongly  alkaline  ponds  and  bouldercovorod  sides,  some  shrubs  and  a  few  small 
poplars  and  good  grass.  Thence  south-wosterl}',  over  dark  gravelly  loam  and 
good  grass,  no  water;  a  largo  ravine  to  right  or  north-west  for  about  five  miles, 
containing  some  largo  alUalino  ponds  and  a  few  poplar  trees  ;  ravine  turns  away 
to  right,  then  on,  over  gravelly  ridges  and  good  largo  loamy  clay  flats,  with  excel- 
lent grass,  and  many  jionds  of  fresh  water  in  them,  no  wood.  At  about  12 
milos  il  changes  to  more  gravel  but  without  water,  and  continues  so  for  about  12 
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miloft,  lo  Homo  Inr^o  pondH  Htron^ly  alkalino,  which  I  waH  informeil  woro  frurih 
onoii^h  to  1)0  UH«(I  in  yoarn  (if  (inliimry  niinfiill.  Thoncowostoi-ly,  over  gravelly 
ridgOHniid  light  flntM;  thongruHd  for  about  Hix  milos  to  a  place  known  oh  'Spirit 
Wooda,'" 


Surveyor-Qeneral  Dominion  Lands,  Rep.  ISIS— J  8  Dennis,  jun.,  p.  22. 

Along  the  11th  Base  line,  (Latitude  62°  32'  13".)  "  From  the  Meridian  range 
18  and  19  to  the  110th  Meridian,  the  country  is  decidedly  more  attractive.  For 
the  first  thirty  miloH  there  in  a  scarcity  of  wood,  but  good  water  aboundn." 

"  From  the  oxccoding  richness  of  its  grasses  an<l  the  special  fitness  of  the 
kinds  producu<l,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  it  oxcells  as  a  grazing  country  any 
thing  I  have  soon  in  Manitoba  or  the  North- West  Territories." 
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Captain  Palliser  crossed  this  section  about  Lat.  52°  35',  passing  westward. 

Palliser,  pp.  86,  86. 

For  description  of  country  between  Nose  Creek  and  Battle  River,  see 
section  -A^. 

Battle  River,  at  first  crossing,  is  a  stream  48  yards  wide,  by  two  to  five 
foot  deep,  with  a  very  tortuous  channel,  through  a  wide  valley  with  steep 
banks,  150  feet  high,  with  good  alluvial  flats,  and,  except  towards  KIbow,  the 

fdain  on  either  hand  is  also  rich.    The  country  around  is  rich  and  very  suitable 
or  agriculture  ;  fine  growth  of  woods,  chiefly  poplar,  with  few  spruce  and  firs. 
From  Flag  Hill,  an  eminence  400  to  450  feet  above  plain,  extensive  view 
of  undulating  country,  with  patches  of  poplar  and  small  lakes. 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

The  northern  portion  is  good  fertile  soil,  with  marshes  producing  hay ;  the 
surface  is  hilly,  rolling  and  open  prairie  j  the  water  supply  is  good. 

Mr,  Offilvie 

Travelled  westerly  through  this  section  to  the  "  Nose  "  on  the  western 
side,  and  thence  proceeded  south. 

Spirit  Woods. — "  Where  is  plenty  of  good  spring  water,  poplar  wood,  and 
an  abundance  of  wild  choke  cherries. 

"  This  is  the  most  remarkable  place  I  have  seen  in  the  territories,  as  it 
appears  to  the  eye  to  bo  the  top  of  an  extensive  ridge  of  pure  sand,  and  yet,  in 
places,  one  has  only  to  cut  through  the  sod  of  the  grass  which  grows  on  it  to 
find  an  abundance  of  good  fresh  water, 

"  Thence  southerly  abont  12  miles,  over  sand  and  gravel,  poor  grass,  to 
Sounding  Lake,  around  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poplar  wood  ;  the  soil  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lake  is  generally  sandy;  on  the  south  side  there  is  some 
good  soil  in  the  valley  of  a  creek  which  runs  into  it,  whore  the  grass  is  good, 
and  some  hay  could  be  got ;  bordering  this  creek  are  some  very  high  gravelly 
knolls. 

"  Prom  Sounding  Lake  to  the  "  Nose,"  about  20  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
the  country  is  very  rough;  the  soil  generally  gravelly,  fair  grass,  many 
ponds,  most  of  them  alkaline  ;  some  fresh  springs. 

"  North  and  west  of  the  "  Nose,"  the  soil  for  eight  or  ton  miles  seems  to  be 
fair  black  gravelly  loam ;  good  gross  and  good  fresh  water  ponds,  with  frequent 
patches  of  poplar." 
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Captain  Pallisor  crossed  westerly  through  the  centre  of  this  section 

Palliser,  p.  87. 

Second  Crossing  of  Battle  River.  (Lat.  SZ*  28'  25",  and  Lon.  1 11°  29  '45".) 
"  Many  curious  sections  of  soft  sandstone  and  clay  strata  were  hero  exposed.  In 
the  bod  of  stream  wo  found  pieces  of  coal,  and  it  was  also  observed  in  bed  further 
up  the  stream." 

"  Tlio  northern  exposure  of  the  river  valley,  as  usual,  was  the  wooded  side, 
containing  poplar,  spruce,  fir,  asbloavcd  maple,  and  birch,"  while  the  other 
side  was  almost  entirely  bare  of  wood. 

From  Baltic  River  westwai-d,  the  country  is  cfjuall}'  favorable  for  agricul- 
ture as  that  in  section  ^^,  but  perhaps  a  little  more  irregular;  the  pasturage 
was  excellent. 

Captain  Pallisor  also  crossed  the  south-west  corner  of  this  section,  on  his 
expedition  from  Edmonton  to  the  Forks  of  the  Red  Deer  River  and  the  South 
Saskatchewan. 

Palliser,  p.  134-135,  and  map. 

Travelling  south-easterly,  crossed  Eagle  Crook,  the  pasturage  continuing 
good.  A  few  miles  south  the  edge  or  lino  of  the  "  woods  '  was  i-cachod  ;  here 
thoy  wore  obliged  to  cut  small  loads  of  wood  for  use  on  the  prairie  couree  to 
tke  south. 

Having  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  Capt  Pollisor  detinos,  at  page 
80  of  his  journal,  a  line  of  domarkation  between  the  Ancient  Forest  Lands  and 
the  Tru3  Il-airio  District,  as  follows: 

"  Let  us  imagine  a  line  drawn  from  CO  miles  south  of  Fort  Carlton,  which 
is  on  the  verge  of  the  Great  Prairies,  to  the  Wigwatinon,  and  thence  pixxluced  to 
the  site  of  tne  'Old  Bow  Fort,'  Tliis  lino  marks  the  Ixmndary  of  two  natural 
divisions  of  the  country,  viz.:  The  Ancient  Fores*.  Lands  and  the  True  Prairie 
District.  To  the  north  of  lino  generally  there  is  limber,  a  good  soil  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  up  to  54"  north  latitude,  and  superior  pasturage;  to  the  south 
there  is  no  limber,  the  soil  is  sandy,  with  little  or  noadmixtureof  earthy  matter, 
and  the  pasture  is  inferior.  Exce))tions  of  course  may  bo  found,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  noighborhiXKl  of  swamps  and  gullies,  whore  the  soil  and  pasturage  are 
better." 

After  leaving  tho  "Edge  of  Woods,"  entered  upon -an  arid  country;  hai'd 
white  clay  soil,  with  no  vegetation;  to  tho  west  tlierc  is  scanty  but  nutritious 
grass,  Approaching  the  .Squirrel  Jlill.-',  the  country'  becomes  '-rolling  and 
broken,  tho  swells  often  risii.g  200  feet  above  the  general  level," 
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Capt.  Palliser  crossed  this  section  to  tho  south  of  Buffalo  Lake. 

Palliser,  p.  87. 

Tho  soil  continued   rich  and  tho  vcgotalion  luxuriiiiit,   "and   wo  an      t 
opinion  that  few  places  in  tho  Haskatiliowan  t'ould  bo  found  llmt  otlbr  greatoi 
facilities  to  settlors."     No  lino  timber,  it  having  all   boon  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  were  several  swaiaj)s  and  snKill  luUo.s  with  braokisli  water;  the  water  ot 
Sullivan's  Luko  was,  liowovor,  clear,  iind  not  in  the  least  saliiie. 

In  tho  valley  of  Tail  Creek  poplar  was  tho  principal  wood. 
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Col.  MacLeod 

Traversed  the  western  nido  of  this  section,  und  (lo*tcribos  thnt  portion  south 
of  Rod  Door  Rivor  as  a  prairie  country  of  fair  si'il  and  ji;i)(>d  pasture  That  to 
the  north,  a  tino  fertile  soil  and  sp:nsely  timhorol  with  poplar,  in  some  placea 
of  good  size;  had  soon  coal  at  Tail  ('rook  on  IJod  DoorKivor. 

Captain  Pallisor  cro.'."od  this  Bouth  westerly,  towards  tho  forks  of  Medi- 
cine and  Red  Doer  Rivers. 

PalUier,  pp.  88,  89. 

Dead  Man's  Cheek. — Spruce  in  fair  ahnndanco,  and  luxuriant  vegetation 
in  low  vallo}'  of  crook. 

Found  eoal-bods  in  this  ei-ook,  whicdi  wore  on  fire,  and  far  alony  "  tho  banks 
of  Rod  Door  River,  where  coal  appeared,  the  spontaneous  fire  was  in  activity." 

Passing  through  eight  miles  of  irregular  and  woodod  country,  descended 
into  Red  Deer  Valloy,  200  feet  deep.     River  130  yards  wide. 

"On  both  banks  the  coal  strata  are  seen,  in  many  places  15  feet  thick,  but 
tho  quality  of  tho  coal  is  not  superior  to  that  found  ul  Kdnionton ;  it  burns 
without  flame,  but  keeps  ignited  Cor  considerable  time  and  gives  out  good  heat, 
leaving  ashes  similar  to  that  of  wood." 

This  neighborhood  isgenon«lly'"-^''ril)od  as  a  broken  country  ;  rich  soil  and 
pasture ;  partially  wooded,  fair  growth  of  wnod  in  valley,  wliich  increiises  towards 
tho  source.  Red  Deer  Rivoi-  is  reported  niivigahle  fnun  this  point  down  to 
junction  with  tho  South  branch  of  Siiskatchewan,  which  is  also  free  from 
obstacles  thonco  to  North  branch  of  Saskatcliowan, 

Dr.  Hector,  of  tho  Pallisor  expedition,  travelled  tluring  winter  from  Boar's 
Hill,  situated  it>  the  north-oast  corner  of  this  section,  south-westerly  to  forks  of 
Siodicine  and  Red  Deer  Rivers. 

Palliser,  ;>.  119. 

Bear  Hill  is  a  low-wooded  eminence.  To  tho  south  of  it  crossed  a  plain  for 
about  nine  miles,  tlion  through  poplar  and  willow  tnickcts,  hilly  and  swampy, 
along  tlie  cart  trail.  Cri>ssing  liattlo  Hirer,  passed  through  a  range  of  low  hills, 
and  found  very  little  timber  in  this  ])art  of  tlie  country.  "This  is  not  a  true 
plain  country,  as  it  is  covered  with  a  sm.'dl  growth  of  willows  and  alder.  P'vcn 
at  this  seai'on  mucli  of  this  district  looks  inviting."  In  the  south-western  part 
of  this  section  tho  countr}'  is  described  as  a  rich  plain. 

Mr.  Sehvyn  crossed  thi^  north-western  part  of  this  section  during  his  journey 
from  Edmonton  to  Rock\-  Mountain  House. 


Selwijn  Geol.  Hep.,  18t;i-74,  p  39. 

From  Hears  Hill  to  Baltic  Rivor,  no  fhange  in  character  of  country,  which 
he  previously  i-'^cribes  as  of  "rich  black  soil,  ^.wanipy  lakes,  ojic;),  riciiiy- 
grasHi^d  |)rairi(-  pat»dios  of  c  )pwe  woo  I,  with  spruce  and  poplar,"  a  drift  covered 
surface  being  the  prevailing  feature. 

Col.  MttcLeod 

P«i8sod  tbrou^i  tlio  soulhern  part  of  this  sociion,  and  describes  it  as  a  very 
H»«,  fertile  >oil,  witfe  some  miiskengs  and  partially  wooded  with  clumps  of  small 
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1 1'}  Captain  Palliser  crossed  the  south-eastern  part  of  this  section 

Palliser,  pp.  88,  89. 

CroHBinji;  of  JRed  Door  Rivor  to  Cache  Hill,  near  forks  of  Medicine  and  Bed 
Doer  Ei\orp  vory  lino  land,  rich  plain,  gro*t  variety  of  plants,  but  timber 
doHtioyod  U\  fire 

From  Vii'k  Hill  is  (teen  »  low,  flat  piairio,  extondinij;  far  away  to  north  and 
wo.-t;  liio  w  .Mcied  border  u!  iiod  D«)or  River  is  the  oiily  line  of  vegetation  to 
relieve  il"  imrron  "(urfiK'o.  Al  the  jiincl ion  of  Medicine  and  Red  Deoi  Rivers 
thero  is  plenty  of  tine  timber,  wliirh  fould  be  rafted  down  the  Red  Doer  River. 
Tho  north-woHtern  portion  of  tlti«  section  is  doHcribetl  on  Palliser's  map  as 
a  "thick  \v(jod  U!  '  swampy  counhy."  and  tho  north-oast  as  "  succoHfiivo  ritlgcs 
running  north-Wv  t,  having  their  west  slopes  clothod  with  poplar,  and  their  oast 
with  pine." 

Mr,  Solwyn  crossed  this  section  south-westerly,  on  tho  trail  from  lOdrji xi  on 
to  Rocky  Mountain  House. 

Selwyn  Geol.  Hep.,  pp..  39,  40. 

Rlindraan's  Creek. — Hero  rocks  are  well  exposed  in  cliflfs  50  feet  high.  Soft, 
friable  sandstone  (brown),  one  to  ten  feet  thick,  'ith  layers  of  thin-betlded  nandy 
shales,  and  near  top  of  section  14  inches  of  hard  linly-lookingrock.  Near  the 
base,  resting  on  sandstone,  a  thin  layer  of  ligniti 

From  Blindman's  Creek  to  Rocky  Mount  m  House,  'H^  miles — At  13 
miles  the  road,  the  worst  travelled  over  since  I  iving  Fort  Garry,  ontors  a 
flat  and  thickly-timbered  country,  and  for  ten  mib  skirts  and  crossen  «wampy 
meadows,  muskeags  and  bolts  of  thick  spruce  forcoi..  It  then  rises  by  gentle 
ascents,  paswing  through  thick  poplar  and  dwarf  birch  wof»da  to  summit  of 
ridgo,  "  immodiatoly  beneath  which,  nearly  300  feet,  and  stretching  away  to  tho 
Westward,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Tho  view  up  of  th«  valley  i»> 
bounilod  by  the  serrated  ridges  and  snow-clad  ))oaks  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  ' 
Following  along  the  l.iriidc  ofclitfs,  in  a  Houtherly  direction,  w  gradual  (lo(«.'.eiat 
of  two  oi-  tliioo  miles  is  made  into  tho  valley  of  the  Clearwater  Rivor,  u  lar^re 
tributary  which  joins  tho  Sankutchewan  about  a  miio  boiow  tho  Post.  The  road 
crOH.-iOK  the  Clearwater  one-quarter  mile  above  junction,  and  passing  over  the 
alluvial  tlath  in  tlio  angle  botwoon  tho  two  rivors,  strikes  tho  Saskatchewan 
opposite  tho  Fort. 

Thus  the  journey  of  1,055  miles  was  completed.  Mr.  Selwyn  returned  East 
by  water  down  tho  Siiskatchowan. 

Th«  general  character  of  country  surroundini,'  Rocky  Mountain  House  is  of 
rolti^  irregular  surtnco,  with  dark  green  pine  forest, 
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l>.  Hector,  of  the  Palliser  o-tpedition,  crossed  this  section  from  tho  Eocky 
Mountains  along  tfce  North  Saskatchewan  to  Itocky  Mountain  House. 

Palliser,  pp.  113,  114, 

Describes  it  as  a  broken,  wooded  country,  pines  on  the  ridges,  with  iMjpV 
spruce  asd  larch,  and  swamps  in  iho  low  grounds. 

Rocky  MmN'rAix  lIonsR  !■<  on  tho  Rastorn  side  of  this  section,  and  stands 
3,195  feet  above  tho  sea. 
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Dr.  Heotor  travelled  up  the  North  branch  of  the  Sa«katchawan   through 
this  section. 


Palliser,  p.  113. 

"  The  river,  after  leaving  the  mountains,  turns  a  good  deal  to  th*  north, 
and  quite  suddenly  the  country  becomes  comparatively  level  on  oithor  hand  ; 
still,  however,  at  a  little  distance  back,  forming  hills  SOO  to  1,000  ft«x  Hbo\'*  the 
river,  the  outer  or  Brazeau's  range  formed  a  line  "i  lower  moi>nuiti>  15  or  3«> 
miles  to  the  oast,  and  the  space  between  forms  a  «•  lo  valley,  the  .i regularities 
of  which  are  nearly  obliterated  by  the  magniticioni  dovelopcmontof  Iho  shi-iglo 
terraces." 

"  The  country  "  in  this  groat  valley  "  is  very  beautiftil ;  the  timber  is  a 
good  deal  cleared  away  by  fire,  but  still  largo  bluffs  ro?ii:iin,  whiK«  in  the  open- 
ings on  the  high  grounds  there  is  rich  pasture  and  poplar  and  willow  breaks." 

This  is  a  iamona  place  for  the  mountain  sheep. 
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This  section  is  in  the  Booky  Mountains. 


ffetiry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"The  vftUoy  of  the  Maligne  Eiver  is  entirely  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  narrow  and  deep,  with  steep  sides,  precipitous  in  places.  The  rock  is  covered 
ii\  places  with  sand,  gravel,  clay  and  moss.  There  is  a  fair  growth  of  spruce 
and  poplar  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley,  which  diHappoar  near  the  soureo 
of  the  river.     The  herbage  is  very  scanty.     Water  supply  abundant." 
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1 1 8  Senry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"The  valley  of  the  Myotte,  in  the  north-east  corner,  is  entirely  in  the 
Eoeky  Mountattis.  There  is  genorally  a  tlat  in  the  bottom  nC  the  valley, 
vwying  fr<«n  half  a  railo  to  a  mile  wide;  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  with 
maskeaiji  in  jilaecs;  the  side?'  of  the  valley  arc  steep  and  rooky  ;  it  is  heavily 
timbered  w  ih  Hpiuco  and  poplar,  except  a  small  open  prairio  about  throe  miles 
ejwt  of  tb*  --ummit." 

The  boundary  of  British  Columbia  passes  through  this  section. 
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FRUSI   THE    IOOtU  to   THK    1U)TH   MERIDIAN,  AND  BETWEEN  THE  5l8T  AND  52nD 

I'ARAM/EI.H  OP    I.ATITUDK. 

51 

lOO  The  north-oastorn  part  of  this  Section  boi-dorfl  on  Lake  Winnepogosis. 

The  Duck  Mountain  occupies  n  largo  j)ortion  of  it»  weHtorn  half,  and  Biding 
Mountain  enters  it  from  the  south.  See  HCi'tion  ^^  for  Mr.  Hind's  description  of 
Duck  and  Hiding  Mountains. 


Henry  A.  F.  Mac  Head. 

"The  north  oastorn  portion,  alon^r  tho  iineoftho'O.P.llj'.jOonmsts generally 
of  good  fertile  soil,  heavily  WDoded,  with  (Kcasionully  good  spruce,  and  inter- 
sected with  marshes  producing  good  hay.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  flat, 
and  the  supply  of  fresh  water  is  abundant." 


Cunningham,  0.  P.  Ry.  Rep.,  1877,  VP-  18<>-1S7. 

Describes  the  N.E.  portion  of  this  sect  on  as  a  fine  fertile  soil,  evidenced 
by  "  the  lu.xuriant  and  varied  undergrowth  of  the  forests,  together  with  the 
various  kinds  of  grasses  protluced."  "  A  pleiitiCiii  growth  of  fine  timber,  spruce, 
tamarac,  poplar  and  biuli,"  among  which  wcie  "  many  white  spruce  2  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  thoroughly  sound  quality." 

Frank  Moberly,  Engineer  in  charge  of  Expedition,  Pacific  Railway  Report,  1872,  p.6G. 

From  the  level  of  Fort  Pelly  there  isnodifficulty  in  descending  by  the  valley 
of  Swan  River,  to  the  low  ground  cast  of  the  Duck  Mountains ;  from  Swan  Uiver, 
the  country  l3'ing  north  of  Duck  and  Riding  Mountains,  was  found  on  examina- 
tion to  bo  nearly  level,  thickly  wooded  with  spruce,  poplai-,  and  some  maple,  a 
few  small  lakes  and  marshes  were  also  found  ;  soil  sandy  loam  and  admirably 
fitted  for  farming." 

"ticnerall}' siicaking  the  country  extending  from  alK)ut  Port  Pelly  by 
Swan  River,  and  bctwcfii  the  Hiding  Mountains  and  Lake  Manitoba  to  Prairie 
Portage  neai-  Foif  Gairy,  is  for  the  most  part  well  wooilod  and  the  soil  of 
excellent  cpiality.'' 

hL 

lOl  The  Swan  River  flows  through  the  northern  pai'!   of  this  Section,  and  the 

Assiniboine  enters  it  from  the  west  at  Fort  Pelly,  (lowing  through  it  a  little  to 
the  oast  of  south. 


Jlinc: ;  A.  tfc  ,S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  435W6. 

Mr.  Dawson  travelled  from  Fort  Pelly  southerly  along  the  flank  of  Duck 
Moutitain,  "through  a  country  admirably  adapted  for  tanning  purposes. 
With  the  exception  of  nari'ow  ridges,  it  possesses  a  rich  Mack  ferlilo  mould, 
supporting  VvM'}' luxuriant  herbage,  and  on  the  mountain  an  ample  supply  of 
timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  asjion  of  largo  dimensions. 

"  The  Hiding  and  i)uck  Mountains  eonsist  of  a  succession  of  slopes  and 
terraces  on  their  soulh-wustern  side,  the  ascent  being  almost  imperceptible  to 
the  thick  impenetrable  forest  which  covers  the  highest  plateau." 
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Col  MacLeod. 

Travollod  through  this  Section  on  tho  west  of  tho  A.-4'iinol)Oino  to  Fort 
Polly.  Tho  Bouthorn  portion  ho  doacriboK  as  a  poor  noil  partittiiy  womled  ; 
proceeding  north  it  bocomes  a  fair  soil  with  clumps  of  trees. 

Henry  A.  F.  M  icLeod. 

"  The  Boiit., -western  portion  is  j)Oor,  liglit  soil,  partially  wooilod  ;  tho  cen- 
tral and  western  portion  fairnnd  partially  wooded  ;  albovo  Livingstone  the  soil  is 
poor  and  covered  with  boulders,  li;;hl!y  woodod. 

In  tho  valley  of  Swan  llivor  there  is  some  gowl  fertile  soil  partially  wooded, 
with  open  marshes  producing  good  hay.  Tho  valley  of  tho  AHsiiiel>o';no  is 
wide  and  deep  at  tho  south,  becoming  smaller  as  it  approaches  Fort  I'cliy  ;  the 
surface  is  hilly  and  undulating. 

Frank  Moberly,  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.,  1872. 
See  his  description  in  Section  -^, 

5L 

102  Hind's  A.  and  S  Exp.,  Vol.  I,  p.  431  and  maps. 

Proceeding    from    south-west     town  ids     Port     Pelly,    describes     south 
W38t   portion  as  an  undulating  open  pniiric,  munerous  niarxlios  and  poiiis,  and" 
good  land  in  the  valley.     To  tho  north  of  Little    White  Sand  llivor  a  gravelly 
lo;\m,  with  groves  of  poplar  and  underwood  ol  dieirics,  roses,  &c. 


Col.  MacLeod. 

Crossed  the  northern  part  from  Fort  Polly  towards  Touchwood  Hills,  and 
describes  it  as  a  fair  soil,  pariiully  wooded,  witli  some  swampH  producing  good 
hay;  and  on  tho  west  side,  on  the  trail,  a  tine  rich  soil,  heavily  woodwl,  with 
pools  or  swamps  producing  good  hay. 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"Tho  north-eiwtorn  part  is  fair  soil,  improving  to  the  west  togBwi  fertile 
land,  heavily  winnlod  lo  tho  north-oast  with  spruce  and  implar,  iiuMHUshiiig  in 
size  aiid  (juuntity  to  the  south.  Near  Wiiile  Sand  Ifiver,  where  th»»rr  irt  no  spruce 
the  enrfatte  is  hilly  and  umlulatiiig,  with  intervi'iiiiig  marshes  jn<*tucing  good 
hay.  The  valleys  are  small  and  narrow  and  the  supply  of  t'l-esh  water 
abuDdAnt." 


SurvryorGenerai  Dom.  Lamh'  R^ ,  1876— yl.  L.  Russell,  l>.  L  S.,  pp.  18,  19. 

Thi  2nu  Pmncipvi  MuRiniAN,  Ion.  102''.  From  lat,  51°  for.-vbout  H2  i\\<K^* 
tho  c«»unu-.  is  boltov  than  that  imme  liatoly  south,  and  the  next  5  miles  \o  the 
end  <»f  the  survi^v  "  is  e.xcellent  snody  loam  vv^'ll  wooded  and  watered. ' 

'■  Ifero  tho  ])rt)duction  of  the  m«»idi.\n  ceased.  A  rapid  ii  ip  lo  Fort  l^  ly 
(abtMit  H!  miles  north),  however,  eviAblos  mo  to  Mate  ihal  all  the  vva^v  W 
that  place  tho  soil  i-s  !<ov|,  t^nd  w-vul  .-^nd  water  couvparativvly  Wx^H  Hv>ppli\\l. 
lu  tho  vicinitj'  <»t   ^^oi   \VUy  and  novthwa»vl  tKe    ^»v<  is  lij^hui  ;  water  in, 


however.  plentii\d,  auvi  |  vj'lur  of  a  laiLfo  sii\\  as  xwMl   M^  wMiue  arc  hero  first 
iVj^nvHicn  to  Swan  Kivvr  BarracK^    »^vw    Livingstone  (11 


met    with.    The 
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miloH  north  of  Fort  Pelly)  presents  a  very  forlorn  appenrnnce,  being  thickly 
covered  with  granite  boufderH  of  varioiw  sizcH." 

"  At  Fort  Folly  the  soil  is  almoHt  pure  Hand,  potatoes,  corn  and  Horao  other 
cereala  grow  to  a  good  size,  when  tlioy  escape  dcHtruction  by  grasahoppers  and 
summer  frosts." 

EiQHTn  Basi  Link  Westward. 

This  Baseline  in  latitude  51°  28' 34"  was  pro<luced  40  miles  westward  fron» 
longitude  102°.  "  Wo  find  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  distance  poplar 
bush,  from  2  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  willows  predominate.  The  land  is 
good  and  water  througliout  iibundant,  and  in  places  more  than  desirable,  as  the 
numerous  lakelets,  ponds  and  connecting  marshes  attest.  These  characteristics 
are  doubtless  due  to  the  retention  of  the  surface  water  by  clayey  subsoils.  A 
noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  this  country  is  that  both  in  running  waters, 
and  in  surface  ponds  having  no  apparent  outlet,  the  water  is  invariably  hard." 
At  the  41st  mile  u  gradual  ascent  of  the  Beaver  Hills  is  commenced. 

51 

103  Selwyn  Geol.  Rep.,  1873-'74,  pp.  26,  27. 

Mr.  Selwyn  travelled  north-westerly  throngh  this  section  from  the  S.E. 
oorner  towartfs  the  Touchwootl  Hills. 

Pheasant  Ilills  to  left  a|)peareil  to  be  thickly  wooded. 

No  marked  change  in  the  country,  but  lakes  and  lake  basins  more  abun- 
dant, and  wat«r  in  many  of  them  slighly  brackish.  The  lakes  are  gradually 
drying  up.  Soil  light,  vegetJiblo  moiud  on  whitish  colored  silt,  passing  down 
into  well  rounded  gravel,  and  the  general  luxuriance  of  groins  indicates  a  fertile 
soil. 

Approaching  Touchwood  Hills,  the  country  in  parts  is  very  picturesque, 
undulating  and  sometimes  hilly,  j)at<'hes  of  wootUancl,  witli  lakes  and  pools. 
Poplar,  larger  than  seen  since  Fort  Kllicc,  with  uiulorgrowth  of  willow.  Some 
lakes  quite  salt,  others  only  slightly  brackish  ,  but  quite  drinkable. 

Hind  A.  and  S,,  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  421,  422. 

Mr,  Hind  crossed  the  southern  portion  of  this  section,  travelling  easterly 
from  Lonir  or  Last  Mountain  Lake. 

(Jn  approaching  File  Hill,  "a  more  humid  tract  begins,  dotted  with  marshes 
and  ponds."  "  The  soil!  m  proves  in  character  and  the  country  becomes  very 
picturesque  and  attractive." 

•  The  view  from  the  summi  )!  a  mound  revealed  a  rolling,  treeless  prairie, 
stretching  on  all  sides  and  lounUed  onlv  by  the  liori/.on.  The  wooded  range 
of  Pheasant  Mountain  appeared  low  in  the  soul  h- west."  "  Numeroux  lakes, 
ponds  and  marshes,  covered  with  wild  lowl  are  visible  in  every  direction.  The 
soil  in  low  situations  is  good,  supporting  long  grass,  which  attbrdetl  fine  pastur- 
age for  our  cattle.  The  ridges  and  mounds  am  gnwvily,  and  a  few  boulders  of 
the  unfossiliferous  rocks  are  seen  hero  and  *' 


Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod: 

"The  south-east  portion  consists  of  an  open  undulating  plain,  fair  soil,  and 
good  pasturage.  In  the  ncighbouihood  of  the  Touehw(M)d  Hi  I-  luo  soil  is  good 
and  fertile,  with  marshes j)ro(.iucing  gotxl  hay,  and  partially  wooded. 

On  the  Touchwood  UiiW,  which  are  not  high,  tJie  soil  is  light  andgrawily, 
partially  wooded,  and  affording  good  pasturage. 
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To  tho  north-oa>4t  tho  huiI  in  good  unil  forlilo,  uud  moro  to  the  vroat  pour 
and  Htony.    To   the  north-wost  good  Airtile  soil. 

Tho  northern  portion  is  thickly  wooded,  deci-euHing  in  quiintity  and  si/.o  to 
the  weHt,  where  tho  country  is  open.  Tho  supply  of  fresh  water  in  tho  south  is 
limited,  but  to  the  north  there  is  a  larger  quantity." 

Surveyor-General  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1876 — A.  J.  Bussell,  j).  18. 

Tho  8th  Base  lino,  see  section  y^j,  is  continued  into  this  section  for  about  «i 
miles  "  From  the  41st  to  the  41)th  mile  tho  line  gradually  ascends  tho  north- 
east slope  of  tho  Beaver  Hills,  where  the  barometer  indicated  an  anproximato 
altitude  of  1,800  feet  above  tho  sea."  This  Base  terminated  at  tho  49tli  mile  from 
longitude  102°,  and  from  that  point  a  line  was  surveyed  north  for  a  distance  of 
about  24  miles  to  the  9th  Base. 

"  On  turning  to  north  at  the  40th  mile,  tho  line  shortly  emerges  from  tho 
thickly-wooded  hillside  to  a  more  open  country,  gradually  descending  all  tho 
way  to  tho  White  Sand  River,  where  a  stretch  of  almost  open  prairie  of  about 
13  miles  is  crossed,  containing  very  little  timber  of  useful  size. 

"The  soil,  although  sandy,  is  still  of  good  qu.ility,  and  possibly  of  more 
value  than  rich  moist  lands,  which  are  more  subjected  to  summer  frost. 
The  tirst  frost  noticed  by  us  was  on  the  31st  of  August,  at  tho  "  Crooked  Lakes," 
where  a  tilm  of  ice  of  the  thickness  of  paper  formed  round  the  marshy  shore." 

The  ninth  Base  line,  latitude  51*  49'  47",  commencing  six  miles  west  of 
longitude  103°  and  running  westward  to  Big  Quill  Lake. 

"  From  about  Hve  miles  south  of  this  Base,  and  westward  along  tho 
same  lor  14  miles,  the  line  ran  thwvugh  alternate  openings  and  poplar  bush, 
crossing  several  lakelets  and  coming  to  an  end  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Fish- 
ing Lake,  several  miles  in  length. 

"Tho  soil  throughout  this  section  is  good  sandy  loam,  and  much  of  tho 
timber  of  useful  dimensions.  On  the  tenth  mile  wo  crossed  a  well  defined 
cart  trail  leading  north-westward  to  (iuill  Lake." 
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Surveyor-General  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1877 — A.  L.  Russell,  p.  12. 

The  ninth  Base  continued  westwnnl  from  Fishing  Luke.  "  Tho  lino  hero 
passed  through  a  section  ot  country  well  supplied  with  both  wood  and  water, 
liaving  a  soil  (jf  sandy  loam  of  fair  quality,  lying  between  the  (^uill  Lakes  and 
Touchwood  Hills.  The  streams  running  into  the  (Juill  Lukes  are  all  fresh 
water,  whereas  tho  lakes  themselves  are  strongly  alkaline.  Shallow  deprossions, 
with  no  visible  outlet  noticed  by  us.  Big  and  Little  Quill  Lakes  are  appar- 
ently on  tho  same  level,  being  connected  with  ono  another  by  a  narrow 
channel." 


104  Sandford  Fleming  Par.  Ry.  Rep,,  1874,  p.  37. 


"About  110  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Fort  Ellice  the  Touchwood  Hills  are 
met.  These  are  mere  undulating  eminences,  partly  wooded,  with  remarkably 
good  soil,  and  apparently  well  adapted  for  settlement;  they  gradually  descend 
on  tlio  western  side.  Some  difliculty  wu'^  found  in  this  noitihbonrhood  in 
obtaining  water,  that  which  wo  could  tiiid  was  often  brackish  and  scarcely 
drinkiiiiK',  and  sccnu-d  to  he  only  the  remaining  dci)()-it  of  last  winter's  snow." 

"  Scarcely  any  I'ivors  are  mot;  it  is  observable,  however,  that  several  run 
ning  streams  are  found  farther  north. 
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"  The  route  on  which  wo  wore  travelling  oxplnina  this  feature  of  physical 
geograpliy,  for  wo  wore  on  the  water-shed  between  the  Assiniboine  and  the 
South  8asl<atchowan.  We  found  that  this  part  of  the  route  is  generally  with- 
out timber,  but  it  contains  spotH  where  slight  wooded  knolls  are  met.  •Appa- 
rently level,  in  reality  there  is  a  considerable  ascent  aa  the  country  is  travelled 
westward." 


Mr.  Solwyn  passed  through  north-westorly,  crossing  the  Touchwood  Hills. 
Selwyn  Geoi  Hep.,  1873-74,  pp.  27,  28,  29. 

TOUOHWOOD  HILLS. 

Reached  tho  base  of  Touchwood  Hills,  and  diverged  to  left  to  Little  Touch- 
wooil  Hill  mission,  lb  miles  south-west.  Passed  through  hilly  country  covered 
with  thick  copse  wood,  and  numerous  lakes.  Fort  surrounded  with  extensive 
woods,  largo  white  birch  and  poplar,  2  feet  in  diameter,  suitable  for  joists, 
flooring,  boards,  &c.  Soil,  rich  lignt  brown  loam,  would  doubtless  produce  good 
crops. 

The  plateau  of  Touchwood  Hills  is  an  undulating  country,  with  a  series  of 
drift  hills,  intercepted  with  lakes  and  aspen  proves,  soil  of  best  quality  and 
herbage  luxuriant.  Breadth  of  this  beautiful  plateau  is  4  miles,  and  about 
500  foot  abovo  tho  salt  prairio  to  tho  west.    Heart  Hill  is  700  feet  above  plain. 

No  timber  visible  west  of  Range,  except  small  aspen  and  burnt  willow. 

GREAT  SALT  PLAIN. 


it  I 
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The  great  salt  plain  stretches  away  to  tho  westward,  utterly  void  of  timber ; 
at  12J  miles  from  tho  old  Hudson  Bay  Post,  came  to  first  drinkable  water  on 
plain. 

Innumerable  circular  and  oval  pits  occur  amongst  hills  and  on  plains,  some 
contain  water,  but  most  wore  dried  up  at  this  season,  (August),  and  others 
larger  conlain  saline  and  brackish  walor  lakes. 

"This  plateau  forms  tho  waterhhod  botwoon  tho  Qu'Appcllo,  toS-W., 
and  Suskatcliowaii  and  Assinoboino  to  N.K."  The  small  proportion  of  surface 
drainage,  rapid  evaporation  and  considerable  percolation  through  sandy  drifts, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  saline  character  of  lakes. 

Many  of  them  are  three,  four  and  five  miles  long,  by  ono  and  two  miles 
l)road,  occurring  frequently  in  chains,  in  which  case  tho  highest  contains  quite 
fresh  or  only  slightly  brackish  water,  while  tho  lowest  is  intensely  salt  and 
bitter. 

"  From  12J  miles  from  Touchwood  Hill  Post,  made  27  miles  to-day  passing 
all  day  over  great  salt  plains  and  treeless  prairio." 

In  depressions  of  last  six  milos  dwarfed  poplar  and  willow  bush  five  feet 
high,  soil  blackish  loam,  rather  sandy  on  sub-soil  of  whito-looking  gravel. 
Limestone  and  gneiss  blocks  thickly  scaltorod  over  surface. 

Made  36  miles ;  wood  and  wator  scarce  and  far  apart  j  country  more  undu- 
lating, most  part  open  prairio. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 

Travelled  from  the  Qu'Appolle  Mission  in  section  ^^f  to  the  Touchwood 
Bills. 
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Bell  Qeol.  Rep.,  1873  74,  pp.  81,  82. 

Fort  Qu'Appollo  to  Touclvwood  Hills,  48  milea  duo  north  to  mlHaion  at 
Little  Touchwood  Hills. 

From  tho  bank  on  tho  north  hide  of  tlio  valley  at  Fort  (iu'Appollo  the  sur- 
face is  very  uneven  up  to  tho  iniHsion. 

Tho  surface  soil  consists  almost  every  where  of  rich  black  loam,  witl> 
gravelly  clay  sub  soil ;  clumps  of  trees  and  bushes  scattered  everywhere.  h\ 
approaching  Little  Touchwood  Hills  numerous  lakes  of  fresh  water  wore  seen. 

Clayey  soil  prevails  on  tho  Little  Touchwood  Hills,  which  are  covered  by 
a  growth  of  poplar  woods,  tree*  in  some  parts  being  large  and  valuable  for 
building.  The  main  road  between  Fort  Fllico  and  Carlton  is  12  miles  north-oast 
from  mission,  and  track  leading  to  it  lies  mostly  in  woods  and  passes  several 
small  lakes. 

Henry  A,  P.  MacLeod. 

"In  tho  neighborhood  of  Touchwood  Hills  tho  soil  is  good  and  ferlilo,  with 
marshes  producing  good  hay,  and  partially  wooded.  On  tiio  Touchwood  Hills, 
which  do  not  rise  very  high  above  the  plains,  tho  soil  is  light  and  gravelly, 
giving  good  pasturage  and  partially  wooded.  To  tho  north-west  there  is  an 
open  saline  plain  with  poor,  light  soil  and  fair  pasturage,  extending  some  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  trail.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  water  about  tho 
Touchwood  Hills,  but  on  the  plains  to  the   north  west  fresh  water  is  scarce. 

Surveyor-General  Dominion  Lands'  Report,  1877 — .4.  L.  Russell,  pp.  12,  13,  15. 

The  ninth  Bane  line  runs  for  about  11  miles  in  this  Section  as  far  as  Big 
Quill  Lake.     See  Section  -j^. 

Meridian  between  Ranges  16  and  17  VV.,  commencing  at  the  ninth  Base,  and 
running  north. — 

"  Tho  first  si.x;  miles  are  on  the  sandy  alkaline  strips  between  Big  and 
Liltla  Quill  Lakes.  Some  fair  sized  timber  is  founU  hero,  but  tho  soil  is  poor, 
and  continues  so  through  a  moro  open  country  until  within  three  mile»  of  tho 
C.  P.  R  line." 

On  travelled  road  from  Touchwood  H.  B.  Post,  at  about  longitude  104° 
north-westerly  towards  Cailton, — 

"  Tho  now  stores  now  building  for  the  II.  B.  (Jo.  on  tho  main  road  at 
Touchwood  Hills,  will  bo  moie  convenient  for  the  travelling  p\iblic  than  those 
now  occupied,  which  stand  about  a  mile  from  tho  road. 

Tho  Touchwood  Hills  torminate  about  28  miles  west  of  this  Post,  and  for 
24  miles  of  this  distance  the  road  passe.-*  through  a  very  hill}'  country  heavily 
timbered  and  dotted  with  small  ponds.  Tho  summit  of  the  Big  Touchwood 
Hills  is  al)0ut  15  miles  from  tho  H.  B.  Co.'s  store. 

The  soil  near  tho  road  is  generally  sandy  and  gravelly.  I  passed  hero  i:i 
company  with  several  Manitoba  farmers,  who  wore  of  opinion  that  but  little 
land  fit  for  farming  could  be  seen  from  tlio  trail  ;  much  good  land  I  am  in- 
formed novertholobs  exists  in  various  places  throughout  these  hills. 

After  leaving  the  Touchwood  Hills  the  road  enters  on  a  long,  desolate 
alkaline  plain,  with  no  wood,  and  only  a  couple  of  ponds  where  water  can  bo 
obtained. ' 
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105         Mr.  Hind  croHsod  the  north-eaot  part  of  thU  Sootion,  truvelling  luwunlH  tlio 
Tuuobwood  Hills. 

Hind  A.and  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  p.  412. 

Kofcrrrine  to  this  part  of  the  country, — "  In  the  prairio  valleys,  and  ofton 
when  Hurrounded  by  conical  hills,  the  ponds  are  fringed  with  bouldorH,  while 
water  markH  nhow  that  in  the  npring  a  large  area  is  flooded.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  caHo  at  the  foot  of  the  Touchwood  Hills."  "  The  lakes  and  marshes 
all  contain  salt  or  brackish  water." 

Uenry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"At  the  north-east  corner  the  soil  iu  light  and  gravelly,  with  marshos  pro- 
ducing good  hay.  The  country  undulating  and  rolling,  partially  wooded ;  fresh 
water  in  small  quantities." 

Long  or  Last  Mountain  Lake  extends  into  the  southern  portion  of  this 
Section,  and  the  country  there  probably  is  similar  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
Section  ^. 

See  extract  from  Hind,  Vol.  1,  p.  421,  in  section  ■^. 

5L 

106  The  South  iSaskatchewan  crosses  the  north-west  corner  of  the   Section, 

where  is  situated  the  "  Moose  Woods." 

Mind  A.  and  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  p.  387. 

The  icgion  called  the  Moose  Woods  "is  adilatation  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
flowing  through  an  oxtonMivo  flat  six  miles  in  breadth,  cut  into  numerous  islands. 
This  flat  is  bounded  by  sand-hills,  someof  which  are  nothing  more  than  shifting 
dunes.  The  woods  are  in  patches,  and  in  the  low  land  consist  of  balsam,  poplar, 
white  wood  and  aspen ;  small  aspen  clumps  cover  the  hills;  but  no  timber  of 
importance  has  yet  been  seen."  The  river  flows  through  a  broad  alluvial  flat 
for  26  miles;  its  water  very  turbid  like  that  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ml'.  Hind  also  touched  on  the  Southern  part  of  this  section  during  his  explo- 
ratii-n  from  the  Qu'Appollo  Lake  to  the  Elbow  of  the  South  Saskatchewan — ('seo 
section  -^g),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated  the  interior,  which  iu 
marked  on  his  map,  "  Barron  Treeless  Prairie." 
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The  South  Saskatchewan  runs  northerly  through  this  section.  Mr.  Hind 
travelled  down  this  river  from  the  Elbow. 

Hind  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  366,  380  and  389. 

South  Saskatchewan  from  Elbow  to  junction  with  North  Saskatchewan,  or 
"  Grand  Forks."— 

The  river  from  the  Elbow,  fully  600  miles  from  the  point  where  the  main 
river  d'scmboguos  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and  with  a  swift 
current  of  2  to  2^  miles  an  hour,  not  more  than  350  miles  from  the  Jiocky 
Mountains,  where  it  takes  its  rise. 

The  banks  are  60  feet  above  the  water,  composed  of  cretaceous  saiid- 
stone  covered  with  7  feet  of  drift;  for  many  miles  this  upper  cretaceous  rock 
continues  to  form  the  river  bank.  "  The  banks  of  the  river  slope  gently  from 
the  prairie  on  the  south-west  side  to  an  altitude  of  about  250  feet  above  it. 
They  then  assume  the  form  of  steep  declivities," 


UHpun   and    moHiiskiitoininu,  uro  found  in 


"  On  the  north-west  side  the  sandHtono  clitt'  risoH  abruptly  from  the  rivor  to 
a  lioi/L^ht  varying  from  .'iO  to  60  foot,  when  it  moots  the  foot  of  an  undulating 
slope  which  extendH  to  the  prairie  lovei. 

''  TreeH,  c(<nhiHting  chiefly  of  anpoi 
patches  on  both  HideH. 

"The  river  c.ontinueH  foi  many  miles  about  700  yarls  broad,  with  numorou8 
Hand-bars,  and  low  alluvial  islands.  The  drift  above  the  sumlstono  is  gravelly, 
and  many  small  sand-dunes  occur  on  the  bill  bank  sloping  into  the  prairie, 
into  which  they  have  progressed  to  a  considerable  distance. 

"A  treeless  prairie,  boundless  and  green,  except  where  the  patches  of  drifting 
sand  occur,  is  visible  on  either  hand  from  the  too  of  tl>o  bank. 

"At  about  forty-flvo  miles  from  thoQu'Appollo  valloy  or  the  KIbow,  the  river 
banks  and  the  whole  country  are  much  lower,  the  banks  being  not  more  than 
100  feet  high,  becoming  lower  as  we  proceed  north ;  they  are  treeless  areas, 
and  so  is  the  prairie  on  either  side,  with  a  few  dotar.hod  exceptions.  The 
river  is  half  a  mile  broad,  depth  9  to  10  feet,  with  current  2^  miles  an  hour. 

"  About  60  miles  from  the  Elbow  small  forests  of  aspen  begin  to  nhow 
themselves  on  the  banks,  after  passing  through  a  low  country,  which  is  an 
expansion  of  the  river  valley."  The  ash- leaved  maple  also  begins  to  appear, 
but  the  "woods"  are  not  continuous,  and  the  prairie  on  either  side  remains 
bare. 

"  Approaching  Moose  Woods  we  passed  for  several  hours  between  a  series  of 
low  alluvial  islands  from  10  to  12  feet  above  the  water.  They  sustain  some  fino 
elm,  balsam,  poplar,  ash,  ash-leaved  mople,  and  a  vast  profusion  of  the  mesas- 
katomina.  The  river  valley  is  bounded  by  low  hills  leading  to  tiie  prairie 
platea'i  4  to  8  miles  back. 

"  The  countiy  hero  furnishcH  an  excellent  district  for  the  establishment  of  a 
settlement.  The  spot  where  we  encamped  is  an  extensive  open  undulating 
meadow,  with  long  rich  grass,"  10  feet  above  the  water,  but  does  not  appear  tu 
bo  flooded  in  the  spring. 


Captain'Palliser  travelled  by  land  from  south  to  north  through  this  Section, 
west  of  the  South  Saskatchewan. 


or 


PalHser,  pp.  56,  57,  58. 

P]lbow  to  Red  Deer  Lakes. — On  the  north  side  of  the  rivor  occur  hills  of 
drift,  plentifully  strewn  with  boulders  instead  of  the  loose  sand  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  south  bank  ;  some  fair  clumps  of  wood,  with  good  grass,  varying 
from  one-half  to  two  miles  in  extent;  several  deep  gullies  present  rich  and 
grassy  slopes. 

All  on  the  upper  plain  is,  however,  as  bare  and  arid  as  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Saskatchewan.  "  Wo  then  passed  through  some  swamps  with  long 
grass,  but  little  timber  of  any  size." 

The  continuation  of  the  "Cotoau  dos  Prairies,"  constantly  in  sight,  extend- 
ing in  a  norlhorly  direction  since  leaving  the  river. 

Thk  Hed  Deek  Lakes  are  six  to  eight  in  number,  from  ono-half  to  two 
and  a-half  miles  wide,  in  valley  thickly  slrewod  with  boulders. 

Northern  side,  as  usual,  without  wood,  while  southern  slopes  support 
thick  growth  of  poplar  and  willow. 

This  viiilc}'  crosses  the  Saskatchewan  12  miles  below  l"lli)ow,  and  is  said  to 
join  the  (Ju'Ai)pello  by  tlio  Last  Mountain  lake,  with  scarcely  any  obstruction. 

A  canal  between  Assiniboineand  Saskatchewan  might  be  feasible  at  some 
future  day. 
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From  Eod  Deor  Lakes  to  point  opposite  Moose  Woods. — Ascending  to  tho 
prairie,  passed  many  salt  laiies,  fringed  round  the  edges  with  thick  incrustation 
of  salt,  showing  tho  rapid  evaporation  in  those  arid  regions.  The  country  is 
of  irregular  sandy  ground,  covered  with  low  coppice,  and  here  and  there  rising 
into  hills  clad  with  poplar. 
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See  section  ^^  for  Col.  MacLeod's  and  Capt.  Clark's  description. 


'  bottoms,' 
a 


river 

know   a  person 

McLeod,  where 

he  told  me  he 


Col,  Macleod. 

Has  made  three  journeys  over  the  Great  Plains  from  "  Cypress  Hills  crosa- 
ing  the  South  Saskatchewan,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  tne  Ecd  Deer,  to 
Battleford,"  and  states  : — 

"  The  whole  country  is  a  high  rolling  prairie  with  gravelly  ridges  running 
in  every  direction.  Grass  of  varying  quality  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
water  varying  with  the  season. 

"  There  is  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen  except  in  the 
where  groves  of  good  sized  cottonwood  are  to  be  found.  I 
named  Fitzpatrick  who  took  a  drove  of  cattle  from  Fort 
they  had  wintered,  straight  across  the  country  to  Battleford 
experienced  no  difficulty,  either  from  want  of  grass  or  water,  and  his  animals 
arrived  in  good  condition. 

"  Messrs.  Baker  &  Co.,  have  twice  driven  cattle  from  Fort  Shaw,  Montana, 
to  Battleford  and  neighbourhood,  crossing  at  tho  mouth  of  Red  Deer  Eiver, 
and  travelling  north-westerly  to  Neutral  Hills,  thence  north-easterly  to  Battle- 
ford; and  I  was  informed  by  their  agent  that  they  experienced  no  difficulty 
north  of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  is  through  this  tract  of  country  that  the  large 
herds  of  buttalo  range  in  the  summer,  very  good  evidence  that  there  must  be 
quantities  of  grass." 

Capt.  C.  Dalrymple  Clark,  of  the  Mounted  Police,  also  states : — 

"  I  have  crossed  the  Great  Plains  marching  from  Battleford  to  Cypress 
Hills,  crossing  tho  Saskatchewan  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Red  Deer  (River.  It  was 
during  the  month  of  October,  and  the  grass  ovorywhero  was  good.  We  had 
with  us  about  one  hundred  horses  and  twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  with  regard  to  either  grass  or  water.  Water  was  found  at 
convenient  distances,  and  only  once  was  a  dry  camp  made,  and  then  it  was 
discovered  next  morning  that  water  was  at  hand.  I  should  call  the  Great 
Plains  a  fine  grazing  country ;  in  many  places  tho  traveller  comes  acioss  tho 
burt'alo  or  bunch  grass.  This  grass  is  most  nutritious,  and  always  preferred  to 
other  grains  by  both  horses  and  cattle. 

"  Ridges  of  gravel  are  come  across,  and  from  about  15  miles  south  of 
Battleford  not  a  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  seen  till  tho  river  is  reached,  where  cotton 
wood  of  fair  size  "  1  abundant. 

"The  approaches 'o  tho  river  are  difflcult  to  tind,  and  when  found,  very 
often  impassable  for  waggons,  they  arc  formed  by  immense  coulees  which  run 
out  into  the  plain  sometimes  for  miles." 


51 
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See  section  -f^  for  Col.  MacLeod's  and  Capt.  Clark's  description. 

Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  travelled  south  from  "  tho  Nose,"  through  tho  western  portion 
of  this  section,  to  Rod  Deor  River. 
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"Prom  the  "Noso"dao  south  for  about  20  miles,  good  grass,  frequent 
ponds  ot  good  water,  some  hay  meadows  ;  then  gravelly  ridges  and  light  flats; 
with  some  alkaline  and  fresh  ponds  ;  Hf^me  very  high  l<nolls  for  about  80  miles, 
when  wo  come  to  low  land  near  a  creek;  some  pools  of  slightly  alkaline  water, 
but  no  current;  the  flats  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  in  some  places  it 
lies  on  the  ground  an  inch  or  more  deep,  and  is  whirled  about  by  the  wind  like 
snow;  thence  over  gravelly  ridges  and  generally  light  soil,  but  jood  grass, 
to  Red  Deer  River.     In  all  this  distance  there  is  no  wood." 


*  1 
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Pitzpatrick,  referred  to  in  Col.  Macleod's  description,  section  ^^,  crossed  the 
north-west  portion  of  this  section. 


5}_ 
III 


Captain  Palliser  entered  this  section  on  the  north  and   travelled  southerly 
to  the  south  east  corner. 


Palliser,  pp.  135-136. 

Crossing  the  Squirrel  Hills,  travelled  over  a  wide  arid  flat  plain,  inter- 
persed  with  mud  swamps  and  salt  lakes  and  scanty  growth  of  grass,  and  came 
in  sight  of  very  marked  range  of  hills  with  an  abrupt  escarpment  to  the  west, 
near  which  found  large  stream  flowing  north-east. 

Hand  Hills  are  a  plateau  with  rugged  and  steep  side  to  the  north-west 
and  south ;  to  the  east  it  slopes  gradually.  The  Rocky  Mountains  can  bo  seen 
from  these  hills.  The  plain  all  round  the  base  of  these  hills  is  bare  and  arid, 
but  the  high  level  of  the  hills  bear  a  very  fair  and  almost  rich  pasture,  being 
680  feet  higher  than  the  nlain,  and  3,400  feet  above  sea ;  also  contains  lakes  of 
pure  fresh  water,  and  gutlies  with  small  growth  of  poplar. 

Red  Doer  River  swoops  round  the  base  of  these  hills  through  a  level  plain, 
at  a  distance  of  from  seven  to  ten  miles  ;  its  immediate  valley  is  a  depression, 
varying  from  240  to  300  feet  in  depth;  plains  extend  in  all  dircctious  where 
there  is  no  grass  and  i  fresh  water;  even  in  the  river  valley  there  is  no  grass 
and  very  little  wood. 

Dr.  Hector  describes  the  Red  Deer  River  in  this  neighborhood  as  130  feet 
wide,  and  flowing  through  a  valley  averaging  1,200  yards  across. 

Coal  and  ironstone,  silicitied  wood  and  lignite,  with  gypsum  and  fresh 
water  shells  found  in  strata;  in  the  valley  only  a  few  bluffs  of  poplar,  the  vege- 
tation being  principally  sage  and  cactus,  the  latter  in  flower;  on  the  plain  to 
west  of  hills,  and  between  river,  the  pasture  is  scanty. 

At  Bull  Pond  Creek  there  was  good  grass  and  tine  water,  with  a  few  wil- 
lows. Sections  of  sandstone  here  seen. 

Kerry  Creek  is  the  largest  river  valley  of  the  tributaries  to  Rod  Deer 
River  which  wo  have  seen,  but  its  waters  are  now  but  a  chain  of  disconnected 
pools,  thence  towards  Rod  Door  River,  wretched  soil  everywhere,  horses  miser- 
ably ort"  for  gi-ass. 

Plain  to  the  north  of  river  very  broken,  came  to  valley  from  north  5  or  6 
miles  in  width,  and  full  of  buffalo.  There  were  many  acres  of  grassy  plain 
attbrding  fine  pasture  in  the  valley. 

Fitzpatrick,  referred  to  in  Col.  MacLeod's  description  /j*^,  passed  through 
this  section  with  drove  of  cattle  from  Fort  MacLeod  to  Battlefoixl ;  found  grass 
uiid  water  every whoi-o. 
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112  Col.  MacLeod. 

Touched  llie  north  west  corner  ot'thifci  section  on  his  journey  "from  Foit 
MacLeod  to  Eed  Deer  Eiver  at  a  point  where  Tail  Crook  empties  into  it;"  he 
describes  the  country  as  a  prairie  of  fair  soil,  with  pasture. 


Capt.  Crazier  of  the  Mounted  Police. 

Travelled  along  southern  boundary.    See  sec.  -^ 
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,  Capt.  Palliser  travelled  southerly  from  Cache  CamiJ  thiough  the  western 
portion  of  this  section,  passing  Slaughter  Camp  to  Lake  Oscar. 

Palliser  pp.  90,91. 

The  country  passed  over  after  leaving  Cache  Camp  is  poor  pasturage,  the 
poil  sandy,  with  a  proportion  of  white  earth,  "  then  a  few  small  lakes  and  stony 
soil,  and  small  supply  of  wood.  At  about  midway  of  the  section  a  rolling  prairie 
broken  by  low  ridges  and  outcrops  of  sandstone,  pretty  good  pasturage;"  and 
nearing  Slaughter  Camp  passed  over  a  rolling  prairie  with  small  swampy 
laket! ;  thence  south  over  an  arid  plain,  passing  a  lake  called  Oscar  on  the  map 
about  lut.  51°,  two  miles  long,  and  more  than  a  quarter  wide ;  found  its  waers, 
salt,  and  camped  a  few  miles  south  without  either  wood  or  water. 

Col,  MacLeod. 

Traversed  this  section  through  >  its  eastern  portion,  and  describes  it  as 
prairie  of  fair  soil,  with  pastui-o. 

Dr.  Hector,  of  the  Palliser  Expedition,  crossed  through  this  section  in 
about  hit.  51°  20',  from  Slaughter  Camp  to  old  Bow  Fort. 

Palliser,  p.  98. 

Leaving  Slaughter  Camp,  "the  prairie's  surface  rises  into  undulations, 
which  increase  in  decision  and  altitude  till  at  length  they  form  a  low  broken 
range  of  hills."  On  the  plateau  are  groups  of  large  granite  boulders;  then 
poplar  and  willow  begin,  being  the  first  wood  seen  since  leaving  Cache  Creek 
Camp.  Continued  over  a  broken  rolling  country.  "There  is  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  pasture 
is  abundant  and  well  mixed." 

"  Wo  then  crot^sed  a  magnificent  plateau  traversed  by  rocky  gullies,  and 
glowing  with  a  rich  profusion  of  brightly  colored  flowering  plants." 

Then  crossed  Deadman's  Crook,  and  travelled  along  tlio  valley  of  the  Bow 
Eivcr,  until  the  site  of  Old  Bow  Fort  was  reached. 

J)r.  llectoi'  alho  explored,  in  the  winter  of  185S,  from  the  "  Foi'ks"  up  the 
Eed  Deer  Eivcr,  thonco  southerly  to  Doadman's  Eiver  and  returned  north  to 
Cache  Hill. 

Palliser,  pp.  120-122  and  146. 

He  describes  the  country  to  the  west  as  becoming  mountainous,  densely 
wooded  with  good  timber,  comprising  fine  pine,  also  much  good  pasture  in  the 
valleys. 
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Dr.  Hector  also  passed  over  the  S.  W.  angle  of  this  section,  travelling 
north-westerly  "  reach  Tent  Creek,  which  flows  to  the  north,  the  banks  of 
which  were  composed  of  the  same  dark  shales  with  ironstone  noduhs,  that 
wore  seen  on  the  North  Saskatchewan.  The  country  now  became  very  broken, 
and  wo  had  to  cross  several  lofty  ridges  ;  after  13  miles  we  reached  White 
Earth  Lake,  latitude  51°,  8'  ;  we  then  struck  to  the  north  and  making  a 
rapid  descent  for  about  800  feet,  struck  the  Bow  River,  after  crossing  which, 
by  following  up  the  left  bank  for  several  miles,  we  reached  the  old  Bow  Fort." 

Vol.  MacLeod. 

Describes  the  country  in  the  southern  portion  of  tliis  section  as  a  fine 
fertile  soil,  heavily  wooded  with  good  timber. 

Old  Bovf  Fort  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  this  section  on  the 
Bow  River. 


Palliser,  pp.  98-93. 

Dr.  Hector,  on  his  journey  in  1858,  explored  thence,  through  the 
mountains  via  Castle  Mountain  and  Mount  Murchison  to  the  North  Saskatche- 
wan, and  thence  to  Rocky  Mountain  House. 

The  Old  Bow  Fort  "  is  situated  in  latitude  51°  9',  longitude  (by  means  of 
t  o  sets  of  lunar  observations)  115°,  4\  22",  and  its  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  (by  boiling  point  thermemoter)  3,963  feel."  "  The  scenery  around  is 
mild  and  beaitifui.  Its  site  is  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  tower 
above  it  to  the  height  ot  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  the  white  summits  of  which,  from 
a  sprinkling  of  snow  that  had  recently  fallen,  formed  a  pretty  contrast  with 
the  dense  sombre  forests  at  their  feet.  The  Bow  River  flows  by  in  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  mountain  character,  foaming  at  intervals  over  lodges  of  rock  in  its 
valley,  and  then  rushing  onwards  between  high  banks,  clad  with  luxuriant 
vegetation." 


PROM  THE   100th   to  THE   115tH   MERIDIAN,   AND   BETWEEN   THE   50tII  AND    51ST 

PAEULIiELS   OF   LATITDDE. 


100  Riding  Mountain  occupies   the  north-eastern   portion   of  this  section  ;  the 

Little  Saskatchewan  crosses  its  south-eastern  angle,  and    Bird  Tail  Creek  flows 
through  the  western  part. 

Selwyn's  Geol.  Rep.,  1873-74,  pp.  24-25. 

Mr.  Selwyn  travelled  westerly  through  the  southern  portion  of  this 
section.  He  describes  the  country  between  the  Little  Saskatchewan  and  Shoal 
Lake  as  a  light  soil,  but  black,  and  well  suited  for  cultivation.  Blocks  and 
boulders  of  "gneiss  and  limestone  are  very  abundant  on  the  surface  of  the 
plain. 

Shoal  Lake  "  is  a  fine  sheet  of  fresh  water,  several  miles  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  wide."  "  Around  the  lake  the  soil  is  light,  sandy  and  gravelly, 
but  improves  again  at  a  short  distance."  Thence  to  Bird's  Tail  Creek,  "  the  soil 
is  certainly  poor,  the  grass  coarse  and  wiry  looking,  and  especially  on  the  ridges 
where  beneath  a  rather  thin  black  mould  is  a  poor  white  gravelly  sub-stratum, 
it  presents  a  brown  and  withered  aspect." 
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Hind's  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  l,pp.  435-436,  Vol.  11,  p.  56  (andmap). 

Describes  tlio  nonhorn  portion  as  a  dense  forest  of  poplar.  "  Ponds  and 
lakoH  are  very  numerous  on  tho  flanlcs  of  Elding  Mountain,  but  as  far  as  our 
opportunities  enabled  us  to  judge,  the  whole  country,  with  tho  exception  of 
narrow  ridges,  possesses  a  rich  black  fertile  soil,  supporting  very  luxuriant 
herbage. 

The  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains  consist  of  a  succession  of  slopes  and 
terraces  on  their  south-western  sides.  General  slope  about  1  in  200,  and  covered 
with  an  imponetrnble  forest  of  balsam,  poplar  and  aspen.  The  summit,  a  fine 
table-land  of  heavy  clay  soil,  supporting  a  forest  of  very  large  wh.to  spruce, 
poplar,  birch,  aspen,   and  the  north-easiern  sides  precipitous  cliffs  of  clay. 

Sandford  Fleming,  tac.  By.  Bep.,  1874,^.  36. 

"  The  country  passed  over,  as  the  traveller  proceeds  westward,  alters  its 
character.  Tho  level  prairio  landscape  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eed  River 
gives  way  to  more  rolling  land,  while  the  soil  is  sandy  loam,  generally  of  good 
quality.  The  flora,  as  may  be  inferred,  is  no  longer  the  same.  Before  and 
after  reaching  Fort  Ellice,  wo  wore  occasionally  at  a  loss  for  good  water.  All 
tho  running  water  is  fresh  and  wholesome,  but  there  are  long  stretches  between 
the  streams  in  some  localities ;  the  ponds  which  exist  on  the  surface  are  fre- 
quently saline  or  bi-ackish." 

Henry  A.  F.  MacLeod. 

"  Tho  central  portion  of  this  block  was  examined  along  tho  trail  to  Fort 
Ellice,  and  along  the  trail  from  Shoal  Lake  to  Shell  River.  The  eastern  part 
is  an  open  undulating  plain  with  fair  soil.  About  Shoal  Lake  there  is  some 
good  fertile  soil,  partially  wooded,  and  the  western  part  is  poor  stony  soil, 
pai'tially  wooded.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  frosh  water  in  the  streams  and 
some  of  the  lakes. 

The  trail  crosses  several  deep  and  wide  valleys.  The  north-western  por- 
tion is  fair  soil,  affording  good  pasturage,  partially  wooded.  The  land  here  is 
considerably  higher  than  to  the  south." 

Lands    Beport,    18'7'7 — Extracts   from    Surveyors' 
Beport,  pp.  51  to  56. 


Surveyor-General   Dominion 


Tho  whole  of  this  section  has  boon  surveyed  and,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
northern  part,  laid  out  in  Townships,  and  the  land  is  now  nearly  all  taken  up 
by  settlors ;  the  Little  Saskatchewan  flows  through  tho  eastern  part  and  Bii-ds 
Tail  Creek  through  tho  western.  It  is  described  as  generally  of  fertile  soil, 
well  watered  but  having  ali«o  some  saline  ponds,  with  clumps  and  groves  of 
poplar  and  to  the  north-east  heavily  timbered  with  poplar,  white  birch  and 
spruce  of  good  size. 

5^ 

lOI  The  Assiniboine  flows  southerly  through  the  eastern  portion  of  this  section, 

and  the  Qu'Appolle  enters  about  its  centre  from  tho  west,  and  joins  the  Assini- 


boine  two  miles  above  Fort  Ellice. 

Capt.  Palliser  entered  this  section  near  the 
Assiniboine. 


th-east  angle,  south  of  tho 


Palliser,  pp.  46,  47. 

From  Forked  Creek  to  Fort  Ellice  north-westerly,  following  direction  of 
Assiniboine— sandy  soil,  swampy  lakos,  poplar  bluffs,  good  pasture,  gullies  run- 
ning only  short  distance  into  plain,  about  JJOO  foot  deep  and  one-half  mile  wide, 
their  sides  covered  with  dense  but  small  timber. 
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Fort  Ellico,  two  miles  from  junction  of  Aasiniboinoiind  Qu'AppoUe,  is  built 
on  a  thickly  wooded  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  Boaver  iiivor,  200  feot 
below. 

At  junction  of  Qu'Appello  and  Assiniboine,  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers 
are  well  wooded,  but  timber  of  little  value ;  soil  in  neighbourhood  is  well  fitted 
for  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  pota'.oes,  etc. ;  good  pasturage.  No  trees  of  tKo 
pine  family  occur  in  tliis  neighbourhood. 

From  Fort  Ellice  south-westerlj'  towards  the  boundary  line — Ci-ossing 
Beaver  River,  where  it  emerges  from  largo  swamp,  came  to  succession  of  well 
marked  I'idges,  north-west  and  south-east,  their  summits  clothed  with  poplar, 
with  creeks  and  swamps  between  them. 

Pipestone,  or  Snake  Creek,  is  of  considerable  size,  with  banks  16  feet  high. 
Crossed  several  hills  of  sandy  drift,  mixed  with  boulders,  principally  limestone. 

The  Palliser  expedition  also  explored  westerly  from  Fort  Ellice,  south  of 
the  Qu'Appello.  See  section  -j^. 

Mr.  Hind  also  traversed  this  section  from  the  south  to  Fort  EUice,  and  thence 
westerly  along  the  Qu'Appello. 

Hind's  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  308-314. 

"  Wo  arrived  at  the  Assiniboine  about  ten  miles  south-oast  of  the  Two 
Creeks."  The  approach  to  this  river  is  made  by  descending  u  steep  slope,which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  prairie,  two  or  three  miles  from  its  present  exca- 
vated valley. 

"The  plateau  thus  formed  is  covered  with  erratics  of  granite,  gneiss  and 
limestone. 

"The  broad  subordinate  excavation  in  which  the  river  flows  is  about  one 
mile  across,  and  from  200  to  250  feet  deep. 

"  The  narrow  plateau,  covered  with  boulders,  points  to  a  former  condition, 
when  a  much  larger  river  flowed  in  a  wider  and  shallow  valley,  200  feot  above 
its  present  level.  Thence  passed  through  good  grazing  country  on  the  high 
prairie  level,  on  which  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water." 

At  the  second  of  the  two  creeks  cretaceous  rocks  were  again  recognized ;  a 
soft  yellowish  green  substance  resembling  soapstone  was  observed  in  exposure 
of  shales. 

Country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaver  Creek  is  undulating  and  attractive, 
but  soil  sandy,  only  supporting  short  stunted  herbage. 

Westward  from  Fort  Ellice — In  this  section  the  country  is  rolling,  soil  a 
sandy  loam,  with  much  vegetable  matter  in  valleys,  numerous  aspen  groves  and 
small  lakes. 

Sandford  Fleming,  Pac.  By.  Rep.,  1874,  p.  37. 

"  For  a  limited  distance  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Ellice  the  land  is  light 
and  sandy,  but  it  again  shortly  becomes  richer  and  less  light,  and  the  country 
is  more  rolling  and  broken.  For  some  distance  it  may  bo  described  as  being 
a  series  of  shallow  basins  enclosed  in  a  larger  periphery." 

Ml".  Selwyn  entfjred  this  from  the  east,  travelling  north-westerly  towards 
Carlton. 

Selwyn  Qeol.  Rep.,  1873-74,  pp.  25,  26. 

Camp  at  Birdtail  Creek,  to  Fort  Ellice.  Approaching  Assiniboine 
Eiver,  pass  over  five  miles  of  stony  plain  with  'ight  sandy  soil  underlaid  with 
gravel.  Descent  from  plain  towards  river  by  two  distinct  plateaux.  Edge  of 
second  overlooks  Assiniboine  vail'     240  feet,  a'bove  river,  at  100  ff^et  below  level 
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of  plain,  numerous  springs  of  good  water.  Leaving  fort,  pass  over  two  miles  of 
rather  rough  country,  poplar  grovos  intorsporsed  with  swampy  flats  and  stony 
rises;  reached  the  valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River,  which  wo  crossed  two  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Assinibojne.  The  Qu'Appelle  River  is  only  about 
15  yards  wide  and  2J  feet  deep,  with  a  hard  gravelly  bottom. 

On  north  side  of  it  sand  is  the  prevailing  feature  both  along  valley  and  on 
hills,  and  intermixed  with  it  are  numerous  largo  blocks  and  boulders  of  gneiss. 
A  similar  sandy  and  arid-looking  country  appears  to  extend  for  a  long  dista  je 
in  a  westerly  direction  up  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley. 

"After  crossing  about  15  miles  of  mostly  open  plain,  rather  thinly  grassed, 
with  occasional  willow  and  jjoplar  clumps,  the  trail  crosses  a  largo  swampy 
flat,  covered  with  long  green  grass  to  the  right,  and  several  rounded  hills  and 
ridges  of  drift  consisting  of  small  rounded  pebbles  mixed  with  sand." 

From  one  of  these,  "  Spy  Hill,"  though  not  more  than  fifty  or  jixty  fct 
above  the  plain,  an  extensive  view  is  afforded  of  tho  surrounding  country. 

Low  drift  hills  and  ridges,  with  intervening  swampy  flats,  and  a  few 
lagoons,  lakelets  and  scattered  clumps  of  small  poplar  and  brushwood  are  seen 
on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  "  Camped  at  '  Big  Cut-Arm  Creek,' 
having  travelled  28-92  miles,  tho  whole  distance  through  a  country  similar  to 
that  above  described.    The  soil  generally  light,  sandy  and  gravelly," 

The  valley  of  "  Big  Cut-Arm  Creek  "  is  about  800  yards  wide,  and  from  90 
to  100  feet  below  the  prairie  level  ;  the  streams  about  25  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
deep,  with  strong  curi-ent.  To  west  of  tho  creek  the  soil  ie  light  and  sandy, 
witn  subsoil  of  white  gravelly  sand;  first  part  is  rather  thickly  wooded  with 
stunted  poplars  in  patches  ;  no  other  trees  whatever;  grass  poor  and  brownish, 
except  in  depressions  ;  the  iatter  part,  an  open  plain  devoid  of  timber.  Had 
to  carry  wood  for  night's  camp. 

Henry  A,  F.  MacLeod. 

The  central  and  eastern  portion  is  poor,  stony  soil,  with  groves  of  small 
poplar. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Ellico  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy,  partially 
wooded.  To  the  north  there  is  some  good,  fertile  soil,  partially  wooded,  and  to 
tho  north-east,  fair  soil  and  good  pasturage. 

Tho  valleys  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Qu'Appelle  are  wide  and  deep,  and  the 
surface  generally  is  flat  and  undulating. 


Surveyor-General  Dominion  Lands  Report,  1816 — A.  L.  Russell,  pp.  Vl,  18. 

Meridian  and  Base  lines  have  been  run  in  this  section  up  to  the  XXXth 
Range  about  14  miles  w^est  of  Fort  Ellice. 

The  Second  Pbinoipal  Meridiaw,  longitude  102. — The  country  to 
south  of  Qu  'Appelle  River  on  this  line,  "the  land  is  good  sandy  loam,  slightly 
undulating.  There  is  plenty  of  wood,  water  and  a  fjvir  supply  of  timber,  that 
in  the  valleys  of  tho  streams  being  abundant  and  of  fair  size,  whereas  what 
grows  on  prairie  level  is  almost  invariably  inferior  in  that  respect  and  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  of  willows;  a  few  oaks,  birches  and  some  large  poplars 
were  seen  at  Scissors  Creek. 

Tho  banks  of  the  ravines  and  streams  running  into  the  Qu'  Appelle  River 
exhibit  exposures  of  shale  and  thin  layers  of  ironstone.  These  were  the  only 
outcroppings  of  geological  interest  met  with  during  the  season. 

"  At  about  two  miles  north  of  the  river  (Qu'Appelle)  the  land  becomes  of 
gecond-class  quality,  being  more  rolling  and  sandy  for  about  II  miles,  when  it 
again  improves." 
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102  Mr.  Solwyn   travelled  norlh-wostcrly  through   the  northern   part  of  thia 

section. 


Selwtfn.  Oeol.  Sep.,  1873-74,  p.  26. 

"  Open  unduhiting  plain  far  as  oyo  can  reach;  soil  Homowhat  better;  a 
hole  dug  two  feet  deep  showed  one  foot  black  mould,  underlaid  with  tine  brown 
silt  with  a  few  pebblcH. 

"  From  open  prairie,  above  Pheasant  Hill  Crook,  could  bo  soon  to  north- 
east and  south  an  undulating,  often  hilly,  trooloss  prairie;  the  ridges  and  hilU 
often  waterworn;  gravel  chiefly  of  gneiss,  and  encrusted  with  carbonate 
of  lime." 

Captain  Palliser  travelled  westerly  from  Port  El  lice  to  the  south  of  the 
Qu'Appelle. 

Palliser,  p.  50. 

f'rom  Fort  Ellico  westward  "  a  succession  of  short  prairies,  interrupted  by 
belts  of  wood  ;  passed  by  several  small  lakes  and  pools  ;  thence  across  a  thickly 
wooded  ridge,  having  a  considerable  elevation,  and  running  in  a  south-easterly 
direction." 

The  soil  on  this  ridge  "  consisted  wholly  of  comminuted  fragments  of  the 
cretaceous  Long  Creek  shales,  and  the  Avood  principally  young  aspens." 

Thence,  after  passing  through  very  young  woods  over  very  irregular 
ground,  "  entered  upon  an  open  and  level  country  of  detached  plains  of  consid- 
erable size,  covered  with  clumps  of  very  fine  poplars,  some  measuring  two  feet 
in  diameter ;  then,  after  passing  for  a  few  miles  through  woods,  we  emerged 
on  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  '  Weedy  Mountains,'  which 
seemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Moose  Mountain. 

"  After  crossing  this  plain  for  12  miles,  over  a  surface  broken  into  high 
abrupt  ridges  and  mounds,  and  strewn  with  boulders,  we  reached  a  creek  of 
considerable  size  flowing  to  the  north,  and  which  issues  from  a  marshy  lake 
lying  along  the  northeri.  edge  of  Moose  Mountains." 

.Mr,  Hind  explored  westward  through  this  section  south  of  the  Qu'Appelle. 

Hind's  A.  d>  S.  Exp,,  Vol.  1,  p.  314. 

Through  rolling  country,  soil  sandy  loam,  with  much  vegetable  matter  in 
valleys,    numerous  aspen  groves  and  small  lakes. 

Continued  througn  good  land,  aspen  groves,  numerous  ponds,  and  entered 
on  treelees  prairie;  west  boundary  marked  by  sandy  ridge  north-west  by 
south-east,  known  as  Woed  Ridge.  Beyond  this  ridge  country  is  very  undu- 
lating, boulders  of  silnrian  limestone  and  gneiss. 

"The  sterility  of  the  Groat  Prairie,  between  the  Qu'Appelle  and  the  49th 
parallel,  is  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  dew  and  rain,  and  the  occurrence  of 
fires.  North  of  the  Qu'Appelle  tho  country  seemed  to  be  more  humid,  and 
vegetation  far  richer  and  more  abundant  in  many  localities  than  south  of  that 
groat  valley." 

Passed  over  another  prairie,  also  bounded  by  ridges  north-west  and 
south-east. 

Eeached  Indian  Hill  Eange,  a  spur  of  Moose  Mountains.  This  range  is 
well  wooded,  and  contains  many  beautiful  lakes. 
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Sandford  Fleming,  Pac.  By.  Rep.,  18'74,  p.  37. 

"Tho  higher  land  on  the  ridgos  may  be  described  as  being  somewhat 
gravelly,  while  that  of  the  low  land  is  rich  with  peaty  mould.  Proceeding 
towards  the  Touchwood  Hills,  wo  met  gentle  slopes  crowned  with  the  aspen, 
with  occasional  small  lakes,  fringed  by  willows,  many  of  them  saline." 

Henry  A,  F.  MacLeod. 

"  The  north-eastern  portion  consists  of  an  open  prairie  with  good  fertile 
soil ;  to  the  north  and  west  the  soil  is  fair,  with  good  pasturage  and  open.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  the  supply  of  fresh  water  limited,  except  at  Cut  Arm 
Creek." 
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Captain  Pall isor  continued  westward  south  of  the  Qu'Appello  through  this 
section. 

PalUser,  pp.  50,  51. 

"  Passed  over  two  more  of  the  parallel  ridges  known  as  "  Wolf  Skin  Moun- 
tain '  and  '  Man's  Head  Mountain '  respectively,  separated  by  narrow  strips 
of  plain;  then  kept  a  westerly,  though  very  tortuous  course,  having  to  wind 
round  innumerable  swamps  and  marshy  lakes;  thence  came  to  a  wide  ravine, 
90  feet  deep  and  half  a  mile  across.  The  valley  seemed  to  terminate  abruptly 
to  the  south,  as  there,  a  bank  covered  with  thick  woods  of  poplar  and  cherry 
trees  seemed  to  cross  it  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Encamped  on  a  largo  lake 
with  a  stony  shore." 

"  The  country  all  round  this  lake  is  extremely  irregular,  rising  into  high 
hills,  without  any  covering,  but  a  scanty  growth  of  grass  ;  boulders  are  also 
abundant."  Thence  entered  woods  again  which  were  scattered  over  level 
plains. 
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Hind's  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  318,  319. 

The  view  from  Indian  Head  liango  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  it  embraces 
an  extensive  area  of  level  prairie  to  the  north,  bounded  by  the  aspen  woods  on 
the  borders  of  the  Qu'Appelle  valley. 

"Knterod  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  prairie  at  foot  of  the  Indian  Head 
Range,  our  course  leading  us  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Qu'Appello  mission." 

"  Six  miles  from  (ho  hills  we  arrived  at  a  subordinate,  shallow,  and  broad 
valley,  parallel  to  that  of  the  Qu'Appelle. 

"The  aspect  of  its  boundary  suggested  the  shore  of  a  lake,  or  bank  of  a 
large  river.  The  lower  prairie  consisted  of  a  sandy  loam,  in  which  the  Indian 
turnip  is  very  abundant." 

"  We  reached  the  Qu'Appelle  lakes  after  passing  through  a  magnificent 
prairie.  In  fivct,the  country  north  of  the  Indian  Head  and  Chalk  Hill  ranges  is 
truly  beautiful,  and  will  one  day  become  a  very  important  tract." 

Ml'.  Dickinson,  of  the  Hind  Expedition,  crossed  through  the  north-wostorn 
part  of  this  section,  south  of  File  Hills,  in  his  journey  from  the  Qu'Appelle  to 
Fort  Pelly. 
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Hind!s  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  430,  431  and  422. 

"  The  first  fifteen  miles  through  a  very  sterile  region,  the  soil   being  a 
light,  sandy  clay,  and  in  many  places  consisting  of  pure  sand,  covered  princi- 
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pally  with  a  low  growing  creoper  bearing  borrioM  like  tho  junipor,  tlio  grawH 
18  voi-y  Khort  and  Hcanty,  and  tho  UHpons,  which  are  tho  only  trocH,  aro  very 
Hmall. 

"North  of  Wolverine  Crook  tho  country  im|)rovos  very  much  uh  to  its  soil 
and  vogotation,  but  it  abounds  in  m;ir,siios,  swiiini)s,!ind  ponds  of  vai-ious  .sizes, 
around  which  grow  willows  and  young  aspons,  and  this  character  continues  for 
about  sixty  miles." 

"Tho  Pheasant  Mountain  runs  north-oast  and  south-vrest,  and  maybe 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  long.  Like  its  western  companion,  File  Hill,  it  is 
wooded  with  aspon  and  fuil  of  ponds  and  lakelets." 

"  Tho  Greater  and  Lessor  Touchwood  Hills,  tho  Pheasant  Hill  and  tho  Filo 
Hill,  all  appear  to  be  rich  humid  tracts,  which  will  become  important  centres 
when  civilization,  in  conjunction  with  population,  reaches  these  solitudes." 

Henry  A,  F.  MacLeod. 

"  The  north-east  corner  consists  of  an  open  plain,  fair  soil,  good  pasturage, 
fresh  water  scarce." 

5?. 

IC4  Palliserpp.  51,  52. 

Entering  this  section  on  the  oast  side  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Qu'- 
Appello,  travelled  westerly  to  the  trading  post  near  Squirrel  hills]  over  level 
plain  with  clumps  of  woods. 

Thence  to  the  Qu'Appello  Lakes,  18  miles  to  the  north';  "for  tho  first  four 
miles  the  track,  which  is  almost  duo  north,  isses  through  open  womls,  with 
large  lakes;  making  a  considerable  descent.  After  that,  with  tho  exception  of 
a  few  clumps  wo  saw  no  more  wood,  but  crossed  a  level  open  plain  Wo 
commenced  to  ascend  steadily;"  reached  the  Qu'Appello  River,  descended  into 
its  profound  valley,  ana  riding  along  the  river  arrived  at  the  Mission  Hoi  so. 

Capt.  Pallisor  then  returned  to  the  trading  post  near  Squirrel  Hills  and 
continued  the  exploration  westward. 

At  Squirrel  Hills,  good  wood,  water,  and  grass;  thenoo  westerly  "our 
road,  during  the  early  part  of  to-day  was  mostly  through  a  country  moderat- 
ely well  wooded,  over  good  land  well  suited  to  agricultural  purposes,  where 
there  were  also  lakes  and  hay-producing  swamps;  but  towai'ds  evening  we 
began  to  observe  symptons  that  showed  us  that  we  were  again  nearing  the 
lino  of  desert  country,  or  the  northern  oxtonsion  of  tho  North  American  Arid 
Basin,  towards  evening  passed  many  spots  where  the  .soil  was  poor  and  stony,  and 
the  growth  of  grass  dclicicnt." 

On  the  following  morning,  from  near  "  a  small  lake,  had  an  extensive  view 
of  the  C6teau  do  Prairie,  extending  away  to  tho  north-west."  There  is  now 
no  more  wood,  except  in  the  valleys^of  the  rivers.  "  Our  course  was  duo  west, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  but  desolate  plains  meet  the  view." 

"In  the  evening,  reached  the  "Creek  where  the  Bones  lie,"  whore  we 
found  water  and  very  little  grass ;  a  few  willows  also  grew  hero,  but  no  wood 
fit  for  fuel." 

JHrndTs  A.  &.  S.,  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  320  to  330  and  421. 

Tho  Qu'Appello  Fishing  Lakes  are  "narrow  bodies  of  water,  occupying  an 
excavated  valley  about  a  mile  broad,  250  feet  deep;  and  differing  in  no  impor- 
tant particular  fi'om  the  same  valley  at  its  junction  with  tho  Assiniboino,  120 
miles  distant  by  the  river  or  134  by  tho  trail." 

"  Most  beautiful  and  attractive,  however,  are  the  lakes,  four  in  number, 
which  from  the  rich  store  of  fish  they  contain,  are  well  named  tho  Fishing 
Lakes, 
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"A  belt  of  timber  fringes  their  sides  nt  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  they 
wash,  for  they  fill  tho  entire  breiulth  of  the  vnlloy.  Ancient  olm  trees,  with  long 
and  drooping  branches  bond  over  their  waters  ;  tho  nsli-leavod  nmple  acquires 
dimensions  not  seen  since  leaving  tho  Kod  River."  Hops  aro  here  luxuriant, 
ulso  tho  frost  grape. 

"The  Qu'Apno  le  Mission  is  situated  between  tho  second  and  third  Fishing 
Lakes,"  whore  the  water  is   a  quai-tor  mile  broad. 

"On  the  south,  a  vast  level  prairie  extends  to  Indian  Head  Hills;  fertile, 
inviting,  but  treeless.  Towards  the  north,  the  country  is  studded  with  groves 
of  aspen,  over  a  light  and  sometimes  gravelly  soil." 

In  the  gardtn  of  tho  Mission,  "  Indian  corn  was  growing,as  well  as  potatoes, 
turnips,  beans,  and  other  culinaiy  vegetables." 

"  The  gras-s-hoppors  had  not  yet  (17th  July,  1858,)  visited  tho  Mission,  but 
vast  flights  had  passed  over  it." 

Mr.  Hind  proceeded  hence,  westward,  up  to  Qu'Appello  Vallev ;  and 
describes  the  prairie  on  either  side  to  west  of  tne  lakes,  as  treele   i    n  d  arid. 

The  valley  continues  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  broad  ;  and  banks 
which  now  become  treelees,  300  feet  high. 

The  rive"  is  60  feot  broad  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a-half  miles  an 
hour  through  a  rich  alluvial  flat  producing  superb  pasturage ;  no  rock  exposures. 
*'  Drift  and  a  yellow  gravelly  clay  covers  the  country  to  a  groat  depth. ' 

The  Northern  part  of  this  section  was  traversed  by  Mr.  Ilimo,  of  i-he  A.  & 


S.  Expedition,  who  describes  it  (see  page  421)  as  a  rolling  prairie  "  interspersed 
with  willow  and  aspen  clumps  and  gravelh 

whore  a  more  humid  tract  begins,  dotted  with  marshes  and  ponds."  "Unnearing 
File  Hill  the  soil  improves  in  character,  and  the  country  becomes  more 
picturesque  and  attractive." 


■iZL)  as  a  rolling  nraino  "  jnterspersou 
Uy  ridges  until  Pile  Hill  is  approached, 
j'lih  marshes  and  ponds."    "  On  nearincr 
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BelVs  Geol.  Sep.,  1873-74,^9.  72 ;  also  80-81-82. 

Mr.  Eobert  Bell,  of  the  Geological  survey,  explored  the  Qu'Appello  valley 
from  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboiiie  to  the  Porks,  or  junction  with  the  outlet 
of  Last  Mountain  Lake.  Tho  banks  "aro  pretty  uniform  in  their  height,  which 
averages  about  200  feet,  but  tho  land  often  rises  100  feet  higher  a  short  distance 
back  from  the  valley." 

"  The  river  is  only  from  half  a  chain  to  a  chain  in  width  and  sweeps  from 
side  to  side  of  the  valley."  "  The  current  is  swift,  but  there  is  no  obstruction  to 
the  descent  of  small  boats  from  the  Qu'Appello  Lakes  to  the  Assiniboine-" 

From  Qu'Appello  Lakes  westward  to  tho  Forks  at  tho  junction  with  Last 
Mountain  Lake,  "  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  almost  everywhere  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  tall  grass,  which  was  said  to  make  excellent  hay.  North  of 
the  valley  the  prairie  is  of  a  rolling  character  and  is  interspersed  with  clumps 
of  bushes  ;  the  soil  is  a  drab-colourod  gravelly  loam,  with  a  black  layer  on  the 
surface  in  the  lowlands.  Boulders  abundant  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  tho 
surface  is  tolerably  free  from  them." 

Mr.  Boll  also  travelled  through  about  the  centre  of  this  section,  entering  it 
from  the  Dirt  Hills,  thence  north-easterly  to  Port  Qu'Appello,  and  onward 
toward  the  Touchwood  Hills  and  describes  the  country  passed  over  as 
follows : — 

First  ten  or  fifteen  miles  "  over  a  swelling  clayey  prairie,  with  rough 
fissured  hummocky  surface.  Thence  throughout  tho  remainder  of  the  distance 
the  country  is  hilly,  with  groves  of  poplar  trees  and  clumps  of  willow  bushes, 
and  the  soil  has  changed  from  brownish  and  drab  clay  to  gravel,  with  black 
loam  on  the  surface  in  the  valleys  and  around  the  dry  ponds. 

"  Tho  country  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  miles,  before  coming  to  the  valley 
of  the  Qu'Appelle,  has  become  much  more  level,  and  the  gi-avol   is  largely 
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mixed  with  drab  colored  cliiyey  loam,  and  has  a  good  surface  coriMiHting  of 
blaclf  mould.  The  prairie  hero  irt  '250  and  300  foot  above  the  bottom  of  the 
vallov." 

From  Fort  Qu'Appello,  about  due  north  towards  the  Mission  at  little 
Touchwood  Hills,  ho  thus  describes : — "From  the  brink  of  the  hank  on  the 
north  bide  of  the  valley  at  Qu'Appolle  Fort,  the  surface  is  very  uneven  all  the 
way  to  the  Mission."  "  The  surface  soil  in  the  above  distance  consists  almost 
everywhere  of  a  rich  black  loam,  with  gravelly  clay  subsoil.  Clumps  of  trees 
and  bushes  are  scattered  everywhere." 


50. 

105  PalUser,p.  62. 


illiser  continued  his  ournoy  westward,  crossing'  this  Section  about 
25'. 


Capt    ' 
latitude  50^  -., . 

"  At  Moose  .raw  Creek  we  had  both  wood,  water  and  grass."  Its  valley  is 
300  feet  belov  ',ho  prairie  level ,  sides  steep  and  composed  of  sand  with  bijuldors 
on  surface.  VVost  of  this,  passed  several  small  lakes  surrounded  with  swamps, 
and  when-  grass  was  found  for  thr  horses.  This  j)ortion  is  described  on 
Pallisor's  map  as  "  bare  rolling  prairie,  no  woods,  scanty  herbage." 

Hind's  A.  tfc  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  334  to  338  and  421. 

Continued  explorations  westward  across  this  Section  along  the  Qu'Appolle 
Valley. 

"  We  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Qu'Appello,  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Grand  Forks,  and  ascended  the  hill  bank  to  the  prairie.  The  Grand  Forks  con- 
sist of  the  junction  of  two  deep  and  broad  valleys,  bearing  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other;  the  south  valley  is  that  in  which  the  Qu'Appolle  River  flows, 
the  other  is  ocicupied  by  Long  Lake  or  Last  Mountain  Lake,  40  miles  long 
and  from  one-half  to  two  miles  broad,  being,  in  fact,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Qu'Appello  valley  and  lakes. 

"It  is  narrow,  deep,  filled  throughout  with  water,  and  is  said  to  inosculate 
with  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  some  miles  below  the  Elbow." 

•'  From  the  Grand  Forks  to  thu  Souiis  Forks  (Elbow  Bono  Crook)  the 
country  is  treeless,  slightly  undulating  and  poor.  The  Indians  say  that  the 
Souris  River  of  the  Qu'Appello,  coming  from  the  Grand  Coteau  do'  Missiouri, 
inosculates  with  an  arm  of  the  Souris  of  tho  Assiniboine,  and  that  a  canoe  in 
high  water  might  pass  from  one  river  to  the  other  without  a  portage. 

"  If  this  be  tho  case  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Branch  down 
the  Qu'Appello  valley  would  acquire  additional  importance,  and  give  value  to 
an  immense  extent  of  territory,  now  comparatively  inaccessible  and  insufflci- 
onlly  watered. 

"  A  low  miles  west  of  the  Souris  Forks  tho  Qu'Appello  is  19  foot  wide  and 
one  and  a  lialf  foot  deep,  but  the  great  valloy  is  still  a  mile  broad  and  200  feet 
deep." 

"  Ai'lor  passing  those  Forks  tho  country  is  more  undulating,  small  hills 
begin  to  slunv  Ihomsclvos,  tho  general  character  of  the  soil  is  light  and  poor, 
the  hoibage  consists  of  short  tufted  buttalo  grass,  and  plants  common  in  dry 
arid  plains." 

Prairie  tires  are  ono  great  cause'of  the  aridity  of  this  region,  and  the 
reclamation  of  immense  areas  is^not  beyond  human  powoi. 

"  If  willows  and  aspens  were  permitted  to  grow  over  tho  prairies,  they 
would  soon  be  converted  into  humid  tracts,  in  which  vegetable  matter  would 
accumulate  and  a  soil  adaijtcd  to  forest  trees  be  formed." 

Beyond  Mooso  Jaw  Fork  no  tree,  shrub  or  willow  to  bo  seen.  The  country 
is  entirely  destitute  of  wood. 
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The  Northern  part  of  this  section  was  traversed  by  Mr.  Hime  in  an  east 
erly  direction  from  Last  Mountain    Lake.— "Crossed    a    ridge  supporting 
clumps  of  poplar,  and  then  struck  into  an  open   prairie  country,  whicn    soon 
became  a  series  of  high,  gravelly  knolls  with  numerous  boulders  on  them. 

"  About  15  miles  east  of  Last  Mountain  Lake,  he  ascended  a  high  range  of 
gravelly  knolls,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  then  came  to  a  valley  150 
leot  deep,"  with  u  chain  of  ponds  in  the  bottom ;  then  "  another  ridge  of  gravelly 
knolls  was  paesed,  and  a  descent  made  into  the  prairie,"  "  rolling  and  inter- 
spersed with  willow  and  aspen  clumps  and  gravelly  ridges." 

Bell  Geol  Rep.,  IdflZ-'Upp.  TO-ia. 

Mr.  Bell  travelled  through  the  north-western  part  of  this  section  from  foot 
of  Last  Mountain  Lake  north-westerly  towards  Sand  Hill  Lake. 

"Passed  over  an  open,  rolling  prairie  with  ponds  of  fresh  and  of  brackish 
water.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  drab-coloured  loam  of  poor  quality,  usually 
thickly  strewn  with  boulders."  "  Sometimes,  also,  on  the  higher  grounds,  the 
boulders  are  formed  into  low  ridges  with  scarcely  any  admixture  of  soil." 
Struck  the  Little  Arm  Eiver,  "  the  valley  of  which  is  between  200  and  300  feet 
deep  in  its  bottom  a  strip  of  bright  green  wood  is  sometimes  seen,  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  monotonous  gray  of  the  prairies  above."  This  valley 
enters  the  west  side  of  Last  Mountain  Lake. 

Mr.  Bell  also  crossed  the  south-west  angle  of  this  Section.  See  sections 
^  and  ^. 

106  Palliser,  pp.  h2,bZ. 

Captain  Pallisor  crossed  this  section  westerly  in  latitude  aoout  50°  28". 

Crossed  "  over  a  succession  of  ridges  or  prairie  rolls,  among  which  are  a 
number  of  lakes.  These  ridges  are  composed  of  a  light  yellowish  sand  of  a 
very  fine  grain,  the  sides  of  many  of  which  supported  berry-beuring  bushes 
and  a  lew  poplars." 

Camped  at  a  small  lake  "  around  which  was  a  swamp  with  grass  for  the 
horses.  Cooked  supper  with  buffalo  chips  and  a  portion  of  the  wood  we 
had  brought  from  Moose  Jaw  Creek  ;  the  land  wo  had  travelled  over  not  differ- 
ing from  the  nature  of  that,  which  wo  had  been  traversing  for  several  days 
back."     Latitude  at  noon,  50°  28' ;  longitude,  106°  50'. 

This  part  of  ihe  country  is  described  on  the  Palliser  map  as  "  bare  rolling 
prairie,  no  woods ;  soil  of  sandy  clay,  baked  and  fissured  with  the  sun's  heat." 

Hind,  A.  <6  S.,  Ex^).,  Vol.  1,  pp.  3«.9  to  354. 

Mr.  Hind  continued  his  Journey  north- westerly  through  this  Section,  pass- 
ing Bufl'alo  Pound  Lake.  The  Sand  Hill  Lake  lies  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  section. 

Buffalo  Pound  Hii  l. — "The  whole  country  hero  iissumod  a  different  anpear- 
anco;  it  now  boio  rodC'nblanco  to  a  stormy  sea  suddenly  become  ridged  ; '  the 
hills  of  gravel  and  very  abrupt;  none  'ixcooding  100  feet  in  height.  "The 
C6teau  de  Missouri,  particularly  "  Daiiouig  Point,"  is  clearly  seen  towards 
the  south,  while  north-east  the  last  mountain  of  Touchwood  Hill  range 
looms  grey  or  blue.     Between  these  distant  regions  a  treeless  plain  intervenes." 

Eyebrow  Ilir-L  Range — "  A  prolongation  of  the  Grand  06toau,"  four  miles 
from  the  valley  of  Qu'Appelle,  "  150  feet  above  the  prairie,  and  forms  the  flank 
of  a  table  land  .•.trolchiug  to  the  Grand  Cotoau."  The  source  of  the  Qu'Ap- 
pelle is  in  this  range.  '■  Oh  the  flanks  of  the  Grand  Coteau  the  true  prairie 
may  be  said  to  terminate  and  tlie  plains  to  commence." 
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Sandy  Hills. — These  "  hills  commence  on  the  ncrth  side,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Sand  Hill  Lake."  "  They  are  drifting  dunes;  many  of  thom  present 
a  clear  ripple  marked  surface  without  any  vegetation,  not  even  a  blade  of 
of  grass."  "A  peculiar  feature  is  that  many  oouldors  or  erratics  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  western  extremities  of  the  small  hills  or  I'idgos  into  which 
the  steep  banks  are  broken,  70  to  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  flats." 
"  They  vary  in  height  from  10  to  HO  feet,  in  length  from  60  to  140  feet,  and 
in  breadth  from  20  to  80  feet."  Ponds  occur  in  the  groat  valleys  among  these 
sand  hills,  which  send  their  water  both  to  the  South  Branch  and  to  the 
Assiniboine. 

Eyebrow  Hill  Stream. — "  A  section  of  the  bank  of  the  Eyebrow  Hill 
Stream,  in  its  course  through  the  flats,  showed  fine  clay  brought  by  recent  rains 
from  the  hill  banks,  sand  blown  from  the  dunes,  and  loam  produced  by  the 
blending  of  the  two.  Where  it  loaves  the  prairie  the  little  river  has  exposed 
a  section  of  a  drift  hill,  round  the  base  of  which  it  sweeps.  Gravelly  driiTt  is 
seen  to  repose  upon  an  ochreous  stratified  rock,  seamed  with  veins  of  selenite. 
It  exhibits  a  stratum  of  yellow  and  red  ferruginous  clay,  about  six  feet  thick, 
and  below  hard  greenish  sandstone  in  which  gigantic  concretionary  masses  are 
numerous."  "This  is  the  first  rock  seen  in  position  above  the  Mission.  Subse- 
quent comparison  with  rocks  on  the  South  Branch  showed  it  to  belong  to  the 
uppermost*  member  of  the  Cretaceous  series." 

Bell  Geol.  Rep.,  1873-'74,  p.  13. 

Mr.  Bell  travelled  through  the  northern  part  of  this  section  to  Sand  Hill 
Lake.    See  a'so  section  ^^. 

"  The  Sand  Hills  begin  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Sand  Hill  Lake,  and  continue  for  several  miles ;  the  exceptional  abun- 
dance of  sand  at  this  locality  is  probably  owing  to  the  existence  of  beds  of 
sandstone  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Mr.  Bell  also  traversed  this  section  to  the  north  of  Old  Woman's  Lake, 
passing  south-easterly  towards  the  Dirt  Hill:?.     See  section  ^^j. 

North  end  of  Old  Woman's  Lake  to  north-east  point  of  Dirt  Hills,  86 
miles;  surface  generally  of  rolling  character;  soil  in  valleys  and  moie  level 
parts  scorns  to  bo  derived  directly  from  clays,  piecoH  of  clay  iron-stone 
wore  found  upon  surface;  the  higher  grounds  are  occupied  by  gravelly  earths 
and  boulders;  the  clayey  ground  is  broken  up  by  sun  cracks,  rendering  it 
hummocky,  and  difficult  to  travel  over  with  a  cart." 

Mr  Ogilvie, 

Entered  this  section  near  its  south-west  angle,  and  travelled  north- 
westerly between  the  Old  Woman's  Lakes  to  Butt'alo  Pound  Lake  on  the 
(iu'AppclIc,  and  describes  it  as  ''a  rolling  prairie,  sometimes  rising  into  high 
gravel  knolls;  most  of  the  flats  are  good  soil,  and  everywhere  there  is  good 
grass  but  very  little  water,  most  of  it  alkaline;  the  country  continues  so  to 
,  within  12  miles  of  the  (Ju'Appello  River,  which  I  struck  about  15  miles  above 
the  lake  known  as  Butt'alo  Pound  Lake." 

5Q 

107  Palliser,  pp.  53,  54. 

Captain  Palliser  traversed  this  section  from  about  latitude  50°  30',  north- 
westerly to  the  South  Saskatchewan  near  the  Elbow  in  latitude  51°. 

Still  obliged  to  use  the  wood  brought  from  Moose  Jaw  Creek.  Continuing 
on,  crossed  "a  small  stream  (Sage  Creek)  tribut.iry  to  the  Saskatchewan, 
whore  wo  found  woo<l,  water  and  grass.    The  creek  is  winding  and  depressed 
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considerably  below  the  prairie  level,  and  ita  sides  are  strewn  with  boulders. 
The  plants  do  no*  materially  differ  from  those  at  Moose  Jaw  Creek.  Here  we, 
for  the  first  time,  met  with  the  sage,  which  is  a  low  shrub,  characteristic  of  the 
great  American  Deserts." 

"Although  the  country  throughout  was  arid  and  sterile,  still  muddy 
swamps  very  frequently  occur."  "The  grass  in  this  arid  region,  always  so 
scanty,  was  now  actually  swept  away  by  fho  buffalo,  who,  assisted  by  the 
locusts,  had  left  the  country  as  Dare  as  if  it  had  been  overrun  by  fire ;  even  at 
the  edge  of  Sage  Creek  we  could  obtain  very  little  grass  for  our  horses." 

September  22nd — "Left  Sago  Creek  early  and  breakfasted  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Saskatchewan.  "  These  are  lofty  and  sandy  j  the  points  of  the 
river  are  slightly  wooded  with  willow,  birch,  and  rough  barked  poplar." 

The  Vallet  of  the  South  Saskatchewan. — The  valley  is  about  one 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  depressed  228  feet  below  the  surface  of 
prairie.    The  river  averages  600  yards  in  width. 

The  banks  are  of  drill  with  an  immense  quantity  of  boulders,  until  the 
Cdteau  is  approached,  when  soft  purple  clays  of  the  Cretaceous  age  appear 
containing  large  quantities  of  gypsum. 

On  the  banks,  beside  the  poplar,  the  cotton  wood  and  other  vegetation 
similar  to  the  Missouri,  including  the  cactus,  were  found. 

Height  of  Land. — The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Elbow  was  explored  "  and 
found  a  small  stream  descending  to  the  Saskatchewan  from  swampy  lakes. 
"  These  lakes  also  send  off  waters  to  the  Qu'Appelle,  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  and  a  very  remarkable  feature  exista  here,  viz :  that  the  summit 
level  which  divides  these  two  streams  lies  in  a  valley  more  than  100  feet  deepi 
and  continuous  with  that  of  the  Qu'Appelle  only  90  feet  above  the  Saskatchewan. 
This  valley  runs  north,  north  east  and  south,  south-west.  To  the  westward  is  a 
country  covered  with  sand  hills,  at  the  base  of  which  are  beds  highly  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  and  containing  small  land  shells." 


Mind's  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  1,  p.  355. 

Mr.  Hind  crossed  the  north  east  angle  of  this  section,  where  is  situated  the 
height  of  land  between  the  Qu'Appelle  and  South  Saskatchewan. 

The  Valley  of  Qu'Appelle  at  the  Height  of  Land. — The  valley  here 
is  110  feet  below  the  first  plateau;  its  breadth,  although  partially  invaded  by 
sand  dunes,  is  nearly  one  mile.  Sand  hills  or  dunee.  cover  tne  country  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  both  sides. 

Bell  Geot.  Eep.,  1813-14,  pp.  13  to  Hi. 

Mr.  Boll  crossed  this  section  at  its  north-oast  angle  and  reached  the  South 
Saskatchewan  at "  the  Elbow  ;"  thenco  32  miles  up  the  river  to  "  Ochre  Hills  " 
and  thenco  south-easterly,  passing  north  of  Iho  Old  Woman's  Lake. — 

"  As  already  mentioned,  the  valley  of  Big  Arm  Eivor  (Qu'ApppolIe)  is 
continuous  with  that  of  a  small  brook  which  runs  westwaid  into  the  South 
Saskatchewan  at  tho  Elbow." 

In  approaching  the  height  of  land  between  them,  tho  valley  becomes  wider, 
and  ttie  banks  arc  much  loss  abrupt;  the  plain  is  sloping  gently  down  on  either 
side.  The  dividing  point  of  waters  is  marked  by  a  low  swelling  across  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  "About  two  and  a-half  miles  oast  of  height  of  land  a 
low  ledge  of  sandstone  is  exposed." 

At  the  Elbow  of  South  Saskatchewan  "  found  loose  pieces  of  lignite;  it  is 
probable  that  the  bed  from  which  these  fragments  are  derived  exists  wif^iu  the 
first  20  miles  above  Elbow." 
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Informed  by  intelligent  Indian,  ho  had  seen  similar  pieces  of  lignite  in 
South  Saskatchewan,  near  the  junction  of  Red  Deer  Rivor.  "  Lij^nite  reported  to 
occur  in  largo  quantities  in  siti  in  bank  of  Swift  Current  Creek,"  a  tributary  of 
i!io  South  Saskatchewan,  flowing  from  the  Cypress  Hills,  and  joining  the  river 
about  half  way  from  the  mouth  of  Red  Deer  River  to  the  Elbow. 

Mr.  Isaac  Cowio  reported  having  seen  lignite  on  hill,  one  mile  and  a-half 
from  Hudson's  Bay  Houses  at  Cypress  Hills. 

•  Red  Oohre  Hills,  32  miles  up  the  river  from  Elbow. — Banks  200  feet,  and 
top  of  Red  Ochre  Hills  500  feet  above  the  river.  "  This  elevated  ground  stretches 
for  considerable  distance  to  south  and  south-east,  and  presents  an  extremely 
hilly  appearance."  Soil  gravelly  earth  in  this  region;  there  are  numerous 
ponds  and  small  lakes  in  the  hollows  among  the  hills,  most  of  them  being  more 
or  less  brackish  or  nauseous  to  taste  from  the  jiresenco  of  the  sulphates  of  mag- 
nesia and  soda  and  other  salts. 

During  the  dry  season  of  autumn,  the  water  evaporates  completely  from 
many  of  these  ponds,  leaving  thoir  beds  covered  by  the  dry  white  salts,  which 
look  like  snow,  and  are  blown  about  in  the  wind.  Around  all  the  ponds,  except 
those  which  become  completely  dry,  there  is  a  rank  growth  of  reeds,  sedges 
and  grasses,  the  deep  green  colour  of  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dull 
grey  appearance  of  the  stunted  and  scanty  grasses  of  the  hills,  which,  indeed, 
in  many  places,  are  almost  bare. 

"  From  a  point  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan,  about  40  miles 
above  the  Elbow,  we  followed  a  south-easterly  course  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  most  northern  of  the  "Old  Wife  Lakes,"  which  wo  reached  at  24J  miles 
from  the  river  bank,  according  to  our  odometer  measurements.  Those  lakes 
p.re  three  in  number,  and  appear  to  lie  in  a  chain  running  north  north-west  and 
south  south  east.  They  are  said  to  be  connected  to  each  other  by  narrow  straits, 
and  to  have  a  total  length  of  30  to  40  miles." 

The  middle  lake  receives  a  stream  called  tho  "  Old  Wife's  Creek,"  which 
flows  from  the  direction  of  Cypress  Hills;  but  none  of  the  lakes  have  any  out- 
let. 

The  water  is  very  clear  and  extremely  nauseous  to  the  taste.  There  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  white  salt  around  the  shores  in  the  dry  season. 

The  country  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Old  Wife's  Lakes  is  not 
80  hilly  88  that  between  this  point  and  tho  Saskatchewan. 
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The  Rod  Door  and  tho  South  Saskatchewan  Rivers  enter  this  Section  from 
the  west,  and  unite  at  tho  "  Forks,"  about  long.  109'^  31)',  near  its  uorthorn 
boundary. 


PuJ.aer,  p.  139. 

Oapt.  Pallisor  traversed  this  section  easterly  along  tho  south  side  of  Red 
Deer  River,  passing  over  an  arid,  sandy  plain  with  boulders  to  the  "  Porks." 

Arrived  (at  the  Forks^  "and  contemplated  the  view  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, having  now  penetrated  to  that  region  from  tho  west,  in  .Tuly,  1859,  which 
we  had  reached  from  tho  oast  in  Soptomber,  1857,  before  we  turned  oft'  to  tho 
North  to  winter  quarters  at  Carleton.  Viewing  the  two  river  valleys  from 
the  high  lands  at  the  junction,  they  presented  a  conaidorable  dirterence  in  ap- 
pearance.    Rod  Deer  River  was  a  serpentine  stream,  with  broad  alluvial  pro- 
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montories  containing  willows  and  rough  bark  poplars;  while  Bow  Eiver 
(South  Saskatchwan),  as  far  as  I  could  see  down  stream,  was  betwen  high 
precipitous  banks,  and  where  the  tops  of  a  few  willows  were  seen  appearing 
out  of  heaps  of  sand." 

Founcfgood  grass  for  horses  in  Valley  of  Hed  Doer  Eiver.  He  then  travel 
led  south-westerly  to  crossing  of  South  Saskatchwan  j  and  passed  over  sandy 
waste,  a  succession  of  sandy  hills  with  great  scarcity  of  water,  and  halted  at  a 
salt  lake,  which  was  the  only  water  that  ;ould  bo  found.  Very  heavy  travel- 
ling through  the  burning  st\nd.  "  In  the  evening,  left  the  high  broken  country 
and  descended  into  valley  running  noith  and  south." 

Col.  MacLeod  and  Capt.  Clark. 

Traversed  this  section  north-easterly  from  the  Cypress  Hills  to  the  Forks. 
See  see.  ■^. 

Col.  MacLeod  describes  the  country  he  passed  through  in  this  section  as  a 
prairie  of  poor  sandy  soil  and  pasture,  scarcity  of  water,  which  was  principally 
brackish. 

IIO  Palliser,  pp.  139,  140,  141. 

Capt.  Palliser  traversed  this  section  easterly,  through  its  northern  part, 
along  the  banks  of  Red  Deer  Eiver,  and  passed  over  a  broken  country  with 
sandy  soil  and  boulders  ;  also,  large  swamps,  now  nearly  all  dry. 

Travelling  "  several  miles  along  river,  found  favorable  place  to  ford  250 
yards,  wide  with  firm  bottom  and  water  up  to  axletrees."  On  south  side, 
passed  some  fine  wooded  bluffs  with  large  poplars,  and  ascended  with  diffi- 
culty out  of  the  valley  on  to  a  high  plain  covered  wilh  boulders,  but  were 
obliged  to  again  descend  to  river  for  water. 

Capt.  Palliser  also  travelled  south-westerly,  on  the  north  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, and  crossed  the  river  at  about  lat.  50°  '^8',  and  proceeded  south  towards 
Cypress  Hills.    The  following  extracts  relate  to  this  portion  : — 

"  Continuing  journey  found  the  ground  very  much  broken  and  travelling 
very  severe  on  horses ;  soil  worthless ;  camped  on  swamp  and  killed  several 
rattlesnakes. 

"  An-ived  at  the  South  Saskatchewan  and  camped  at  t  ily  bluff  of  woods 
to  be  seen  in  the  valley,  which  is  hero  far  more  expanded  than  below  the 
Forks  of  Bed  Deer;  the  banks  also  are  very  lofty;  breadth  of  river  250  yards, 
and  from  five  to  eight  feet  dee'"..  Started  severul  grizzly  boars ;  this  sooms  to 
be  a  favourite  haunt  for  them." 


CROSSING  OF   SOUTH  SASKATCHEWAN   TO   CYPRESS   HILIiS. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Saskatchewan  the  ground  rises  to  240  foot  above 
the  river;  found  fresh  water  and  better  grass.  At  six  miles  south-oust  of  the 
river  came  in  sight  of  the  Cypress  Mountains;  water  only  in  detached  pools 
and  a  little  brackish. 

"  Mado  a  long  sjioU  through  a  most  dosolatolooking  country  without  either 
grass  or  water,  making  straight  for  the  Cypress  Hills,  which  form  a  blue  lino 
to  south-east  of  considerable  height," 

Col.  MacLeod 

Crossed  the  south-east  angle  and  describes  this  country  as  a  jwor  sandy 
soil  and  pasture;  water  scarce  and  principally  brackish. 
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Capi.  Crozier, 

Traversed  the  northern  part  of  this  oection  on  his  journey  between  Fort 
Calgarry  and  the  Forks  of  the  Red  Deer  oni^  South  Saskatchewan  during  the 
spring  of  1878.  He  statas  that  it  is  entirei_y  v/ithoi.t  timber  except  in  the  river 
bottoms;  and  on  approaching  Red  Deer  River  from  the  west  the  soil  gradually 
becomes  light  and  more  sand}',  and  the  grass  of  a  lighter  growth ;  the  country 
is  more  rolling,  and  rear  Red  Deer  River  is  hilly,  very  sandy,  and  water 
scarce. 

*'  The  approaches  to  the  Rod  Deer  River  are  difficult,  the  banks  on  either  side 
being  high  and  steep;  pine  and  cottonwood  are  found  on  the  river  bottoms,  but 
by  no  means  plentiful.  As  a  general  thing  the  soil  on  the  river  bottom  is  very 
light  and  sandy.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  filled  with  quicksands,  and  the  cross- 
ing, unless  the  ford  is  well  known,  is  very  dangerous  work.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  above  remarks  will  apply  to  the  South  Saskatchewan,  at 
any  rate,  that  pai-t  between  the  mouth  of  Bow  and  its  junction  with  the  Red 
Deer." 

Mr.  Ogilvie, 

Travelling  from  the  north,  struck  the  Red  Deer  River  in  the  north-west 
angle  of  this  section. 

Red  Deer  River. — From  the  "  Nose  "  to  the  Red  Door  River,  a  distance 
of  95  miles,  there  is  no  wood,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  river  there  are  some 
poplar,  choke  cherries  and  a  species  of  birch  closely  resembling  the  silver- 
leaved  birch. 

"  On  the  river  the  soil  is  generally  light  and  gravelly,  with  many  granite 
boulders  on  its  banks ;  the  bed  of  the  river  is  composed  of  red  sand,  and  it  is 
literally  covered  with  coal  dust,  which  has  been  brought  down  the  river  from 
seams  near  the  Mountains. 

"On  the  river  are  many  exposures  of  cretaceous  sandstone,  but  so  soft 
as  to  be  of  no  economic  value.  Some  of  the  exposures  present  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance." 

111  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Crossed  this  section  south-wosterly  from  Red  Door  River  to  Bow  River.' 
'•  For  about  20  miles  the  soil  is  generally  gravelly,  with  some  patches  of 
fair  soil,  and  some  ponds  of  water,  generally   fresh.     Near  Bow   River   the 
soil   begins  to  improve,  and  close  to  it  and  in  its  valley  some  of  the  finest  soil 
is  to  be  found." 

Capt.  Crozier  crossed  the  northern  portion  of  this  section.  See  sec.  ^^, 

112  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Travelled  north- westely  up  the  Bow  River  to  the  Blackfoot  Crossing,  and 
thence  south-westerly  to  Fort  McLeod. 

Bow  River  to  Blacki^oot  Crossinq. — "The  valley  of  the  river  is  without 
timber  until  wo  come  within  about  eight  miles  of  Blackfoot  Crossing,  when 
patches  of  poplar  occur,  and  as  wo  approach  the  crossing  become  continuous; 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other  and  sometimes  on  both ;  in 

filaces  there  are  patches  of  small  spruce.  Up  the  river  for  20  miles  in  a  straight 
iue,  the  soil  continues  good,  and  report  says  that  up  at  Calgarry  and  along  the 
8i 
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1  ane  of  the  MountainB  it  in  equal  to  the  best  in  the  Territories,  and  is  well 
watered,  while  the  facilities  for  getting  down  timber  from  the  Mountains, 
where  it  is  said  to  exist  plentifully,  are  good. 

"  There  are  numerous  exposures  of  coal  on  Bow  River  and  in  its  vicinity, 
many  of  which  will  in  future  be  valuable. 

"  Close  to  Blackfoot  Crossing  is  a  tino  spring,  which  preserves  such  a 
uniform  temperature  that  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  stands  near  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  place.  There  is  another,  about  20  miles  up  the  river 
from  this  one,  in  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  ravine,  of  which  much  the  same 
remarks  may  be  made. 

"  I  took  the  temperature  of  the  former  about  the  Ist  of  September,  and 
found  it  to  be  44*^ ;  and  again  near  the  1st  of  November,  while  we  were  having 
a  severe  snow-storm,  and  found  it  to  be  43^°.  The  temperature  of  the  letter 
1  found,  in  the  mi'dle  of  October,  to  be  43  j°.  The  temperature  of  both  I  found 
to  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  daily  changes  of  temperature,  or  changes  of  tem- 
perature due  to  changes  of  weather,  and  neither  of  (hoin  ever  freeze.  Now,  as 
the  temperature  of  such  springs  is  usually  a  few  degrees  above  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
place  is  about  40°  or  perhaps  a  little  more;  the  mean  annual  for  Toronto  being 
about  44°  and  that  for  Ottawa  about  40°." 

Blackfoot  Crossing  to  Fort  McLeod. — "  Here  we  pass  over  some  as  fine 
soil  as  can  be  found  in  the  Territories ;  some  ot  it  would  compare  favourably 
with  some  of  the  best  in  Manitoba,  to  which  the  growth  of  the  grass  every- 
where testifies.  There  are  some  high  gravel  ridges  along  the  watershed 
between  the  Bow  and  Little  Bow  Rivers,  about  ten  miles  north  from  the  Little 
Bow  River." 
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Col.  MacLeod. 

Travelled  from  south-east  angle  of  this  section,  north-wostcrly  along  the 
Bow  River  to  the  Blackfoot  Crossing,  and  thence  south-westerly  towaixls  Fort 
McLeod.    See  sections  ^  and  ■^. 

Capt.  Crazier. 

On  his  journey  between  Fort  Calgarry  and  the  forks  of  the  Rod  Door  and 
South  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  during  the  spring  of  187H,  traversed  the  northern 
portion  of  this  Section,  and  describes  it  as  "  a  country  entirely  without  timber, 
excepting  at  intervals  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Red  Deer,  Bow  and  Saskatchewan 
Rivei's.  The  water  is  in  ponds  or  lakes  and  is  mostly  surface  wutor,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  depended  on  during  a  dry  season.  1  found  the  water  very 
scarce,  even  so  early  as  March,  but  there  had  been  very  little  snow  the  winter 
before ;  as  a  general  thing,  no  doubt  there  is  abundance  of  water  as  early  in 
the  year  as  this." 

"  For  about  the  first  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Calgarry,  the 
country  might  bo  called  a  level  prairie,  and  the  grass  of  (luito  a  heavy  growth  ; 
after  that,  the  soil  gradually  becomes  lighter  and  mcjre  sandy,  and  the  grass  of 
a  lighter  growth  ;  the  country  is  more  rolling,  and  as  you  draw  near  the  Red 
Deer  River  it  becouies  hilly  and  very  sandy. 

"  Prom  personal  experience,  and  from  information  I  have  received,  I  should 
say  the  foregoing  remarks,  speaking  generally,  will  ap))ly  to  the  whol;  of 
the  country  known  on  Mr.  Fleming's  Map  (187(5)  as  'The  Plains,'  excepting 
that  portion  west  of,  say,  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Arrow  River  to 
Fort  Calgarry  ;  therefore  J.  think  a  description  may  be  given  by  saying,  it  is  a 
plain  country,  without  timber,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  but  little  timber;  the  water 
principally  surface  water,  in  lakes  or  ponds,  and  scarce  during  the  dry  season, 
and  the  soil  richer  and  grass  more  plentiful  the  closer  you  arc  to  the  mountains.' 
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Palliser,  pp.  144  and  145, 

Dr.  Hector,  of  the  Pallisor  Expedition,  croased  the  south-west  angle  of 
this  section,  travelling  north-vvesterloy,  and  passed  over  hills  marked  on  the  map 
as  "arid  hills." 

"  Made  an  ascent  of  600  feet  and  the  hills  seemed  to  rise  about  200  feet 
more.  They  seemed  to  be  formed  of  bunded  clays,  as  their  chalky  surface  and 
white,  muddy  flats  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  to  the  north  of  the  Hand 
Hills. 

"  Had  a  fine  view  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills ;  at  their  base  lay  a  flat 
valley,  four  miles  wide,  with  large  swamps,  and  the  channel  of  a  stream  wind- 
ing through  it.  To  the  west  this  valley  was  boundeil  by  a  range  of  hills 
similar  to  those  we  were  now  upon,  and  over  them  appeared  the  tops  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  still  looking  very  distant. 

"  A  descent  of  (JOG  feet  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  valley  where  there 
was  some  good  grass,  and  in  the  swamps  ducks  and  gcose  ;  there  was  no  timber 
however,  excepting  a  few  low  willows." 

113   Palliser,  p.  91. 

Capiain  Palliser  travelled  southerly  from  Lake  Oscar  through  the  western 
portion  of  this  Section. 

The  distance  from  Lake  Oscar  to  the  South  Saskatchewan  (Bow  Eiver)  is 
two  miles.  Hero  "  the  river  banks  were  about  120  leet  high  and  the  river 
valley  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  bearing  a  fair  gi-owth  of  willow,  poplar  and 
berry-bearing  bushes.  One  rough-bark  poplar  measured  nine  feet  seven  inches 
in  circumference,  also  saw  a  fine  hummock  of  spruce  firs  about  two  miles  up 
the  stream.  We  found  the  river  about  200  yards  wide  and  its  channel  deep. 
Lat.  50°  55".  "  On  resuming  our  course  to  the  southward,  we  found  ourselves 
once  more  within  the  Fertile  belt;  the  land  was  good  and  rolling  in  charactei", 
though  frequently  covered  with  boulders. 

"  The  feeders  to  South  Branch  (Bow  River)  contained  considerable  growth 
of  timber  of  fair  size.  The  valley  and  the  country  adjoining,  which  was 
undulating,  contained  fertile  land,  with  willow  and  poplar  bush  on  its  northern 
exposures 

"Wo  crossed  Pino  and  Sheep  Rivers.  The  latter  was  a  stream  about  90 
yards  wide  and  throe  foet  deep,  its  valley  about  a  mile  wide  and  well  wooded." 

Proceeding  south,  "'the  coulees  wore  not  so  abrupt  as  yesterday;  the 
timber  was  better  generally,  although  none  of  it  could  bo  called  valuable. 

•'  Measured  a  balsam  poplar  nine  and  one-half  feet  in  girth  at  height  of 
my  shoulder.  Saw  plenty  of  spruce  fir  in  two  insignificant  tributaries."  Lat. 
50°  ()' ;    wore  now  riding  along  the  western  flank  of  the  Porcupine  Hills. 

"  Crossed  a  tributary  of  considerable  size,  name  unknown  ;  proposed  to  the 
men  to  call  it  Arrow  River,  as  it  belonged  to  Bow  River;  the  proposition  was 
highly  approved  of,  and  the  stream  is  now  Riviere  de  la  Pleche.  Arrived  at 
Porcupine  Hills  and  camped  at  considerable  elevation.  Saw  some  very  old 
stunted  cedars ;  was  disappointed  at  the  timber.  The  whole  place  was  more  or 
less  destroyed  by  fires." 


Palliser,  pp.  145,  146. 
Br. 


Br.  Hector  entered  this  section  from  the  east  at  about  lat.  50^  18',  and 
travelled  north-westerly  to  the  north  v.est  angle  to  the  point  where  Moose 
Creek  enters  Bow  River,  and  thence  westerly. 

Continuing  description  given  in  section  ^^j,  thence  entered  "  the  Western 
range  of  hills  at  a  small  lake,  with  ledges  of  sandstone  cropping  out  along  its 
margin.    The  latitude  here  was  50°  23'  39"." 
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"  We  crossed  the  hills  and  descended  to  the  west  to  extensive  plains, 
seeing  Bow  River  in  the  distance.  The  pasture  is  now  much  finer  than  tefore, 
but  still  no  wood. 

"  At  night  reached  a  considerable  stream  flowing  to  north  through  a  plea- 
sant looking  valley,  with  good  grass  but  no  wood." 

After  11  miles  to  north-west  we  again  struck  Bow  River.  The  pasture, 
though  still  poor,  is  much  improved  on  the  plain,  but  the  change  is  most 
marked  in  the  valley  of  the  river,  which  is  now  rocky,  with  high  cliffs  of  sand- 
stone, like  the  upper  part  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  with  a  good  growth 
of  pines  and  large  poplars. 

"  The  valley  is  wide,  with  large  wooded  flats,  but  the  river  itself  is  narrow 
and  rapid,  and  channel  occupied  with  shingle  islands.  The  water  is  beautifully 
clear,  of  a  light  green  tint,  which  shows  that  we  are  now  to  west  of  all 
cretaceous  clays,  which  render  the  river  so  turbid  in  lower  parts  of  its  course." 
Along  the  bank  there  is  a  great  profusion  of  wild  fruita,  and  "  in  this  part 
of  the  country  there  is  great  abundance  of  large  game.  Thence  kept  along  the 
top  of  the  bank,  which  is  nearly  hOO  feet  high,  and  composed  throughout  of 
sandstone,  with  beds  of  clay  and  carbonaceous  streaks,  like  the  strata  at  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  all  the  river,  indeed,  as  the  moun- 
tains are  approached." 

"  Encamped  in  a  most  beautiful  spot  by  the  river,  among  large  trees,"  dense 
thickets  of  berry  bushes." 

"  A  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  '  Stony  Indian '  camp,  (lat.  50"  43') 
situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  I  have  seen  in  the  country,  at  the 
mouth  of  '  Ispa^quehow '  or  High  Wood  River,"  "  which  is  a  clear  stream  40  yds. 
wide,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flowing  N.  N.  E.  to  the  point  where 
it  joins  the  Bow  River.  Like  Bow  River  it  has  a  valley  depressed  200  fe it 
below  prairie  level ;  a  little  above  the  mouth"  of  this  stream  "  Bow  River  cai: 
bo  forded  in  low  water,  the  depth  at  this  time  (August)  being  nearly  two  and 
a-half  feet."  Then  ascending  through  picturesque  scenery  to  level  of  plain,  and 
continuing  along  right  bank  ;  "  the  pasture  is  now  very  fine  everywhere,  and 
timber  plentiful  in  many  places,  as  we  have  now  entered  the  belt  of  tine  country 
that  skirts  the  base  of  the  Mountains." 

"  Crossed  Capt.  Palliser's  trail  on  his  trip  to  the  boundray  line  in  the  pre- 
vious summer,  1869." 


Ool  McLeod, 

Referring  to  Morleyville,  which  is  situated  on  the  Bow  River  in  this 
section,  states: 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macdougall  and  others  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  about  Morleyville  near  the  head  of  Bow 
River."     See  also  Col.  McLeod's  remarks  in  sec.  -^^,1^. 


:  ■    ! 


Capt.  Clark, 

Who  has  travelled  frequently  through  this  country  states ; 

"The  country  north  of  Fort  McLcod,as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the  Bow 
River,  is  a  fine  grass  one  with  plenty  of  water,  and  the  land  on  the  Bow  River 
is  of  very  superior  quality.  Cotton  wood  also  grows  on  this  river  very  thickly. 
At  Fort  Calgarry,  some  ninety  miles  north-west  of  "  The  crossing,"  and  on  the 
same  river,  a  very  fine  country  is  found  ;  at  this  place  there  is  a  small  settlement 
of  half-breeds,  and  there  are  several  white  settlers  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  all  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  capability  of  the  country. 

Forty  miles  south  of  Calgarry  another  small  settlement  has  started  up, 
this  is  known  as  Morleyville,  and  the  farming  operations  have  at  this  place  also 
been  a  success.    It  is  a  beautiful  country  around  Morleyville  with  tne  grand 
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scenery  of  the  Mountains  towering  above  the  little  settlement.  This  is  the 
home  of  the  Stony  Indians,  a  Ohi-istianized  band .  At  Fort  Macleod  and  all  over 
the  Bow  River  district  horses  and  cattle  graze  out  during  the  winter,  and  as  a 
fair  proof  that  the  grass  has  not  lost  all  its  nourishment  during  this  season  of 
the  3'ear,  I  may  state  that  the  Police  horses,  when  out  on  herd,  only  receive 
throe  pounds  of  oats  per  diem,  and  do  well  on  that  small  amount. 

At  Cypress  Hills,  although  cattle  and  horses  graze  out  during  the  winter, 
they  do  not  do  as  well  as  those  in  the  Maclood  and  Bow  River  country;  this  is 
owing  to  the  severe  storms  that  sweep  through  those  hills  (Cypress.) 

Coal  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Cypress  Hills,  and  on  a  stream  a  few  miles  west 
of  them.  It  is  also  found  in  quantities  on  the  St.  Marj''s  River  some  24  miles 
east  of  Fort  Maclood  ;  and  I  know  of  a  large  vein  near  tlio  crossing  of  the  Bow 
River. 

Capt.  Qrorier, 

Has  also  travelled  this  section  from  Oalgarry,  which  is  situated  near  its 
north-west  angle,  eastward.     See  bis  remarks  in  sec.  ^^.^. 

Mr.  Ogilvie, 

Crossed  the  south-east  angle.     Soe  his  remarks  in  sec.  -^. 

114  PalUser,  p,  146. 

Dr.  Hector  entered  this  section  a  short  distauco  south  of  the  Bow  River, 
and  travelled  north-westerly. 

"  Up  the  valley  of  Swift  Water  Crook  in  full  sight  of  tiio  Mountains,  which 
wero  covoi'od  with  snow  from  rocoiit  storms.  The  country  hoi'o  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  having  a  rich  black  soil  supporting  good  pasture,  with  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  vetches ;  tho  low  hills  aro  covered  with  clumps  of  wood,  having 
almost  tho  appearance  of  artificial  plantations  ;  thenco  passed  over  a  high 
plateau  covered  with  long  gr.ass  and  willows. 

"16th  August. — Tho  night  very  cold,  and  in  morning  water  was  frozen 
ovei'." 


PalHser,p.  92. 

Capt.  Pailiser  onlored  this  section  near  its  south-oastorn  uugie,  and  travel- 
led north-westerly. 

Passed  "  along  a  narrow  ledge  of  land  elevated  somo  20  or  30  foot  from  the 
lands  on  our  west,  and  more  than  200  foot  bighei*  than  the  prairie,  which  dipped 
suddenly  into  a  groat  basin.  Tho  plateau  wo  wore  riding  along  was  nevermore 
than  200  yards  wide,  and  in  somo  places  not  more  than  half  that  number  of  feet 
across;  this  singular  strip  of  table  hand  oxLondod  for  four  miles  due  north  and 
south,  and  in  tho  bottom  of  the  basin  wore  three  long  lakes  divided  the  one 
from  the  other  by  narrow  rushy  swamjis." 

Thence  passed  "  through  spruce,  fir  and  small  pines,"  and  groat  quantities 
of  fallen  timber,  and  continued  travelling  "  through  woods  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, crossed  two  or  three  little  creeks  and  grassy  patches  of  high  land." 

The  Foot  Hills  ok  the  Rooky  Mountain — Begin  in  this  section,  and  the 
Fisher  and  Livingstone  ranges  of  mountains  rise  in  the  western  part. 
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FROM   THE  100th    TO    THE    115tH    MERIDIAN   AND    BETWEEN    THE    4flTII   AND   SOtII 

I'AUAI.IiEI.S   OV    LATITUDE. 

49. 

lOO  Palliser,  Expn.,  pp.  44  to  4C. 

Turtle  Mountain  is  260  to  300  feot  above  yunoral  level,  coimists  of  drift, 
accumulation  of  coarse  sand,  and  shingle  with  boulders  of  angular  limestone, 
granite,  gneiss  and  other  azoic  rocks.  The  forests  which  cover  the  mountain 
are  not  of  much  value,  being  of  poplar  and  stunted  crooked  oak.  Country  in 
neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful,  and  similar  to  that  of  East  Pembina  Biver. 

From  its  summit  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  not  only  to  the  north,  but 
also  away  to  south  and  west  over  American  territory.  Nothing  but  bare  and 
barren  prairies  visible. 

Turtle  Mountain  to  Soubis  Kiver. — A  long  expanse  of  bare  plain,  then 
crossing  a  ridge  of  broken  ground  running  westerly.  The  woods  which  skirt 
the  Souris  commence  four  miles  from  the  river.  The  country  immediately 
adjacent  to  north  side  consists  of  numerous  conical  sand  hills. 

The  river  cuts  through  a  rich  alluvial  bottom,  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and 
is  subject  to  gioat  floods.  River  is  50  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep  in  shal- 
lowest places.  Fiagments  of  coal  were  found  in  bed  of  river  at  crossing,  derived 
from  bed  of  rounded  shingle  which  underlies  band  hills,  or  in  some  cases  may 
have  been  carried  down  stream  from  outcrop  of  lignite  which  occurs  higher 
up. 

SouRis  EivER  TO  Snake  Cheek. 

Loose  sandy  soil  with  swamps.  Snake  Creek  of  inconsidorablo  breadth, 
five  feet  deep. 

Snake  Cueek  t<»  Forked  Creek. 

Swampy,  then  blutls  of  wood  belonging  to  V^allcy  of  the  Assiniboino  but 
five  or  six  miles  from  that  river.  The  land  in  this  neighbourhood  is  rich  with 
some  good  wood.  Thence  level  country,  with  occasional  groups  of  .sandy  hills, 
bluffs  of  woods  and  small  lakes. 

Hind  A.  &  S.  Exp.,  Vol.  I,  p.  291  to  29!*. 

From  last  ridge  of  Blue  Hills,  Section  ^. — "  Eefore  leaving  the  last  lidge 
of  Blue  Hills  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  borders  of  a  boundless  level  prairie  on 
the  opposite  side  of  river,  150  feet  below  us,  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour,  with- 
out a  tree  or  shrub  to  vary  its  uniform  level,  and  willi  one  conical  hill  in  its 
centre." 

Proceeding  from  Blue  Hills  to  south  bond  of  Souris  River,  exposure  of 
shale  with  bands  of  ferruginous  concretions  occurred  at  every  bond  ;  the  first 
specimen  of  lignite  was  seen  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek.  No  trees  or  shrubs 
between  Blue  Hills  and  Plum  Creek.  "  On  low  points  of  Souris  Valley  some 
fine  oak,  elm,  balsam,  and  aspen  aro  found  for  the  first  twenty  miles."  "  A 
little  beyond  Plum  Creek  we  found  numerous  pebbles  and  boulders  of  lltjnite  " 
"  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  one  foot  in  diameter,"  and  three  miles  further 
on  occurs  last  outcrop  of  cretaceous  shales.  "  The  low  hills  about  Plum  Creek 
are  sand  dunes."     Pi-airie  east  and  west  of  Souris  is  treeless. 

The  Sank  Hills. — "  Near  Hudson  Bay  Company's  house  found  extensive 
deposits  of  bog  iron  ore,  capped  by  shell  marl,"  covered  with  drifted  sand.  Bank 
of  river  25  feet  high,  with  narrow  fringe  of  tine  timber.  "  The  country  becomes 
very  low  after  passing  the  last  sand  hill,  and  over  a  large  extent  of  prairie  to 
the  south  diifl  timber  is  distributed."     The  valley  of  Souris  hero  varies  from 
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ono-quarter  to  ono  milo  in  breadth,  the  river  twenty-five  feet  broad  and  very 
shallow,  flowing  through  a  rich  open  meadow  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  below 
general  level  of  prairie,  "  which  on  either  side  iw  undulating,  troolews,  covered 
with  short  stunted  grass,  and  showing  an  abundance  of  last  year's  "  bois  do 
vaohe."  "Before  reaching  the  49th  parallel  the  Souris  meanders  for  n\any  miles 
through  a  treless  prairie." 

" Turtle  Mountain  on  east  rises  nobly  from  great  plain."  "Country  west 
of  Souris  is  a  treeless  desert,  in  dry  season  destitute  of  water." 

"The  breadth  of  this  arid  and  woodless  tract  is  at  least  sixty  miles  north  of 
Bed  Deer's  Head  fiivor  on  49th  parallel." 

"  A  vast  number  of  gneissoid  and  limestone  boulders  are  strewed  over  the 
hill  banks  of  So-ris"  near  the  boundary  line. 

Surveyor  General  Dominion  Lands,  1877.     Extract  from  Surveyor's  Report,  pp' 

51  to  56. 

One  tier  of  townships  has  been  laid  out  on  the  northern  part  of  this  Section, 
intersected  by  the  Assiniboino  and  Little  Saskatchewan  Rivers. 

The  country  near  these  rivers  is  hilly  and  broken.  The  soil  in  the  bottoms 
is  of  rich  quality  a  good  deal  of  the  uplands,  however,  is  stony  and  gravelly, 
but  there  is  also  some  fine  fertile  prairie  land  comprised  in  the  townships. 


Bind,  A.  <&  S.,  Exp.  Vol.,  I,  pp.  305-306. 

From  boundary  north  to  Pipe  Stone  Ci'cek  passed  ovei'  u  perfectly  level 
vast  treeless  desert  with  little  valleys  containing  ponds  ;  was  informed  by  Half 
Breeds  that  this  great  pi'airie  west  of  the  Souris  continues  treeless  and  arid  for 
60  miles,  then  crossed  by  a  river,  probably  the  Moose  Mountain  Creek,  and 
beyond  this  it  continues  for  80  miles  further  without  tree  or  shrub;  further 
they  could  give  no  information.  "Pipe  Stone  Creek  at  our  crossing  is  20  feet 
broad  I J  to  .H  feet  deep,  with  swift  current.  The  valley  is  narrow  but  rich, 
and  beautiful  in  comparison  with  the  desolate  prairie  lying  to  the  south.  Ash 
leaved  maple  is  the  most  obundant  amongst  the  trees  fringing  its  banks." 

The  hop  and  frost  grape  uho  flourish  on  edge  of  stream.  "On  hills  in 
neighbourhood  boulders  are  uniformly  distributed." 

After  passing  Pipe  Stone  Creek  "  the  prairie  is  either  undulating  and  sandy, 
or  varied  with  low  hills  of  tlrift,  on  which  boulders  are  .scattered."  En  dry 
season  this  region  is  destitute  of  water. 

Dawson's  Oeoloyy  and  Resources  of  the  rcijion  in  the  ncimty  of  the  -HUh  Parallel, 

1875,  ;>p.  290-291. 

SouHis  EiVER. — At  the  intersection  of  the  boundary  line  the  Souris  River 
is  nearly  one  mile  in  width,  including  some  flat  and  very  fertile  alluvial  land 
and  limited  quantity  of  timber,  chiefly  elm,  massed  in  fine  groves. 

The  region  between  Ist  and  2nd  crossing  of  Souris  River,  by  the  boundary 
line,  is  about  fifty  miles  in  width,  gently  undulating,  with  many  shallow  basin- 
shaped  hollows,  which  are  filled  with  water  in  spring  and  produce  a  tall  growth 
of  swamp  grass  and  contrasts  strikingly  with  short  crisp  grass  of  surrounding 
prairie.  Sril,  perha])s,  rather  thin  and  gravelly,  hut  deeper  and  richer  in 
vicinity  of  North  and  South  Antler  Creeks. 

Along  valley  of  the  South  Antler  there  is  agood  belt  of  trees  for  many  miles. 
Surface  covered  with  strong  sod  of  short  grass.  "  The  vegetation  of  this  part 
of  Second  Prairie  Steppe  appears  slightly  in  advance  of  Red  River  valley," 
which  "  may  arise  as  much  from  warm  and  dry  character  of  soil  as  from  any 
absolute  difference  of  temperature." 

The  above  describes  the  eastern  and  southein  portions  of  this  .section,  and 
the  remainder  is  probably  of  the  same  jiooi'  character. 
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1 02  Palliser,p.  49. 

M008O  Mountain,  340  foot  high,  similar  in  appearance  to  Turtle  Mountain, 
(iJHtribution  of  wooil  on  this  hit!  and  its  environs  oxaot  coniiterpurt  of  Turtle 
Mountain.  (Spo  section  -j^.)  To  Kouth  und  vvost  a  plain  of  boundless  extent, 
unbroken  by  even  a  single  tree. 

Approaching  Souris  River,  the  gi'ound  is  covered  with  boulders  of  gneiss. 
Valley  very  oxtonsivo,  and  from  level  of  plain  to  alluvial  bottom  balow  is  139 
feet.  Channel  of  river  30  foot  deep  ;  stream  20  yards  wide  but  very  little  water. 
Found  thin  seams  of  lignite  or  coal  of  an  inferior  quality,  neither  in  quantity  or 
of  quality  ever  to  bo  of  commercial  value.  But  N^Dte  on  Palliser's  map  states, 
"  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  favourable  for  smelting." 

La  RoriiE  Pero^e  is  of  sandstone. 

Dawson  G  and  R.  of  4Wi  panxV      1875,  p.  291. 

The  Souris  at  present  crossinfr  flows  in  valley  with  rounded  grassy  banks, 
well  fringed  with  wood,  and  continues  to  be  so  as  far  as  "  Wood  end  "  (262  mil© 
pi/int),  or  80  miles  by  course  of  stream. 

Between  2iid  crossing  of  the  Souris  and  the  Missouri  C6teau  (I'rom  215  to 
290  mile  jtoints),  the  prairio  still  shows  gently  undulating  surface,  with  short 
thick  growth  of  ^N-iiss.  St)il,  in  passing  wostwarci,  becomes  mc  0  sand/'  and 
stony,  and  somo  large  tracts  are  so  profusely  covered  with  bouluers  as  to  be 
rondcrcil  permunontly  unfit  for  agrioiiltui".     No  sudden  change  of  soil  mai'ks 

t)a8sage  from  Crotuioousto  Tertiary  in  this  region,  surfaces  of  both  formations 
)cing  mark'3(l  by  thick  deposit  of  marly  drift,  "  About  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  on  the  j)rairie  between  Turtle  Mountain  and  the  Coleau,  grass  was 
dead  nearly  to  roots,  but  last  year  (1874),  ii.  this  region  the  grass  was  fresh 
and  gool  "     "The  sliort  ])rairie grass  even  when  dry  proves  nourishing  food." 

Dr.  Hector  passed  diagonally  through  this  section  from  north-east  to  La 
Roche  Porcee,  and  Mr.  Dawson  along  its  southern  boundary. 

49 

103  Dawson  G.  and  R.  of  mh  parallel,  1875,  p.  291. 

The  description  of  the  southern  portion  along  the  boundary  lino  is  similar 
to  the  previous  section;  undulatirg  surface  with  short,  thick,  growth  of  grass, 
soil  becoming  more  sandy  and  stoi  , .  The  second  prairie  plateau  comes  to  an 
end  ill  this  section,  against  the  fool  of  the  great  belt  of  drift  deposits  known 
as  the  Missouri  Cotoau. 
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104  Dawson  G.  and  R.  of  49r/(  parallel,  1875,  p.  293. 

The  ^Iissouri  C6te.\u  extends  over  the  southern  portion  of  this  section. 
The  Coteau  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dawson  : — 

"  The  strip  of  broken  country  embraced  under  that  name,  from  where  it 
crosses  the  boundary  line  to  Elbow  of  South  Saskatchewan,  has  an  area  of  about 
7,500  square  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  must  always  remain  unsuited  to 
agriculture,  from  its  tumultuous  and  stony  character,  but  would  be,  however, 
an  excellent  stock-raising  district;  though  some  of  the  steeper  hills  are  scantily 
clothed  with  vegetation,  a  good  growth  of  short  nutritious  grass  covers  most 
of  the  surface.    Swamps  with  excellent  hay  grass  are  scattered  everywhere. 
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"lu  itH  physical  features  tho  06toiiu  rosomblos  Turtle  Mountain,  and  like 
that  place  would  no  doubt  be  thickly  wooded  but  for  prairie  liros.  The  want  of 
wood  is  one  of  tho  ino!it  Horious  drawbacks.  Animals  fed  on  those  hills  dui-inj^ 
Hiiminor  would  require  to  bo  wintered  in  some  of  the  river  valleys  to  tho  north, 
or  in  wooded  ravines  of  Tertiary  plateau  to  tho  south." 

Mr.  Dawson,  in  referring  to  the  alkaline  lakes  of  tho  Ootoau,  gives  an 
analysis  of  their  water,  and  states  that  *'  a  small  ({uanlily  of  this  saline  matter 
or  alkali,  is  not  found  to  be  injurious  to  crops  in  Western  States,  where  sufficient 
moisture  exists ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  detrimental   to  tho  j^rowth  of  grivss." 

Bell,  Geo.  Rep.,  187a  arul  1874,  pp.  80,  76  and  79. 


From  Dirt  Hills  towards  tho  Qu'Appelle. — The  first  40  miles  was  over  a 
llini^,  da 
strip  of  wood 


Hwellini^,  clayey  prairie  with  rough  fissured,  hummocky  surface,  aud  only  one 
od  along  a  creek. 


The  Dirt  Hills  are  a  conspicious  north-eastern  projection  of  a  range  of 
hills  extending  from  Old  Wife's  Lakes  to  Long  River  (branch  of  the  Souris), 
and  forming  a  sudden  rise  from  the  prairie  lying  towards  the  Assiniboine 
River. 

•'  This  rise  or  Cdteau  consists,  in  reality,  of  the  ruins  of  an  oscarpraent. 
To  the  south  the  country  is  extremely  hilly,  interspersed  with  ponds  and  small 
lakes  of  fresh  and  bitter  water,  and  destitute  of  wood.  The  hills  appear  to  bo 
composed  of  gravelly  earth,  with  boulders  resting  upon  clays,  similar  to  those 
last  described.  The  grass  is  short  and  sparse,  and  occaaionaly,  for  miles,  the 
surface  consists  of  almost  bare  gravel  and  boulders." 

The  highest  point  of  Dirt  Hill  is  GOO  foot  above  plain  immediately  to  north. 
Four  seams  of  lignite  crop  out  in  lower  half  of  tho  "  middle  bluff,  of  six,  four, 
three  and  five  feet  respectively."  "  Nodules  of  sandstone  and  clay  ironstone 
are  found  at  base  of  hill." 

From  the  Dirt  Hill,  toward  Wood  Mountain,  -^^ — "  the  whole  country  is 
extremely  rough,  and  the  hills  for  tho  first  eight  or  nine  miles  are  particularly 
steep,  with  numerous  ponds  of  fresh  water ;"  thence  general  descent  to  a  strip  of 
country  in  a  somewhat  lower  level,  but  also  very  hilly,  having  a  chain  of  dry 
salt  lakes. 

Ool.  MacLeod 

Travelled  along  the  boundary  trail,  and  describes  it  through  this  fioc*ion  as 
prairie,  with  poor  soil  and  pasturage. 
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105  Dawson  Q.  and  R.  of  49th  parallel,  1875,  p.  293. 

The  great  Plateau  of  the  Lignite  Tertiary  occupies  a  largo  portion  of  the 
southern  naif  of  this  section,  and  is  described  by  him  as  being  south  and  west 
of  tho  Coteau,  beginning  at  350  mile  point  or  near  105th  longitude  and  extending 
as  a  well-defined  tableland  as  far  as  White  Mud  River,  a  distance  of  115  miles 
iu  vicinity  of  the  line.  "  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  but  its  area  may  be  about 
12,000  square  miles.  The  soil  of  this  plateau  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be  of  a  fertile 
character,  but  tho  indicatioin  are  that,  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots,  the  rain 
fall  is  too  small  for  growth  of  ordinary  crops.  Its  elevation  al.so,  no  doubt, 
renders  it  more  subject  to  early  and  late  frosts  than  |)rairie  to  the  east,  though 
the  winter  is  probalJly  not  so  severe  as  Red  River  Valley." 

"  The  plateau  ot  the  tertiary  is  for  tho  most  pait  only  adapted  for  pastoral 
occupation;  but  being  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  grass  is  well  suited  for 
this  use." 
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The  strip  of  country  between  the  plateau  and  aouthern  edge  of  the  Cdteau 
partakes,  in  some  raeauure,  of  of  its  character,  but  has  a  less  favourable  appear- 
ance. 

An  important  advantage  of  this  phiteau,  is  the  existence,  on  its  edges,  of 
sheltered  valleys  containing  groves  of  poplar,  and  also  the  presence  beneath  it 
of  great  deposits  of  lignite  coal. 

In  one  of  these  sheltered  valleys  a  Half-breed  settlement  known  as  "  Wood 
Mountain"  is  situated  ^iji^;  no  cultivation  of  the  ground  has  beer,  attempted, 
and  is  now  only  used  by  some  hunters  and  traders  for  wintering  shanties. 

Bell,  Geol.  Hep.,  1873-74,  p.  79. 

Prof.  Bell  passed  through  centre  of  this  section  from  east  to  west. 
The  country  is  similar  to  that  described  south  of  Dirt  Hills  in  previous 
section  ^^,  being  also  very  hilly  and  having  a  chain  of  dry  salt  lakes.  Only  two 
regular  valleys  crossed  before  reaching  the  long,  narrow  Saline  Lake  at  the 
base  of  Woody  Mountains,  one  thirty,  the  other  forty  miles  from  Dirt  Hills. 
He  also  crossed  the  north-east  corner  of  section,  and  found  the  surface  generally 
of  rolling  character.  The  soil  in  valleys  and  more  level  parts  appeared  to  be 
derived  from  clays ;  pieces  of  clay  ironstone  found  on  surface.  The  higher 
grounds  are  occupied  by  a  gravelly  earth  and  boulders,  ground  broken  up  by 
sun  cracks,  rendering  it  hummocky  and  difficult  to  travel  over  it  with  carts. 

Col.  MacLeod 

Also  crossed  south-west  corner,  and  describes  it  as  "  prairie  with  poor 
soil  producing  pasture." 

I06  Dawson's  G.  &  R.  of  A^h  parallel,  18*75,  p.  294. 

SOUTH  OF  PLATKAU,  >8  FAR  WK8T  AS  WOOD  MOUNTAIN. 

"  The  region  draining  to  the  Missouri  is  based  on  the  Tertiary  and  gener- 
ally bears  a  close  short  growth  of  grass.  Beyond  Wood  Mountain  the  low 
ground  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  plateau  is  based  on  the  Cretaceous 
olays,  and  is  in  most  places  dry  and  barren."  "  The  drier  slopes  which  are 
scarcely  capable  of  supporting  a  sod,  show  among  the  stunted  grass  a  small 
species  of  lichen  ,  and  many  peculiar  Southern  or  extreme  Western  plants  wore 
here  met  with  for  the  first  time." 

The  first  part  of  the  above  descripticn  applies  to  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  this  section,  the  Cretaceous  clays  occupy  the  south-western  corner,  and  a 
strip  on  the  western  side  to  the  north  of  the  Tertiary  plateau,  which  spreads 
over  the  remainder  south  and  west  of  the  Coteau.  For  description  of  Tertiary 
plateau,  see  sec.  -^. 

The  Wood  Mountains  are  situated  a  little  to  south  of  centre  of  tliis  section' 

BelVs  Geol.  Rep.,  p.  79. 

"  The  Woody  Mountains  consist  of  a  rather  bold  north  facing  escarpment 
of  arenaceous  clays  and  soft  sandstones,  with  beds  of  lignite."  The  escarpment 
is  about  2C0  feet  high. 

"In  one  of  the  bluffs,  eight  apparently  distinct  beds  of  lignite  wore  dis- 
covered. They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  almost  equal  thicknesses  of 
marly  strata,"  the  two  central  seams  eight  and  five  feet  thick,  the  others  from 
one  to  four  foot.  "The  lignite  of  all  the  bods  appears  to  bo  good  quality;" 
"  besides  nodules  of  clay  ironstone,  a  bod  of  this  mineral  8  or  9  inches  thick 
was  obsorvod  near  bottom  of  the  bluff,  and  a  thinner  one  about  half  way  up." 
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Col.  MacLeod. 

Stiitoei  that  "about  Wood  Mountain  there  are  also  some  valleys  which 
produce  good  grass."  The  country  here  "  is  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, bui  I  am  of  opinion  that  hay  would  have  to  belaid  up  for  wintering 
stock."  He  also  passed  over  country  between  Wood  Mountain  and  Old  Woman's 
Lakes,  and  thence  along  the  northern   portion  of  section  and  describes  it  as  a 

avairie  of   fair  soil  with  pasture,  and   that  part  lying  to  north-west  of  Wood 
[contain,  he  states,  is  a  poor  sandy  soil,  but  producing  some  pasture. 
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107  Daw/^i,  G.&  Ji.  of 'idtk  parallel,  1815,  p.  295. 

The  Southern  portion  of  section  is  occupied  by  the  Crotucoous  formation 
(  see  T*(^ff),  and  the  central  by  the  Lignite  Tertiary  (see  nfe.) 

"  West  of  White  Mud  Kivcr  an  undulating  prairie  is  passed  over,  resem- 
bling in  its  vegetation  the  surface  of  Tertiary  plateau.  It  is  deeply  drift 
covered." 


CoU  MacLeod, 

"  Passed  over  central  part  from  Old  Wife's  Creek  to  boundary  line, 
and  thence  diagonally  across  south-west  corner,  and  describes  it  a  prairie 
of  poor  soil,  but  producing  pasture." 

Mr.  Ogibie, 

Who  passed  over  the  northern  portion  of  this  section  during  1818, 
north  of  Old  Wife's  Creek,  states  that  •'  its  waters  are  fresh,  and  in  the 
valley  the  soil  is  generally  good,  but  no  timber.  The  country  outside  the  valley 
is  a  rolling  prairie,  sometimes  rising  into  high  gravelly  knolls.  Most  of  the  flats 
are  good  soil  and  everywhere  there  is  good  grass,  but  very  little  water,  most  of 
it  alkaline." 
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108  Dawson,  G.  ii>  R.  of  mh  parallel,  1815,  p.  295. 

The  south-east  corner  is  covered  by  the  Cretaceous  formation  as  described 
in  section  -^^^,  which  extends  along  the  Boundaiy  line  for  about  16  miles. 
"  Beyond  this  point  an  outlying  portion  of  rerliary  plateau  stretches  for  30 
miles.  It  is  much  cut  up  by  ravines  and  sometimes  very  stony,  but  is  covered 
in  general  by  a  close  sod,  with  few  swamps  producing  good  grass." 

Col.  MacLeod 

Passed  diagonally  from  north-west  to  south-esist  through  this  section,  and 
describes  it  iw  jiiairie  of  poor  soil,  but  producing  some  pasture. 

Mr.  Ogilvie 

Travelled  across  northern  portion.  His  description  given  in  section  -^^ 
applies  to  this  also. 

iSL 

109  Dawson,  G.  <fe  &.  of  -IWi  Parallel,  1875,  p.  295. 

From  the  outlying  plateau  of  the  Tertiary  described  in  section  ^^g,  an  ai'id 
plain  stretches  westward  for  50  miles,  or  nearly  to  Milk  Kivor. 
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"  It  also  extends  far  north-westward  towards  the  Cypress  Hills  and  appeai-s 
to  coalesce  along  their  western  front  with  a  similar  desert  region,  wnich, 
according  to  Palliser,  extends  to  the  north.  It  appears  to  be  irremediably 
;jterile  and  useless,  being  based  on  Cretaceous  No.  4,  and  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  debris  of  those  rocks.  In  early  spring  it  is  evidently  in  many  places 
wet,  but  in  summer  dry,  hard  and  fissured  and  scarcely  supporting  a  sod.  It  is 
travarsed  by  the  valleys  of  the  East  and  West  forks  of  Milk  Eiver,  which  rise  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cypress  Hills,  but  both  the  main  streams  and  their  tributary 


coulees  become  nearly  dry  before  the  end  of  the  summer." 

The  Cypress  Hills  extend  into  the  northern  portion  of  this  section, 
section  •^. 

Col.  MacLeod 


See 


rolling  prairie.  See 


Passed  over  the  northern  half  and  describes  that  portion  among  the 
Cypress  Hills  as  of  fine,  fertile  and  fair  soil,  while  the  eastern  side  is  a  prairie 
of  poor  soil  with  light  pastu.-e. 

Mr.  OgiUrie 

Also  crossed  from  the  Cypress  Hills  north-easterly.  "  For  abont  20 
mile?  from  East  End  Post  the  country  is  rough,  the  hills  gravelly  with  many 
granitt  boulders,  and  the  flats  generally  tine  soil,  with  many  hay  meadows. 
The  pasture  everywhere  good  and  the  water  generally  fresh." 

In  approaching  Old  Wife's  Creek  the  country  becomes  roll 
Mr.  Ogilvie's  description,  section  ^^.    . 

"The  valley  of  the  White  Mud  Eiver,  running  south-easterly  out  of  the 
Cypress  Hills,  is  about  two  miles  wide  and  contains  some  tine  lands,  but  very 
little  timber  on  the  part  seen.  I  saw  some  exposures  of  Cretaceous  sandstone 
on  it,  and  about  12  miles  east  of  '  East  End  Post '  is  exposed  a  seam  of  lignite 
coal  .ibout  five  feet  thick,  which  I  traced  for  several  thousand  feet." 
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1 10  Dawson  G.  &  E.  of  49th  parallel,  1875,  pp.  295  d>  296. 

For  20  miles  along  boundary  and  stretching  north  to  base  of  Cypress  Hills, 
a    arid  plain.    See  section  -j^^. 

"The  western  limit  of  this  plain  is  formed  by  a  strip  of  more  elevate<l 
land  lying  between  it  and  the  Milk  River,  and  about  five  miles  wide.  This  is 
again  based  on  the  Lignite  Tertiary  formation  and  shows  an  uniform  short  sod, 
with  some  lakes  and  swamps,  surrounded  with  tine  hay  grass,  along  its  cistern 
boixlor." 

Westward  from  Milk  River,  tlie  infertile  Cretaceous  clays  do  not  recur  the 
country  being  based  on  the  Lignite  Tertiary. 

To  the  base  of  the  East  Butte  the  surface,  though  not  of  the  same  desert 
character  as  that  oast  of  Milk  River,  is  covered  by  a  short  thin  sod  only,  and  is 
in  many  places  stony  also. 

The  unfavourable  appearance  of  ail  Lhis  region  does  not  arise  so  much  from 
any  deficiency  in  the  soil  itself  as  from  the  absence  of  suflicient  moisture, 
which  is  derived  only  from  melting  snow  and  spring  rains. 

Palliser,  Exp.  pp.  141  &  142. 

Describes  the  country  to  north  of  the  Cypress  Hills  in  this  section  as  a 
most  desolate  looking  country,  without  either  grass  or  water.  On  approaching 
the  hills,  some  rocky  gullies  were  crossed  in  one  of  which  was  found  a  good  deal 
of  maple,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ascent  a  small  lake  was  passed,  where 
there  was  excellent  grass,  but  no  wood. 
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Cypress  Hills. — "  These  hills  are  a  perfect  oasis  in  the  desert  we  have 
travelled,  they  conuect  with  the  high  hills  near  the  Elbow  of  South  Branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  but  at  this  point  they  terminate  to  the  west  and  are 
separated  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  a  wide  tract  of  arid  country."  They 
are  3,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  timber  (such  as  pine,  spruce, 
maple,  &c.,  occurring  in  the  valley),  rauch  of  which  is  valuable  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  soil  is  rich  and  pasture  fine  in  the  hollows,  and  the  supply  of  water 
abundant.  There  is  also  a  gi'eat  abundance  of  game  and  wild  fruit  in  the 
valleys. 

Ascended  into  the  heart  of  the  Cypress  Mountains  to  a  magnificent  valley 
running  through  them.  In  this  valley  is  a  height  of  land  from  which  the  waters 
shed  off  both  into  the  Missouri  and  into  the  Saskatchewan. 

Col  MacLeod 

Describes  the  Cypress  Hills  as  a  succession  of  high  plateaux  running  for 
about  100  miles  east  and  west,  cut  into  by  small  streams,  which  have  formed 
large  steep  coulees  of  irregular  width  through  the  hills.  Thei'e  is  an  abundance 
of  good  luxuriant  grass  lo  be  found  in  all  directions,  as  well  as  excellent  water, 
also  a  good  supply  of  pine.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cypress  and  Wood 
Hills  are  both  of  them  principally  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  but  that  hay 
would  have  to  be  laid  up  for  wintering  stock. 

The  country  to  south  of  hills  is  of  poor  quality,  but  furnishing  sufficient 
grass  for  horses  and  cattle  passing  through,  with  water  varying  with  the  season. 

Capt.  Olark 

States  that  although  cattle  and  horses  graze  out  during  the  winter 
in  the  Cypress  Hills,  they  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  those  in  the  McLeod 
and  Uow  Rivers  country,  owing  to  the  severe  storms  that  sweep  through  these 
hills.  "  Coal  is  to  be  found  in  them  and  on  a  stream  a  few  miles, to  the  west. 
The  grass  throughout  these  hills  is  excellent,  and  water  abundant,  clear 
sparkling  streams  running  in  every  direction,  a  good  doal  of  pine  is  also  found 
in  them.  To  the  south  the  country  becomes  barren  and  the  further  south 
the  more  barren.     This  is  known  as  the  Milk  River  District." 

Mr.  Ogilvie 

Describes  the  country  to  the  west  of  Cypress  Hills,  as  generally 
gravelly,  and  in  some  places  rather  sandy,  very  little  water  and  that 
mostly  alkaline,  also  very  little  wood.  Coal  is  revealed  in  some  of  the  ravines 
which  run  into  the  Saskatchewan.  The  Cypress  Hills  rise  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  700  or  800  feet  above  the  plains  ;  on  these  hilly  are  many  large  patches  of 
a  kind  ol  pine,  here  called  Cypress  which  possesses  little  value  except  for  fuel, 
alto  some  tamarac,  but  too  small  except  for  fencing  purposes.  The  soil  on 
the  top  of  the  hills  is  generally  of  a  gravelly  loam,  supporting  good  grass. 
Ho  was  inl'ormo<l  that  there  was  hero  a  large  Settlement  of  Half-breeds,  pos- 
sessing herds  of  cattle,  who  thought  the  hills  o.Kcellent  pasture. 

49_ 

III  The  Three  Buttcs,  although   in  American    territory,  the  boundary   lino 

touching  the  base  of  the  western  one,  form  a  most  prominent  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  country.    They  rise  according  to — 

Dawson,  G.  <fc  B.,  oj  mh  parallel.  1875,  pp.  296  and  297. 

3,000  feet  above  the  plain.  "Their  height  and  mass  being  sufficient 
to  cause  the  formation  and  arrest  of  clouds  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  where 
rainfall  is  consequently  much  more  copious." 
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"  From  Sweot  Grass  Hills,  toward  tho  Rocky  Mountains  the  country  im- 
proves in  appearance  and  shows  evidence  of  greater  rainfall.  The  cactus, 
grease-wood  and  Avieraisiu  cease  to  appear.  To  the  second  branch  of  Milk 
River,  a  distance  of  55  miles,  the  country  is  generally  much  broken."  "  There 
is  usually  a  close  thick  growth  of  grass ;  the  swamps  and  sloughs,  which  arc 
numerous,  generally  hold  grasses  and  Carices  to  the  exclusion  of  rushes,  form- 
erly most  abundant. 

"The  watershed  region  fiom  second  branch  of  Milk  Rivei  to  tho  St.  Mary 
River  is  of  a  similar  character." 

PaUiser  Hxp.,  p.  143  (X>r.  Hector's  Journey). 

Cypress  Hills  to  forks  of  South  Saskatchewan  and  Belly  Rivers. — Across 
the  northern  portion  of  this  section  water  only  occurs  as  pools  in  the  beds  of 
the  creeks,  and  is  of  a  very  bad  quality.  Crossed  range  of  hills  that  run  to 
north-east  and  deep  ravine  in  which  was  no  water,  and  then  over  high  rolling 
prairies,  obtaining  a  fine  view  of  Les  Trois  Buttos.  "  Although  the  grass  in 
these  high  plains  is  a  little  better  than  that  in  the  chalky  soil  we  had  passed 
over,  we  could  see  no  trace  of  water  except  in  a  little  swampy  pool  with  good 
grass  round  the  edge." 

Struck  the  South  Saskatchewan  20  miles  below  the  fork  of  the  Bow  and 
Belly  Rivers.  The  banks  are  210  feet  high  and  very  steep ;  could  only  see  one 
clump  of  poplar  on  the  margin ;  alonsr  tho  river  are  large  flats.  The  banks  are 
composed  of  bands  of  clays,  covered^  with  drift  and  boulders.  Ascending  the 
banks,  crossed  some  sand  hills  and  at  noon  reached  the  point  where  the  Belly 
River  joins  the  South  Saskatchewan.  "  We  crossed  Belly  River  two  miles  above 
its  mouth,  fording  it  with  ease,  whereas  Capt.  PaUiser,  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  in  crossing  40  miles  higher  up  stream,  were  obliged  to  swim  their  horses 
and  make  rafts.  Stream  at  our  crossing  90yds  wide  and  water  only  up  to  tho 
hoi'ses  girths,  but  very  rapid."  The  banks  are  high  and  steep,  with  large  bluffs 
of  poplars  on  right  bank, 

PalUser  Expedition,  p.  157. 

Prom  CypresB  Hills  toward  the  Belly  River,  across  central  and  southern 
portions  of  this  section. 

"  Leaving  Cypress  Hills  we  travelled  along  a  sandy  plain  interspersed 
with  a  few  insignificant  swamps  and  pools,  most  of  which  were  salt. 

"  Les  Trois  Buttes  wore  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  from  level  nature  of 
intervening  country  and  detached  structui-es  of  those  hills,  they  appear  like  the 
tops  of  three  distinct  rocks  seen  over  a  sea  horizon. 

"  Pursuing  our  course  along  tho  boundary  lino,  came  upon  a  large  perfectly 
dry  river  bed,  about  500  or  600  yards  across.  Tho  waters  from  this  singular 
river  once  flowed  into  the  Missouri."  Height  of  banks  from  180  to  240  loot. 
"  In  bottom  found  small  springs  of  excellent  water.    Lat.  49°  25'  north." 

CoL  MacLeod 

Crossed  this  section  between  tho  Cypress  Hills  and  forK  of  the  Belly  and 
South  Saskatchewan,  and  describes  ii  vs  a  poor  soil,  but  iitlbrding  suftlciont 
grass  for  horses  and  cattle  passit,;  nrough,  with  water  varying  with  tho 
season. 

Capt.  Clark 

Describes  the  country  to  the  west  of  Cypioss  Hills  through  this  section  as 
a  rolling  prairie,  with  good  grass,  but,  at  certain  dry  f  oasons,  very  little  water. 
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Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Passed  across  centre  of  this  section  and  found 'the  soil  generally  gravelly, 
and  in  some  places  sandy ;  very  little  water,  which  is  mostly  alkaline,  and 
wood  scarce. 


Mary 


Ool.  MacLeod. 

"  What  is  called  the  •  barren  lands  '  of  the  United  States  extend  into  the 
North-West  Territories  torraing  a  triangle  of  which,  speaiting  roughly,  the 
Boundary  line,  commencing  about  forty  miles  from  the  Mountains,  and  cx'.cnding 
to  the  (jrrand  Coteau  of  the  Souris,  forms  the  base,  a  line  drawn  from  there  to 
the  '  Elbow '  of  the  Saskatchewan,  a  little  south  of  the  50th  parallel  and 
north-west  of  Fort  Walsh,  a  side,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  last-mentioned 
point  to  the  place  of  beginning  the  other  side ;  this  last  lino  will  not  include 
however,  some  of  the  poor  land  which  exists  to  the  west  of  it.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  triangle  sufficient  grass  is  to  be  found  for  horses  and  cattle  passing 
through,  with  water  varying  with  the  season." 

The  above  extract  refers  to  Isections  ^5,  ^^,  ^,  ^g-,  ■^,  ■^,  ^,  ^^% 
j^  and  a  portion  of  -j*^. 


P'or  Mr.  Dawson's  description  of  southern  part,  see  section  ^^. 

Palliser  Expedition,  p.  144, 

Passsed  across  north-east  corner  of  section. — 

"  At  Belly  River,  section  showed  sandstone  clays,  with  lignite,  resting  on 
dark-brown  sandy  clays." 

The  country  since  leaving  Belly  Eiver  was  very  arid;  the  ruin  falling 
on  the  hai-d-baked  clay  soil  at  once  evaporated. 

PalUser  Expedition^  p.  157, 

Passed  across  central  portion. — 

"  Wo  had  now  traversed  the  level  and  plain  through  which  the  49th 
parallel  runs,  and  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  scarcity  of  good  water  and 
grass.  The  few  small  swamps  and  marshes  were  all  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  sulphates,  and  the  grass  in  their  neighbouthood  scarcely  sufficed  to  food 
our  horses."  In  the  evening  of  9th  August,  arrived  at  tributary  of  Belly  River,. 
Lat.  at  noon  49°  44". 


Col.  MacLeod. 

The  Bastorn  portion  is  similar  to  section  -^^j  but  an  improvement  begins 
towards  the  west. 

Gapt,  Clark  and  Mr.  Ogilvie,  agree  in  this. 

1 13  Dawson's  G.  &  R.  of  49f/i  parallel,  1875,  pp.  297, 298. 

The  water-shed  region  from  second  branch  of  Milk  River  to  St.  Mary's 
River  is  similar  to  that  previously  described.     See  section  -^. 

"  The  portion  of  fertile  belt  fringing  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mounti  i  .s, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  49th  parallel,  is  about  25  miles  in  width.  On  crossing 
St.  Mary's  River  a  very  marked  and  rather  sudden  change  for  the  better  is 
observed ;  the  surface  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  undulating  and  broken, 
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and  is  quite  hilly  before  the  actual  base  of  the  Mountains  is  reached  ;  it  is  now 
covered  with  a  thick  vegetable  soil  supporting  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass, 
and,  wherever  the  fire  has  spared  them,  trees  are  to  bo  found  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  Many  plants  last  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pembina  Mountains 
and  the  Eed  Eiver  Valley,  and  wJiich  across  the  more  arid  plains  have  been 
lurking  in  sheltered  hollows  and  damp  coulees,  now  reappear  over  the  surface 
of  the  country  generally.  The  rivers  and  streams  also  entirely  changed  their 
character,  and,  instead  of  flowing  sluggishly  with  a  milky  opacity,  now  hold 
clear  blue  water,  run  swiftly  over  stony  and  gravelly  beds,  and  are  filled  with 
trout.  The  thickets  are  generally  of  poplar,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Mountains  show  birch  and  coniferous  trees  also." 

"I  was  informed  by  traders  who  had  wintered  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Mary  Eiver, 
that  the  snow  does  not  lie  here  for  more  than  about  three  months,  the  temper- 
ature also  being  much  milder  than  further  enst.  It  would  appear  probanle, 
however,  from  the  altitude  of  the  country,  th.;t  early  and  late  frosts  may 
shorten  the  season,  agriculturally,  to  a  greater  e-Uont  than  imlicatcd  by  the 
above  statement," 

"Buffalo  are  said  to  frequent  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountains  in  winter  in 
great  numbers."  "  For  this  part  of  the  country  the  mountains  form  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  wood  lor  construction  and  fuel,  though  extensive  areas  are 
known  to  be  underlaid  bj'  coal.  The  timber  in  the  mountains  is  chiefly 
coniferous  and  not  of  largo  size,  except  in  certain  secluded  valleys. 

"A  species  of  pine  somewhat  resembling  the  Banksian  pine,  but  which  I 
believe  to  be  Pinus  contorta,  is  found  pretty  abundantly  in  some  localities,  espe- 
cially on  the  gravel  terraces  and  valley  bottoms  ;  it  would  aftbrd  good  straight 
timber,  but  does  not  obtain  a  great  girth.  The  Douglas  pine  also  occurs  on  toth 
sides  of  the  wate;  shed,  but  is  generally  small. 

"  The  largest  timber  observed  was  in  some  of  the  higher  and  more  secluded 


valleys ;    the 
Engelmanni." 


trees  resembled   the  black    spruce,   but  were  probably  Abies 


* 


Palliser  Exp.,  p.  158. 

From  Belly  Eiver  to  Eocky  Mountains;  "thence  our  course  was  to  the 
northward  in  order  to  strike  the  entrance  of  the  Kootanie  Pass.  The  ground 
was  much  burned;  the  country  was  lich,  undulating  and  grassy. 

"We  were  now  in  the  mountains;  the  carts  had  arrived  at  the  last  point 
which  it  was  practicable  for  them  to  reach.  The  berries  at  this  altitude  of 
about  800  feet  were  still  eatable,  although  past  the  season  below.  Latitude  4J>" 
36'  north." 


i. 


Palliser  Exp.,  p.  91. 

In  journey  of  1868  passed  in  a  southerly  course  through  tho  western  por- 
tion of  this  section.  Traversing  along  the  wcsturii  flank  of  the  Porcupine 
Hills,  crossed  Old  Man  or  Arrow  Eiver.  The  land  to  north  of  Ijittle  Belly 
Eiver  (latitude  49°  32')  was  poor,  flinty  and  sandy,  but  to  tho  south  greatly 
improved,  and  was  in  some  places  rich  and  pasturage  good. 

"  Observation  Hill — a  little  to  tho  north-east  of  Chief  Mountain — 
Ascended  a  road  through  the  forest  to  a  considerable  height,  when  the  hill 
became  grassy  and  steep.  "  From  tho  top  we  could  trace  feeders  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan  by  their  fringes  of  poplar  and  willow,  or  by  their  banks  along 
the  sandy  waste."  "All  waters,  after  running  a  few  miles  to  oastwai-d,  bore 
away  to  tho  northward.  As  far  as  tho  eye  could  reach  to  the  north  and  east 
was  an  apparently  boundless  sandy  plain." 
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Cd.  MacLeod, 

Whose  headqiiai'ters  have  been  for  some  time  at  Fort  McLeod,  thus 
describes  this  and  neighbouring  sections: — "  Commencing  at  the  boundary  line 
and  running  north  to  the  head  of  Bow  River,  thoi-e  is  a  tract  of  country  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  pro- 
duces very  good  grass,  and  surpasses,  I  have  been  told,  any  of  the  stocii-raising 
parts  of  Montana. 

"  Through  this  tract  there  is  a  large  number  of  tine  streams  which,  rise 
in  the  Rock}'  Mountains  and,  joining  together  at  various  points,  form  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  The  bottoms  of  these  streams  and  some  of  the  valleyr  which 
lead  from  them  are  of  considerable  extent,  being  in  some  cases  several  miles 
wide.  The  soil  is  generally  very  good,  and,  as  you  near  the  mountains,  excel- 
lent; good  samples  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas  and  corn  have  boon  .already 
produced.  The  yield  and  size  of  potatoes  are  very  satisfactory,  and  other 
vegetables  have  been  produced  in  abundance. 

"  The  climate  is  very  mild,  and  the  snow-fall  small,  except  close  to  the 
Mountains ;  cattle  graze  out  all  the  winter. 

"  Good  pine  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mountains  and  for  some  distance 
from  their  base,  while  cotton  wood  trees  of  good  size  grow  all  along  the  river 
'  bottoms.' " 

"  When  the  prairie  is  not  burnt  off,  the  country  I  am  speaking  of  is  a  favourite 
haunt  of  buffalo.  During  the  winter  the  Indians  camp  in  the  river  bottoms, 
which  afiford  them  shelter  and  fuel,  and  sally  forth  now  and  then  to  procure 
their  bupplioa  of  meat  which,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  is  not  hard 
to  obtain." 


Capt.  Qlark, 

States  that  "  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  Mountains  the  finer  the  soil 
becomes,  the  grass  more  luxuriant,  and  the  climate  more  gonial. 

"  The  country  about  Mucleod  and  right  up  to  the  Foot  Hills  of  the  Mountains 
may  safely  bo  termed  an  agricultural  one,  and  indeed  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  few  farmers  and  the  police  farm  and  gardens  there,  proves  it  to  bo 
such.     The  police  garden  at  Macleod  would  be  hard  to  boat  in  Ontario." 

"  The  river  bottoms  are,  as  a  rule,  very  largo  and  well  stocked  with  cotton 
wood.     Pine  grows  in  large  quantities  in  the  Foot  Hills." 

Mr,  Ogilvie, 

Entered  this  section  from  the  north  towards  Fort  Macleod,  and  thence 
travelled  eststward;  and  describos  the  country  to  the  north  of  Fort  Macleod 
08  a  fine  fertile  land. 

"  Near  Fort  ilacleod  there  is  another  high  gravel  ridge, 

"  On  Old  Man's  River  ihore  are  some  patches  of  poplar,  but  too  sparse  to  bo 
of  any  use  to  settlers. 

"  From  Fort  Macleod  to  Belly  River,  about  8  miles,  the  soil  is  generally  of 
fair  quality. 

"  At  Belly  River  I  got  a  sample  of  wheat  which  was  sown  on  the  20th  of  May 
last,  and  being  late  did  not  get  filling  properly;  but  still  it  is  as  fine  a  specimen 
of  wheat  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  I  also  saw  at  the  same  place  a  collar  of 
potatoes  which  were  certainly  as  good  as  any  lot  of  the  same  quantity  I  have 
seen  in  the  Ottawa  District.  There  is  little  poplar  on  the  river,  and  as  it  runs 
ouw  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  suppose  timber  for  building  purposes  could  be 
brought  down  from  there.     Coal  for  fuel  is  abundant  along  the  river. 

"From  Belly  River  to  St.  Mary's,  a  distance  of  about  18  miles,  the  soil  is 
generally  fair,  grass  good ;  no  water  or  timber 
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"  In  St.  Mary's  Rivor  valley  arc  Horae  coal  oxposuros,  but  little  or  no  timber. 

"  From  St.  Mary's  River  eastward  to  Cypress  Hills  the  road  passes  over 
alternate  patches  of  gravelly  soil  and  good  black  loamy  clay  for  about  20  miles, 
when  it  gets  generally  light  and  gravelly ;  water  alkaline." 

49. 

114.  PalHser,  p.  158. 

Capt.  Palliter  traversed  this  section  westerly  through  the  Kootanie  Pass, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  his  journal  describe  this  part  of  his  explora- 
tions : — 

"  Fell  on  the  Kooianio  track  on  the  loft  bank  of  a  small  stream,  a  tributary 
to  Moocoman  River.  On  each  side  were  steep,  thickly  wooded  mountains,  the 
undergrowth  very  dense.  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  flanking  or  Curtain 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  and 
descended  to  a  swampy  well-wooded  valley,  and  camped  on  one  of  the  little 
tributaries  of  the  Bow  River. 

"  August  16th. — For  first  three  and  a-half  hours  through  wood  and  swamps. 
Stopped  to  breakfast  at  base  of  the  last  and  mostloftyascentjthat  which  I  conceive 
to  be  the  water-shed  of  the  continent.  Our  path  was  zigzag  through  woods 
which  became  stunted  as  we  obtained  an  increased  altitude,  and  a  little  before 
sunset  we  reached  the  height  rf  land,  whence  we  saw  the  waters  which  descend 
to  the  Pacific.  Here  the  view  of  the  mountains,  especially  to  the  northward, 
was  magnificent;  wo  were  now  on  a  mass  of  mountain  overfi,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  contemplating-  snow-clad  masses  in  the  north-west  horizon 
of  more  than  double  that  altitude." 

The  description  of  this,  the  British  Kootanie  Pass,  is  contained  in  journal 
of  1858,  Capt  Palliser  having  re-crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  1858,  by  that  Pass,  on  returning  to  Edmonton  from  his  explora- 
tion of  the  Kananaskis  Pass. 


1 1 


Capt.  Clark. 

States  that  "  several  Montana  miners  have  and  are  prospecting  the  Foot 
Hills  of  the  Mountains.  In  the  winter  of  1878  one  of  these  prospectors  (term  used 
in  the  west)  showed  a  piece  of  metal  which  ho  claimed  to  have  found  when  pros- 
pecting. I  saw  this  piece  of  metal  assayed  in  Helena,  Montana,  and  it  proved  to  be 
no  less  than  pure  tin.  Time  and  patience  can  alone  prove  how  vast  are  the  mineral 
resources  of  that  great  country,  and  in  the  mean  time  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  bo  01  e  of  tho  finest  stock-raising  countries  in  the  world." 

See  also  Col.  MacLeod's  and  Capt.  Clarks  descriptions  in  ^^  and  ■^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 


A  description  of  the  several  contracts  entered  into— with  the  rates  and  prices — 
for  the  supply  of  materials  and  execution  of  work  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
since  January,  1877,  to  the  present  time.  A  description  of  the  contracts  previously 
entered  into,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  February,  1877,  pages  383  to  396. 
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Contract  No.  6a. 

Pembina  Branch. — Extension  from  St.  Boniface  to  Selkirk.  Embracing  all  the 
works  necessary  in  connection  with  the  fjniding,  bridging,  track  laying  and  ballast- 
ing. Length  21J  miles.  Mr.  Whitehead,  was  authorized  under  Order  in  Council 
dated  11th  of  May,  1877,  to  proceed  with  the  work  as  part  of  his  first  contract,  (Con- 
tract No.  5.  See  page  385  Beport  of  1877.)  Earth  excavation  to  be  paid  for  at  22 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  the  other  works  as  per  prices  in  Contract  No.  16.  (See 
page  390  Report  of  1877.) 

Name  of  contractor Joseph  Whitehead. 

Order  in  Council May  11th,  1877. 

The  quantities  of  work  proformed  with  the  specified  rates  are  as  follows  : — 


Description  of  Works. 


Clearing 

Grubbing  including  Bide  ditches 

Fencing 

Loose  rocic 

Earth  ezcaration  including  bok'rowing 

Excavation   in  off-take  ditches  beyond  Railway 

limits 

Earth  excavation  under  water 

Extra  pane 

Square  timber  16  x  12  in 

do  12  X  12 


Quantities. 


do 

12  X 

9 

do 

12  X 

8 

do 

9  X 

8 

do 

6  X 

4 

Acres 

do 
L.  feet 
D.  yds. 

do 
do 


Pine  plank B.M. 

Hardwood  plank do 

Wrought  iron,  including  bolts,  spikes,  strnps,  &c. 

Cast  iron 

Ties 


Track  laying 

Ballasting 

Points  and  crossing 

Wages  with  15  per  cent  added... 

Approximate  amount.. 


L.  feet 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
S  feet 

do 
Lbs. 

do 

No. 


0.  yds. 

Sets. 


20S-63 
100*65 

2,104-25 
685 

191,866 

64,851 
186 


1,608 

20,063 
5,718 
574 
6,901 
2,490 
8,670 

49,753 
8,296 
2,647 

32,979 
22-76 

45,600 
2 


Per  acre 

do 
Per  L.  ft. 
Per  0  yd, 

do 

do 
do 


Rates. 


Per  L.  ft. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
PerM. 

do 
Per  lb. 

do 

Per  tie 

Per  mile 

Per  0.  yd 

Per  set 


f  eta. 

30  00 
80  00 

0  06 

1  76 
0  22 

0  46 
0  66 


.1 


0  33 

0  30 

0  28 

0  28 

0  26 

0  20 

25  00 

20  00 

0  13 

0  10 

0  40 

290  00 

0  33 

10  00 


Amoant. 


$  cts. 

8,165  90 
8,052  00 

13,625  60 
1,023  76 

42,210  62 

24,682  95 

122  10 

326  77 

630  64 

6,016  90 

1,601  04 

160  72 

1,726  26 

498  00 

216  76 

996  06 

1,078  48 

264  70 

13,191  60 

6,597  60 

15,015  00 

20  00 

897  62 


144,017  76 


Amount  paid  on  account  of  work  executed $141,600 

Contract  No.  32. 

For  250  tons  of  Railway  Spikes,  delivered  at  Fort  William  and  Duluth  during 
season  of  navigation,  1877. 

Name  of  Contractors Cooper,  Fairman  &  Co. 

Date  of  Contract 12th  May,  1877. 

Date  for  completion Ist  July,  1877. 

Tons. 

At  Fort  William 50 

At  Duluth 200 

250  tons  @  $54,96 $13,737  60 

This  Contract  has  been  completed. 
Amount  paid,  $13,737.50. 


PI  S 
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Contract  No.  32a. 

For  building  oifjht  Station  IIousgh  botwoon  Sunshine  Croel<  and  English  Rivor. 
The  houses  to  bo  used  by  the  Engineering  stutf  during  the  construction  of  the  works. 

Name  of  Contractors LoMay  &  Blair. 

Date  of  Contract 10th  January,  1877. 

Date  for  comploLion 

Amount  of  Com  ract $23,409. 

On  the  10th  July,  1877,  instructions  wore  given  by  the  Department  that  tho 
buildings  west  of  Port  Savanne  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  contractora  paid  for 
the  work  done  and  material  delivered.     The  contract  was  therefore  closed. 

Amount  paid,  $17,730.46. 


Contract  No.  33. 

Pembina  Branch  (portion  of). — For  completing  tho  grading,  with  all  the  track< 
laying,  ballasting,  &c  ,  botwoon  St.  Boniface  and  Emerson.     Length,  63J  miles. 

Name  of  Contractors Kavanagh,  Murphy  &  Upper. 

Date  of  Contract 2l8t  June,  1878. 

Date  for  completion Ist  December,  1879. 

Tho  approximate  quantities  furnished  to  Contractors,  moneyed  out  at  the  Con- 
tract rates,  are  as  follows : — 

SCHEDULE  OF  QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES. 


Description  of  Work. 


.\pproximate  Quantities. 


Olearing 

Close  cutting 

Grubbing,  including  side  ditches  and  off-take 
drains  

Fencing 

Loose  rock  excavation 

Earth  ezcaration,  including  borrowing 

Excavation  in  off-take  ditches  beyond  rail- 
way limits 

Under-drains 

Howe  Truss  Bridges,  100  feet  clear 

do  80       do       

do  60        do       

Oribwork  in'abutments  and  piers  of  bridges, 
including  timber  and  stone  filling 

Rip-rap 

Bridge  masonry,  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar. 

do  common     lime     mortar, 

lipped  with  cement 

Gulvert.masonry,  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar 

do  common    lime     mortar, 

lipped  with  cement 

Oulvert  masonry,  dry I 

Brickwork,  in^bydraulic  cement  mortar 

do  common  lime  mortar,  lipped 
with  cement.. 

Concrete  made  with  hydraulic  cement 

Clay  puddle 

Carried  forward 


Acres 
do 

do 
L.  feet 
0.  yds 

do 

do 
L.  feet 
Spans 

do 

do 

O.yds 
do 
do 

do 
do 

do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 


100 
60 

100 
666,000 

100 
140,000 

10,000 

1,000 

2 

1 

1 

2,500 
1,000 


Rates. 


Per  acre 
do 

do 
Per  1.  ft 
Per  c.  yd 

do 


do 

1.  ft... 
span, 
do 
do 


Per  c.  yd 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 

do 
do 

do 
do 
do 


f      cts. 

24  00 
28  00 

50  00 
0  05 

2  50 
0  25 

0  30 

0  25 
3,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,750  00 

3  60 

1  50 
15  00 
15  00 

12  00 

10  00 

8  00 
12  60 

11  00 
10  00 

2  00 


Amonnt. 


$   otf. 

2,400  00 
1,400  00 

6,000  00 

33,300  00 

250  00 

35,000  00 

3,000  00 
250  00 
6,000  00 
2, BOO  00 
1,750  00 

8,760  00 
1,600  00 


101,100  00 


i 
'  1 ,- 
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SCHEDULE  OP  QUANTITIES  AND  VmCRS.— Concluded. 


Description  of  Work. 


Brought  forward. 


Approximate  QaantitieB. 


Ratei. 


Sqaared  nmber  in  Tretlle-^ork,  Bndg»», 
Culverts,  fe. 


or  tamarac. 
do  . 
do 


16  X  12  in.,  white  pine., 
do  .. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
may  be  spruce 

do  

do  

do  

do  

do 

do  

do 

oalc  gcantlin<; 

'riches  flatted  timber,  may  be  spruce 

!o  do  do  

Piles      ^marac  or  oalc,  of  size  to  square  12 

inches  . '  iarge  end > 

Hemloclc  or  spruce  planlc b.  m 

Pine  plank b.  m 

Hardwood  planit b.  m 

Wrought  iron,  including  bolts,  spikes,  straps, 


15  X  12 

isx 

9 

12  X  12 

12  X 

9 

9  X 

8 

12  X  12 

12  X 

9 

12  X 

6 

12  X 

4 

9  X 

9 

9  X 

6 

9  X 

4 

ex 

4 

4  X 

2 

Ac. 


Cast  iron  ....  

Track  laying'... 

Ballasting 

Points  uud  crui-'siig.. 


L.  feet 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

S.  feet 

do 

do 

Lbs. 

do 

Miles 

O.yds 

Sets 


/  rp'  oximate  amount  of  contract.. 


2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

38,000 

4,000 

14,000 

16,000 

7,000 

1,600 

1,000 

600 

4,000 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

22,000 

10,000 

2,500 

1,000 

110,000 

1,000 

26,000 

8,600 

66 

110,000 

20 


f    Cts, 


Per  1.  ft 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

PerM 

do 

do 

Per  lb. 

do 
Per  mile 
Per  c.  yd 

Per  set 


0  60 
0  60 
0  40 
0  36 
0  26 
0  18 
0  36 
0  26 
0  18 


Amount. 


12 
21 
16 

10 

10 

03} 

16 

10 


0  40 
20  00 
26  00 
60  00 

0  10 

0  10 

260  00 

0  27 

26  00 


t     Cts. 
101,100  00 


1,260  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

13,300  00 

1,000  CO 

2,620  00 

6,260  00 

1,760  00 

270  00 

120  00 

106  00 

600  00 

100  00 

100  00 

17  60 

3,300  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 
20  00 

2,760  00 
60  00 

2,600  00 

860  00 

16,600  00 

29,700  00 

600  00 


187,662  60 


Amount  paid  on  account  of  work  executed $54,100  00 

By  Order  in  Council,  dated  October,  1878,  it  was  directed  that  in  consideration 
of  the  Contractors  ho  expediting  the  works  by  the  erection  of  temporary  bridging  and 
otherwise,  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  slow  trains  before  the  ona  of  the  year,  and 
for  aftoi  wards  completing  the  works  in  terms  of  the  contract,  they  should  be  paid 
the  sum  of  $15,000.  The  track  was  laid  and  trains  passed  over  the  line  on  the 
December 
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Contract  No.  34. 


For  transportation  of  railH,  t'mh-plates,  bolts,  &o.,  from  Kin^wton,  Ont.,  to  St. 
Bonifaco,  Manitoba,  and  from  Fort  William,  Lake  Superior,  to  Emorson,  Manitoba, 
including  all  labour  and  charges : — 

Name  of  contractor North-Wost  TranHportation  Company. 

Dates  of  contract May  29th  and  September  30th,  1878. 

Dates  for  delivery September  15th,  1878,  and  summer  of  1879. 

Prom  Kingston,         4,500  tons  at  $18  per  ton $81,000 

From  Fort  William,  1,500    do  do        27,000 


Estimated  cost 

Amount  paid  on  account,  $41,100.00. 


$108,000 


CONTBAOT  No.  35. 

For  480  tons  of  railway  spikes  delivered  on  the  wharves  at]  Fort  William  and 
Duluth  :— 

Name  of  contractor Cooper,  Fairman  &  Co. 

Date  of  contract June  3rd,  1878. 

Date  for  delivery, during  navigation,  1878. 

At  P'ort  William  135  tons,  2,240  lbs. 

At  Duluth  (for  Manitoba)  345  do 

480  tons  at  $49.75  per  ton $23,8'-0 

This  Contract  has  been  completed. 
Amount  paid,  $23,880. 


CONTBAOT  No.  36. 

For  165,000  railway  tics  for  the  Pembina  Branch,  to  be  delivered  as  follows : — 
75,000  at  St.  Bonifaco ;  60,000  at  Bat  Eiver,  and  30,000  at  Rosseau  River. 

Name  of  contractor William  Robinson. 

Date  of  contract February  22nd,  1878. 

Date  for  completion Jnne  30th,  1878. 

Estimated  co.st,  165,000,  at  $0.44  per  tie $72,000 

On  the  29th  October  the  contractor  had  only  delivered  86,868  tics,  and,  as  the 
track-laying  of  the  Pembina  Bi-anch  was  being  delayed  in  consequence,  the  contract 
was  taken  out  of  the  contractor's  hands,  and  a  sufficient  quantity- furnished  by 
the  Department  at  his  expense. 

Total  number  delivered,  157,943,  value  at  contract  rate,  $69,494.92. 

Amount  paid  on  account,  $35,016.08. 
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CONTBAOT  No.  3T. 

Georqian  Bat  Bbanoh — Extending  from  South  River,  near  Lake  Nipissing  to 
Cantin's  Bay  or  French  River.  The  contract  embraces  all  the  works  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  grading,  bridging,  tracklaying,  and  ballasting,  according  to 
General  specification.    Length  50  miles. 

Name  of  contractors, ...Heney,  Charlebois  &  Flood. 

Date  of  contract August  2nd,  1878. 

Date  for  completion.. July  1st,  1S80. 

The  approximate  quantities  furnished  to  contractors  moneyed  out  at  the  contract 
rates  are  as  follows : — 

SOHEDULE  OF  QUANTITIES    AND   PriOES. 


O 


i'    ,i 


llv 


M 


v-ir 


\l  1 1  ■ 


Description  of  Work. 


Clearing 

Close  cutting. 

Grubbing,  inclnding  side  ditches  and  off- 
take drains 

Fencing 

Solid  Rock  excavation 

Loose        do  , 

Earth  ezcaTation,  including  borrowing 

Bzcavation  in  off-take  ditches,  beyond  rail- 
way limits 

Under  drains  ! 

Bridges,  Iroa  superstructnre  ISO  ft.  clear... 


Approximate  Qnantities. 


3o 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
Howe  Truss 
do 
do 
do 
do 


100 
80 
60 
40 
150 
100 
80 
60 
40 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Hiz-feet  tunnels  for  streams  (1  cubic  yard 

per  lineal  foot) j 

Cribwork  in  abutments  and  piers  of  bridges, ! 

including  stone  filling | 

Rip-rap ' 

Bridge    masonry,     in    hydraulic    cement! 

mortar .^ 

Bridge  masonry,  in  common  lime  mortar, 

lipped  with  cement 

Gnlrert   masonry,    in     hydraulic    cement 

mort&r » 

Cnl7ert  masonry,  in  common  lime  mortar, 

lipped  with  cement 

Calvert  masonry,  dry 

Brickwork,  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar 

do         in  common  lime  mortar,  lipped 

with  cement 

Concrete  made  with  hydraulic  cement 

Clay  puddle ~ 

Carried  forward 


Acres 
do 

do 
L.  feet 
O.vds 

do  . 

do 

do 
L.  feet 
Spans 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Snan 

do 
do 
do 

L,  feet 

O.yds 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 


800 
15 

50 

50,000 

185  000 

3,000 

1,100,000 

3,000 

10,000 

2 


11 
1 


1,200 
8,000 


9,000 


250 
350 


Per  acre 
do 

do 

Per  L.  ft 

Per  O.yds 

do 

do 

do 
Per  L.  ft 
Per  span 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do      ; 

do  I 
do  I 
do         I 

Per  L.  ft ' 

Per  0.  yd. 

ilo 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 


Rate. 


Amount. 


$    cts. 

40  00 
60  00 

1  50 

0  06 

1  30 
0  60 
0  22 

0  25 

0  20 
9,000  00 
5,000  00 
3,700  00 
2,580  OU 
1,400  00 
4,990  00 
2,376  00 
1,720  00 
1,320  00 

880  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

13  00 

12  00 

9  00 

7  50 

6  60 
11  00 

10  00 

7  00 

1  50 


$    cts. 

32,000  00 
900  00 

7,600  00 
3,000  00 

240,500  00 
1,800  00 

242,000  00 

760  00 

2,000  00 

18,000  00 


2,376  00 

"14,520  M 
880  00 


2,400  00 
104,000  00 


67,500  00 


1,760  00 
375  00 


742,261  00 


:'! 
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Schedule  of  Quantities  and  Pbioes. — Concluded. 


Description  of  Work. 

Approximate  Qnaniities. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Bronght  forward 

'         $    eta. 
!    

<    ots. 
743,261  00 

Square  Timbsr  in  Trettlt-worh,  Culvertt, 
Bridget,  ^e, 

16  X  12  in.,  white  pine 

16X13              do 

16  X    9              do         

L.  feet 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

S.  feet 

do 

Lbs 
do 

No. 

Miles 
O.ydB... 
Sets 

1,600 
500 

Per  L.  ft 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
PerM 

do 

Per  lb. 

do 

Per  tie 

Per  mile 

Per  0.  yd. 

Per  set 

0  30 
0  30 
0  25 
0  20 
0  18 
0  16 
0  10 
0  12 
0  12 
0  10 
0  10 
0  08 
0  15 
0  10 
0  06 

0  40 
15  00 
40  CO 

0  10 
0  06 
0  15 
260  00 
0  22 
10  00 

460  00 
160  00 

12  X  12              do         or  tamarae 

200 

40  00 

12  X   9             do               do        

13  X    6              do               do         

12  X    4              do               do         

9X9              do               do         

9X8              do               do         

9x6              do               do         

0X4              do               do         

6x4              do               do 

4x2       oak  scantling 

Flatted  timber,  10  inches 

do              8    do      



Piles,  tamarae  or  oak,  of  size  to  square  12 
inches  at  large  end 

Pine   plank b.  m 

Eardwocd  plank b.  m 

Wrought   iron,    including     bolts,    spikes, 
■traos.  &c 

20,000 
1,000 

2,000 

200 

126,000 

52 

156,000 

30 

300  00 
40  00 

200  00 

Oast  iron 

12  00 

Ties 

Track-layinir 

18,750  00 
13,000  00 

Balla8tinf(, 

34,320  00 

Points  and  croBsinirs 

300  00 

809,813  00 



Amount  paid  on  account  of  work  executed , $1,400. 


OONTBAOT  No.  38 

For  converting  the  Neobing  Hotel  at  Port  William  into  offices  for  the  Engineer- 
ing ptaff,  Prince  Artimr  District,  including  all  labour  and  materials,  according  to  plans 
and  specification. 

Name  of  Contractor ...Edmond  Ingalls. 

Date  of  Contract July  28th,  1878. 

Date  for  completion 26th  September,  1878. 

BstimateJ  amount  of  contract,  $3,261.00. 
This  contract  has  boen  complotod. 
Amount  paid,  13,456.86. 
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CONTKAOT  No.   39. 

For  transportation  of  rails  from  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  to  Yale,  British  Colum- 
bia, including  all  labour  and  charges. 

Name  of  Contractor John  Irving. 

Date  of  contract July  18th,  ISTS. 

Date  for  completion November  Ist,  1878. 

Estimated  amount  of  contract : — 
5,266  Imperial  tons,  or 
5,898  tons  of  2,000  lbs.,  at  66.44  837,983  12 

On  expiry  of  the  term  of  contract,  the  work  wns  suspended  by  order  of  the 
Department,  at  which  date  3,484  tons  liad  bran  ictn-.-ved  from  Esquimalt,  and  100 
tons  from   Nanaimo.     About  2,000  tons  huv'  >A'^n  ■^rod  and  piled  at  Yale,  and 

the  balance  remain  at  Langlcy  and  New  WcoUi   a-jlftr. 

Amount  paid  on  account $9,660. 


Contract  No<  40. 

For  Engine-house  at  Selkirk,  embracing  all  kinds  of  labour,  materials  and  plant 
necessary  for  the  due  execution  and  completion  of  a  ten-stall  engine-house,  according 
to  plans  and  specification. 

Name  of  Contractors Gouin,  Murphy  &  Upper. 

Date  of  contract August  5th,  1878. 

Dste  for  completion September  1st,  1879. 

Contract  amount,  lump  sum 8^0,500 

Should  it  prove  necessary  to  carry  the  foundations  to  a  grenlur  depth  than  is 
specified  and  shewn  on  the  drawings,  or  to  extend  the  drain  beyond  100  feet  from 
the  building,  the  following  rates  to  be  paid  for  the  additional  w,!'': .  ■— 

Excavation  in  foundations,   earth — per  cubic  yard,       ...  ^0  25 

do                   do              rock          do            .........  1  50 

Masonry  in  foundations                         do 5  00 

Extension  of   drain,   including    excavation,    building   .   .1 

refilling,  per  lineal  j-aid 00 

Operations  had  not  commenced  at  end  of  1878. 


!■;•":  ]■ 
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CONTEAOT  No.  41. 

Main  Line. — Extending  from  English  River  to  Eagie  Hirer.  The  contract 
embraces  all  the  work-  .lecessary  in  connection  with  the  ox-avation,  grading,  bridg- 
ing, trackjaying  and  ballastin;;,  according  to  General  ,  ^  ;ification.  Length  118 
mile.s. 

Name  of  contractors Pui<>;:,'    &  0<;, 

Date  of  contract  Maid  7th,  1879. 

Date  for  completion July    Ist,    1883. 

It  is,  however,  provided  ip  the  cortrf/it  that  should  the  works  be  so  far  completed 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  passag.  if  lh>'or  ,'h  trains  on  the  Ist  d  y  of  July  1881,  and  the 
whole  of  the  works  be  fully  (:impi«to'' I  ^  '  u  1st  day  of  July,  1882,  the  contractors 
are  to  bo  paid  at  the  ratc^j  in  th^  :(Wirf  column.  The  amount  accruing  from  the 
increased  prices  to  bo  paid  in  r.ie  sum  on  the  work  being  satislV'torily  completed 
within  the  short  period. 
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Tho  appi-oximate  quantities  furnished  to  contractors,monoyed  out  at  contract  rates 
are  as  follows : — 

SCHEDULE  OP  QUANTITIES  AND  PEICES. 


of  the 
and  100 

alo,  and 


d  plant 
cording 


than  is 
5t  from 


jontract 
,  bridg- 
ith  118 


Description  of  Work. 


lat  Oolumn. 


Approximate  Quantities. 


To  be  completed  by 


2nd  Oolumn. 


To  be  completed  by 


1st  July,  1883,  ani'lst  July,  1882,  and 
ready  for  passage  of  ready  for  passage  of 
through  trains  by  Istjthrough  trains  by  1st 
July,  1882.  Ijuly,  1381. 


Clearing 

Close  cutting 

Grubbing 

Platform  of  logs  across  mus- 
kegs, average  16  in.  deep, 
covered  with  brush 

Fencing  

Solid  rock  excavation,....     

Loose  rock  excavation 

Earth  excavation.including  bor- 
rowing  

Earth  borrowing,  with  haul  of 
1  to  1|  miles.  (See  20th  Clause 
of  memo) 

Uif-take  ditches,  outside  rail- 
way limits 

Under-drains 

Bridge  masonry 

Culvert  masonry   

Paving 

Concrete .. 

Crib-work  in  abutment,  and 
piers  of  bridges 

Rip-rap .    

Cast-iron  pipes,  'i  ft.  diameter 
inside,  1  in.  t'jick,  laid  in  con- 
crete  

Bridge  superstructure,  timber, 
100  ft,  in  clear 

Bridge  superstructure,  timber. 


Acres 
do 
do 


do 
L.  feet 
C  yds 

do 


470 

110 

80 


Per  acre 
do 
do 


30       do 
41,000  Per  L.  ft 


245,000 
97,000 


PerC.yd 
do 


do       4,830,000       do 


Bridge  superstructure,  timber, 

40Tt.,  in  clear 

Piles  driven,  12  in.  X  12  in 


Carried  forwaid 


do 

do 
L.  feet, 
C  yds 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 


L.feet 

Spans 

do 

do 
L.  feet 


210,000 

3,000 

2,400 

1,100 

600 

60 

aoOj 

22,000 
4,400' 


do 

do 
Per  L.  ft 
PerC.yd 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 


520, Per  L.  ft 

3iPer8pan| 

I  I 

81      do      I 

14       do      I 
18,500  Per  L.  ft| 


Rates. 


Amount. 


$    ctg.  $ 

21  00  9,870 

33  00  I  3,630 

08  00  5,440 


175  00 

0  01 

1  50 
0  90 

0  25 


•0  10 

0  25 

0  33 
8  00 
4  00 
4  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 


I 


3  50 

3,600  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 
0  24 


Rates.  I  Amount. 


5,250 

410 

367,500 

87,300 

1,207,500 


21,000 

750 

792 

8,800 

2,400 

240 

300  I 


66,000 
8,800 

1,820 

10,800 

24,000 

14,000 
4,440 


$  cts. 

22  00 
35  00 
70  00 


180  00 

0  01 

1  55 
0  95 

0  26 


•0  10 

0  26 

0  35 
9  00 
4  50 
4  50 

1  00 

3  60 

2  50 


4  00 

3,700  00 

3,200  00 

1,200  00 

0  25 


$ 

10,340 
3,850 
5,600 


5,400 

410 

379,760 

92,150 

1,255,800 


21,000 

780 
840 
9,900 
2,700 
270 
300 

77,000 
11,000 


2,080 

11,100 

25,600 

16,800 
4,625 

1,337,295 


inpieted 
jnd  the 
tractors 
roni  the 
tnpleted 


*  Previous  to  signing  the  contract  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Engineor-in-Chief  that  the  price  for 
earth  borrowing,  with  haul  from  I  to  lij  miles  was  only  10  cents,  while  the  rate  should  really  be 
higher  instead  of  lower  than  for  ordinary  excavation.  Ho  further  pointed  out  that  in  preparing 
certificates  aa  the  work  was  eiecuied,  he  could  only  money  out  the  e.vcaviition  under  this  item  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  per  cubic  yard  Iii  o.xecuting  the  contract,  the  parties  thereto  sigucl  the  following : — 
"  We  hereby  acknowledge  tliat  the  contract  is  entered  into  by  us  with  a  full  uuduistanding  that  the 
te>ms  of  the  tender  are  to  b<!  adhered  to,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  above  referred  to." 


' 
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SCHEDULE  OF  QUANTITIES  AND  VmCES.— Concluded. 


Description  of  Work. 


Approximate  Quantities. 


iBt.  Oolamn. 


Brought  foi  yftrd , 


Square  Timber  in  I'rettlg-vork, 
CuU»»rtt,  Bridget,  ^. 


16 
16 
14 
12 
12 
13 
12 
9 


9X 

ax 

8X 


12  in. 
10 
12 
12 

9 

8 

4 

8 

6 

4 

6 


,  white  pine., 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


or  tamarao 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


To  be  completed  by 
l8t   July,    1883,    and 
ready  for  paaeiage  of  ready 
through  trains  by  1st 
July,  1882. 


Rates. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


8  in.  flatted  timber,  white  pine 
or  tamarao do 


Piue  or  tamarao  plank, 

Hardwood  plaok 

Wrought  iron,  including  bolts, 

spikes,  straps,  &c 

Cast  iron 

Ties 

Carriage  of  rails  and  fastenings 

— average  haul  172  miles 

Track  laying 

Ballasting 

Points  and  crossings 


Approximate  amount  of 
contract 


Ft.  B.M 
do 

Lbs. 

do 

No. 

Tons 

Miles 

O.yds 

Sets 


I 


14,000 

700 

400 

100,000 

12,000 

300 

1,700 

48,000 

34,000 

6,500 

300 

4,400 

54,000 

1,000 

60,000 

12,200 

300,000 

12,200 

125 

437,500 

36 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

per  M. 

do 

per  lb. 

do 
per  tie 

per  too 
per  mile 
pr.  C.yd 

per  set 


$  cts. 


0  38 
0  35 
0  35 
0  34 
0  29 
0  28 
3  23 
0  20 
0  20 
0  16 
0  16 

0  18 

28  00 
30  00 

0  08 
0  08 
0  25 

2  00 

275  00 

0  34 

29  00 


Amonnt. 


2nd  Ooluran. 


To  be  completed  by 

1st  July,   1882,    and 

y  for  passage  of 

through  trains  by  Ist 

Jnly,l881. 


Rates.      Amount 


6,320 

246 

140 

34,000 

3,480 

84 

391 

9,600 

6,800 

1,040 

48 

792 

1,612 

30 

4,800 

976 

75,000 

24,400 

34,376 

148,750 

1,044 


$  OtS. 


0  20 

30  00 

31  00 


0  08 

0  08 

0  25 

2  00 

300  00 

0  35  1 

30  00 

9 
1,987,296 


6,600 

266 

152 

36,000 

3,600 

87 

408 

10,080 

7,140 

1,105 

61 

880 

1,620 

31 

4,800 

976 

75,000 

24,400 

37,500 

163,125 

1,080 


2,203,896 


2,300,196 


I* 


10 


Amount  paid  on  account  of  work  executed 


Nil. 


r';  f 
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CONTEAOT  No.  42. 

Main  Ltne. — Extending  from  JlJagle  River — 231  miles  west  of  Fort  William — to 
Keewatin,  embracing  all  the  works  necessary  jn  connection  with  the  excavation, 
grading,  bridging,  track- laying  and  ballasting.    Length  67  miles. 

Name  of  Contractors Fraser,  Manning  &  Co. 

Date  of  Contract 20th  March,  1879. 

Date  for  completion Ist  July,  1883,  and  ready  for  pass* 

age  of  through  trains  by Ist  July,  1882. 

The  appi'oximate  quantities  furnished  to  Contractors,  moneyed  out  at  contract 
rates,  are  as  follows : — 

SCHEDULE  OF  QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES. 


Description  of  Work. 


Approximate  Quantities. 


Clearing 

Close  cutting , 

Grubbing 

Platform  of  logs   across    muskegs,   average   16 

inches  deep,  covered  with  brush 

Fencing  

Solid  rock  excavation— line  cuttings  

Rock  borrowing  (see  19th  clause  of  memo.) 

Loose  rock  excavation 

Earth  excavatiooj  ordinary  (see  17th  and  18th 

clauses  of  specibcation)  

Extra  earth  borrowing— special  rates,   to  cover 

cost  of  long  haul  as  well  as  excavation  (see 

20th  clause  of  memo.)  when  haul  exceeds  one 

mile— 

Between  the  241st  and  273rd  miles 

do  273rd  and  289th    do     

do  293rd  and  295th    do     

Off-take  ditches,  outside  railway  limits 

Under-drains 

Stream  tunnels,  through  rock,  8  feet  diameter 

(two  cubic  yards  per  lineal  foot) 

Stream  tunnels,  through  rock,  6  feet  diameter 

(one  cubic  yard  per  lineal  foot) 

Bridge  masonry 

Culvert  masonry 

Paving 

Concrete 

Crib-work  in  abutments  and  piers  of  bridges.  .. 

Rip-rap 

Cast-iron  pipes,  3  feet  diameter  inside,  1  inch 

thick,  laid  in  concrete 

I'ridge  superstructure,  timber,  100  feet  in  clear  ... 
Piles  driven,  12  X  12  in 


Acres 
do 
do 

do 
L.  feet 
C.  yds. 

do 

do 

do 


250 

30 

150 

4 

5,000 

900,000 

426,000 

t)5,000 

1,392,000 


Carried  forward 


do 
do 
do 
do 
L.  feet 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 

L.  feet  I 
Spans 
L.  feet 


1,265,000 

385,000 

250,000 

12,000 

4,800 

1,260 

150 
1,800 
3,400 
410 
200 
1,300 
7,100 

660 

2 

28,000 


Per  acre 
do 
do 

do 
Per  L.  ft. 
Per  C.  yd. 

do 

do 

do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
PerL. 

do 


Rates. 


$  cts. 

26  00 
36  00 
75  00 

1,450  00 

0  06 

1  86 

2  00 
0  75 


Amount. 


6,260 

1,060 

11,260 

6,800 

300 

1,666,000 

862,000 

48,760 


I 


0  31  !     431,620 


ft. 


do 
Per  C.  yd, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Per  L.  ft. 
Per  span 
Per  L.ft. 


0  37 
0  35 
0  33 
0  50 
0  40 

18  00 

12  00 
11  00 
9  00 
6  00 
6  00 
4  00 
3  00 

50  00 

4,000  00 

0  30 


468,050 

134,750 

82,600 

6,000 

1,920 

22,600 

1,800 

19,800 

30,600 

2,460 

1,200 

5,200 

21,300 

33,000 
8,000 
8,400 


I  8,860,400 
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SCHEDULE  OP  QUANTITIES  AND  VmCES.— Concluded. 


Description  of  Work. 


Brought  torward. 


Square  Timber  itt  TreilletBork,  Culvertt, 
Bridges,  fe. 


16  X  12  in.,  white  pine.. 


16  X  10 
16  X    9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


u 

12 

12 

12 

12 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 


12 

12 

9 

6 

4 
8 
6 
4 
6 
4 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


or  tamarac 

do        

do         

do        

do        

do        

do        

do         

do         

8  in.  flatted  timber,  white  pine  or  tamarac 

Pine  or  tamarac  plank 

Hardwood  plank 

Wrought  iron,  including  bolts,  spikes,  straps,  kc. 

Cast  iron 

Ties. 


Approximate  Quantities. 


Carriage  of  rails  and  fastenings— average  bauli 

190  miles I 

Track  laying  

Ballasting 

Points  and  crossings 


Approximate  amount  of  contract . 


L.  feet 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Ft.B.M. 

do 

Lbs. 

do 

No. 

Tons 

Miles 

C.yds. 

Sets 


14,000 

1,700 

6,300 

1,200 

142,000 

8,000 

6,000 

1,300 

62,000 

64,000 

15,600 

300 

2,000 

2,000 

66,000 

2,000 

103,000 

40,000 

168,000 

6,800 

70 

245,000 

20 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
PerM. 

do 
Per  lb, 

do 
Per  tie 

Per  ton 

"er  mile 

P.-C.yd. 

Per  set 


Rates 


Amonnt. 


■- 


$    cts. 


0  66 
0  66 
0  66 
60 
40 
36 
30 
20 


18 


0  16 
0  16 


0  15 
40  00 
40  00 
0  10 
0  09 
0  27 

2  25 

250  00 

0  29 

60  00 


3,869,400 


I 


7,840 
953 

2,916 

600 

66,800 

2,800 

1,800 

260 

9,360 

8,640 

3,326 

46 

240 

300 

2,240 

80 

10,300 

3,600 

46,360 

15,300 

17,500 

71,050 

1,000 

4,130,707 


Amount  paid  on  account  of  work  executed Nil 


I 

h.4 

o 

d 

1     SIf 

2    Hi 

3      F. 

1 

4      01 

6     Jo 

6a  jJo 

6     Gi 

7      El 

8      Ml 

9     W 

13^ 


.,( 


19 
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Amonnt. 


3,8«9,400 


7,840 

063 

2,916 

600 

06,800 

2,800 

1,800 

260 

9,360 

8,640 

3,826 

46 

240 

300 

2,240 

80 

10,300 

3,600 

46,360 

15,300 

17,500 

71,060 

1,000 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  EAILWAY. 

Summary  of  Payments    made    on  account  of  Work  done    up    to   31st  December, 
1878,  and  approximate  estimate  of  Expenditure  involved. 


a 
o 
O 


o 


Names  of  Oontractors. 


SifloD,  Glasa;&  Co. 

Richard  Fuller 

F.  J.  Barnard 


4     lOIiver,  Davidson'A  Co 

6     Joseph  SVliitehead.. 

6a  |jo3t'ph  Whitehead 


6 
7 

8 
9 


Guest  &  Cu 

Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron  and  Coal  Co- 
Mersey  St  el  and  Iron  Co- 

West  Cumberland  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 


{Sifton  & 
Puree!! 


10  !Wi8t  Cumberland  Iron  and  Steel  Co 

I 

11  iNaylor,  Benson  k  Co 

12  iHon.  A.  B.  Foster 

Sifton  &  Ward 

fc  Ryan 

Sifton  &  Ward 

Joseph  Whitehead  (Completing  Contract  No.  14.)., 

15  |Suttun,  T'loropson  It  Whitehead 

16  iCanada  Central  Railway  Co 

17  Anderson,  Anderson  Ic  Co 

18  Red  River  Transportation  Co 


19 


Mdses  Chevrette.. 


20     iMerchanta'  Lake  and  River  Steamship  Co. 


21 
22 
23 
24 


Patrick  Kenny  

Holcunib  &  Stewart... 

Siftoti  k  Ward 

Olivtr,  Davidson  k  Co.. 


10 


Carried  forward  , 


Probable 

Amount  paid.   ■         Amount 

!       involved. 


$     cts. 
112,716  61 
112,614  96 
38.700  00 

I 

214,825  82  ! 
208,163  00 
141,500  f/0 
280,558  76 
254,177  08 
1,065,842  29 

305,581  88 

265,052  36 
41,000  00 

313.200  87 
18,778  64 

633,480  00  i 


1,052,700  00 

102,613  00 

61,462  96 

213,928  24 

1,600  00 

67,126  28 

8,782  11 

5,850  00  I 

14,648  14 

.3,525  10 


5,528,4J7  09 


$  ctB. 
146,020  00 
197,363  00 
413,217  00 
268,060  00 
203,163  00 
148,000  00 
280,558  76 
254,177  08 
1,065,842  29 

305,  .581  88 

265,052  36 
41,000  00 

313,200  87 
18,778  64 

75,000  00 

1,440,000  00 

51,462  98 

218,550  00 

1,600  00 

67,126  28 

8,782  11 

5,8,'i0  00 

14,618  14 

3,.5-'5  10 
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Sttmhart  of  Payments  made   on   account  of  "Work  done    up   to   Slst   Decemboiv 
1878,  &o.— Canada  Pacific  fiailway. — Continued. 


1 


a 


NomeB  of  Contractors. 


Brought  forward 

26     Purcell*  Ryan 

26  James  Isbester 

27  Merchants'  Lake  and  River  Steamship  Co.. 
2B      Red  River  Transportation  Co 

29  Cooper,  Fairman  k  Co 

30  IRobb  &  Co.  , 

31  I  Patent  Bolt  and  Nut  Co 

32  Cooper,  Fairman  &  Co 

32a    LeMay  &  Blair 

33  Kavanagh,  Murphy  k  Upper , 

34  ^fo^th- West  Transportation  Co 

35  Cooper,  Fairman  &  Co 

36  William  Robinson 

37  Heney,  Charlebois  k  Flood 

38  JEdmond  Ingalls 

39  John  Irving 

40  jOoiiin,  Murpbj  k  Upper 

41  Purcell  &  Co 

42  jPraser,  Manning  &  Co 


Amount  paid. 


EXFBNDITDRB  NOT  CHDBR  OONTBAOT. 

Explorations,  engineering  surveys  and  superriaion  of  con- 
struction  


$     ctg. 

6,628,427  09 

1,247,800  00 

36,431  00 

89,060  00 


8,632  90 
16,160  00 
6,800  69 
13,737  50 
17,730  45 
64,100  00 
41,100  00 
23,880  00 
35,016  08  j 
1,400  00  j 
3,450  85  j 
9,6fi0  00  . 


Probable 

Amount 

involved. 


Miscellaneous  payments,  not  under  contract. 

Total 


7,132,292  56 

3,860,937  36 
545,586  63 


11,538,866  55 


$     eta. 


1,400,000  00 
35,431  OO 
89,060  OO 

8,532  90 

16,160  OO 

6,800  69 

13,737  50 

17,730  46 

187,652  50 

108,000  00 

23,880  00 

63,494  92 

809,813  00 

3,456  F5 

30,500  00 
2,300,196  00 
4,130,707  OO 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  ENGINEER  IN-CHIKF  ON  SURVEYING  OPERATIONS 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1878. 


$     ets. 


8,5;i2  90 

16,160  00 

6.800  69 

13,737  no 

17,730  46 

187,652  60 

108,000  00 

23,880  00 

6S,494  92 

809,813  00 

3,456  86 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Office  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief, 

Ottawa,  8th  January,  1879. 

Sir, — I  havo  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  report  on  the  progresa  made  in 
suj'veying  operations  and  construction  to  the  Hist  December,  1878. 

SURVEYS. 

SURVEYS  IN  THE  EASTERN  OR  WOODLAND  REGION. 

A  revision  ot  portions  of  the  location  between  English  Rivor  and  Koewatin  was 
made  during  the  past  summer  with  a  view  to  a  reduction  of  work,  some  parts  of  the 
distance,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  countiy,  being  unusually  heavy.  The  object  of 
the  Survey  has  been  in  ])art  accomplished,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  avoid 
all  the  obstacles  met,  and  in  consequence  very  heavy  works  of  excavation  will  havo 
to  be  undertaken  on  the  section  extending  easterly  from  Kcewatin  to  Eagle  Rivor, 
67  miles. 

SURVEYS   IN   THE    WESTERN    OR  MOUNTAIN    REGION. 

The  opeiations  in  British  Columbia  during  the  ])a8t  season  were  confined  to  a 
revision  of  the  locution  between  Emory's  Bar,  five  miles  below  Yale,  and  the  head  of 
Kamloops  Lake,  by  two  parties. 

The  work  on  the  portion  front  Emor3''.s  Bar  to  Spence's  Bridge  has  resulted  in 
an  improvement  in  alignment  and  gradients,  anil  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  effected 
more  especially  in  the  large  amount  of  protection  and  retaining  walls  shewn  in  the 
estimate  of  last  year. 

The  surveys  of  the  past  year  have  established  that  the  River  Fraser  can  best  be 
crossed  about  six  miles  below  Lytton;  this  crossing  is  a  mile  and  a-half  above 
the  point  crossed  b3'  the  previous  survey,  and  considei-inij  the  magnitude  of  the  river 
and  tho  extremely  turbulent  character  of  the  current  fo.  a  longdistance,  the  crossing 
found  is  favorable.  The  bridge  will  consist  of  one  main  span  of  300  feet  with  two 
side  spans  of  100  feet  each.  All  tho  piers  will  be  founded  on  tho  rocky  banks  of  the 
chasm. 

From  Spence's  Bridge  to  Kamloops  Lake  a  material  improvement  has  been 
made.  The  line,  as  previously  located,  involved  a  large  amount  of  protection  work. 
This  has  been  avoided  by  throwing  the  lino  back  from  the  river.  The  grades  and 
alignment  have  also  been  improved  and  the  distance  reduced  three-quarters  of  a 
mile. 

A  location  survey  has  been  made  along  tho  north  side  of  Kamloops  Lake,  with  a 
view  to  a  compai  ison  with  the  former  location  on  the  south  side.  This  has  resulted 
in  shortening  tne  line  on  this  section  three  and  a-half  miles,  in  reducing  the  curva- 
ture 800  degrees,  and  in  materially  lessening  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  deflection 
from  the  original  line  occurs  at  a  point  five  miles  below  Savona's  ferry  and  crosses 
the  Thompson  River  with  two  spans  of  200  feet. 
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WORKS  01-'  CONSTRUCTIOX. 

TELEURAl'lI  LINE. 

Tho  Iclo/irnph  between  Fort  William  and  Selkirk,  Red  River,  410  milea,  has 
been  no  fhi-  completed  as  to  admit  of  it  lieitiif  used  during  a  portion  of  tho  past  year. 

There  is  now  a  continuous  lino  between  Luke  Superior  and  a  point  in  tho  'ongi- 
tude  of  Edmonton,  a  diHtarue  of  l,li)7  miles.  At  pre^ant,  however,  it  is  only  being 
operated  as  far  as  Battlolbnl,  9(i7  mile.s.  There  is  also  <i  branch  telegraph  in  opera- 
tion between  Selkirk  and  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  22  miles. 

In  British  Columbia  about  80  miles  of  the  telegraph  is  reported  completed,  ready 
for  operating  from  Cache  Crock,  eastwards.  Tho  partial  chopping  and  clearing  of 
the  lino  extends  25  milos  further,  being  to  a  point  i)b  miles  north  of  Kamloops. 


OKADINO,    TRAC'KLAYINU,    ETC. 

Fort  William  to  English  River,  1 13  viiles. 

The  grading  and  bridging  is  sufficiently    completed    between    tho  above-named 

Eoints  to  admit  (if  tracklayiiig.     Tho   rails  have   been  laid  to  the  102nd  mile.     The 
allasting  is  reported  completed  to  the  GJth  mile,  and  is  ])artially  done  for  some  dis- 
tance beyond. 

Kcewatin  to  Cross  Lake,  36  miles. 

Tho  work  on  this  section  is  being  pi-osecuted  with  considerable  onergy.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  rock  excavation  and  a  large  quantity  of  earthwork  has  been  done. 
The  contractors  have  a  largo  amount  of  plant  and  supplies  on  the  ground,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  work  will  continue  to  bo  prosecuted  vigorously. 

Cross  Lake  to  S^lnim,  7C  miles. 

The  grading  and  bridging  is  completed  on  this  section,  with  tho  exception  of  a 
short  distance  at  tho  eastern  end,  embracing  heavy  embankmonts.  Steam  shovels, 
aided  by  locomotives  and  cars,  are  engaged  upon  this  work,  and  it  will  be  completed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Tho  rails  have  been  laid  tor  75  milos  cast  of  Selkirk, 
and  ballasting  has  been  done  in  detached  sections,  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  about  14 
miles  of  completed  line. 

Pembina  Branch,  85  miles. 

The  section  between  Selkirk  and  .St.  Bonifai-o,  22  miles,  has  been  completed,  in- 
cluding trucklayiiig  and  hallastirig.  From  St.  Boniface  to  Emerson  the  grading  has 
been  completed  and  the  rails  laid,  but  tcmporaiy  sirncturos  have  beou  used  for  the 
rivor  ci'ossings.  Thoo  structures  will  bo  replaced  by  others  of  a  more  permanent 
character  ultimately.     The  line  will  be  ballasted  during  next  summer. 

Subsidised  Lines. 

Tho  Canada  Central  Railway  extension  is  subsidized  from  Pembroke  "to  such 
point  as  ma}'  be  selected  by  the  Government  as  tho  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  at  or  near  the  crossing  of  tho  Nipissing  road  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Lake  Nipissing."  Tho  subsidy  is  limited  to  81,410,000.  Tho  distance  from 
Pembroke  to  tho  crossing  of  the  Nipissing  road,  the  point  named  in  tho  Order  in 
Council,  is  estimated  to  Iw  about  loO  miles;  37  miles  of  this,  commencing  at  Pem- 
broke, have  been  located  for  oonstructinn ;  a  location  survey  of  tho  remainder  has 
yet  to  io  nmdo.  Of  these  thirty-soven  miles,  twenty-fivo  miles  aro  under  constrnc- 
tion,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  work  done 
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Georgian  Bay  Branch,  50  miles, 

A  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  2nd  of  August  last  for  the  grading,  bridging, 
track-laying  and  ballanting  required  in  conxtructing  tho  line  proposed  to  extend  from 
a  point  on  tho  western  side  of  South  River,  near  Nipissingan  Post  Office,  to  a 
point  on  French  River  about  five  miles  east  of  Cantin's  Pay,  the  distance  being  about 
fifty  miles.  Tho  contractors  have  made  some  progress  in  erecting  stores,  and  in 
forwarding  supplies  to  points  along  the  line,  but  construction  so  far  has  been  con- 
fined to  clearing  portions  of  the  line. 

Engine  House  at  Selkirk. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a  ton-stalled  ongine-housoon 
the  station  grounds  at  Selkirk,  but  tho  building  has  not  yet  been  commoncod. 
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A  schedule  of  contracts  upon  which  expenditure  has  been  made  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  30th  June,  18/8,  is  appended. 

Tenders  for  New  Sections. 

The  sections  between  English  River  and  Keowatin  (185  miles)  and  between 
Yale  and  Lake  Kamloops  (125  miles)  have  for  some  time  been  advertised  for  con- 
struction. The  necessary  papers  for  the  foi-mor  section  are  now  b61ng  issued  to 
intending  contractors,  and  it  is  proposed  to  receive  tenders  before  the  end  of  January. 
This  link  of  185  miles  placed  under  contract,  tho  whole  distance  from  Fort  William, 
Lake  Superior,  to  Selkirk  in  Manitoba,  410  miles,  will  be  under  construction.  The 
terms  of  the  proposed  contract  will,  it  is  believed,  secure  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
tho  work,  and  the  completion  at  the  earlioHt  day  practicable  of  this  important  link  in 
tho  Pacific  Railway.  The  reception  of  tenders  for  the  work  between  Yale  and  Lake 
Kamloops,  in  British  Columbia,  has  been  postponed. 

Tenders  for  the  Whole  Line. 

During  tho  past  summer  advertisements  wore  widely  published  in  England  and 
this  country,  inviting  proposn'  from  capitalists  and  contractors  for  constructing  and 
operating  tho  whole  line  fro  •  bv  Province  of  Ontario  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  2,000  miloo.  All  information  was  furnished  on  application,  and 
tenders  were  to  have  been  sent  in  by  the  first  of  this  month.  No  offers  within  the 
required  conditions  have,  however,  boon  received. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


F.  Braun,  Esq., 

Secretary  Public  Works, 
Ottawa. 


SANDFORD  FLEMING, 

Engineer-in-  Chief. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  one  proposal  for  the  whole  line  was  opened  on  30th  January,  1879 
when  the  tenders  for  the  Seciions,  between  English  River  and  Keewatir,  were  opened, 
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MAP 

OF  THE  PRAIRIE  RBGIOl^ 

To    accompany    Report  or  Sandford    Fleming,   Engineer 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

r.th    APKIU    1879. 

In  this  Map  an   attempt  has  been  made   to  disting 
general  phyaicaJ  character  of  the  country  on  the  routes 
by  different  Explorers  and  Scientific  Ti-avellers. 

The  red  lines  indicate  the  routes  of  such  Explorers 
vellers,  of  which  any  record  has  been  made. 

The  tinted  portions  indicate  generally  the  nature  of  th( 
described,  viz  :— 

JVo.  J.  Soil  of  rich  quality  and  pasture  land 

less  fertile. 

A'o.  i.  Pasture  land  of  questionable  value,  n 

^0.  S.  ^ i;  ,  Marshy  land,  much  of  it  producing  Ai 

JVo.  4-  Rocky  and  sterile  land. 

The  portions  of  the  country  left  untinted.  so  far  as  knc 
not  been  explored.  For  detail  descriptions  and  explanai 
Appenduv  to  Report. 
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